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Criticism  Today:  A  Report  From  America' 


W.  K.  WIMSATT,  Jr. 


IT  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  we  arrive  at  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  literary  criticism,  or  the  steps  by  which  critics  in  the  past 
arrived  at  any  one  of  their  situations.  At  whatever  moment  in 
the  past  we  elect  or  chance  to  begin  our  narrative,  a  good  many 
things  have  to  be  taken  for  granted.  Let  me  begin  the  unam¬ 
bitious  story  which  I  intend,  or  let  me  make  a  hasty  departure 
into  it,  with  German  romantic  criticism  at  about  the  time  of 
Schiller,  the  Schlegels  and  Schelling.  This  was  a  criticism,  or  a 
theory  about  poetry  and  about  general  reality,  which  occupied 
the  most  elevated  intellectual  ground  of  that  day  and  probably 
the  most  elevated  that  any  literary  criticism  within  Western 
history  has  ever  occupied.  This  was  the  time  of  the  reaction, 
first  strongly  asserted  by  Kant,  against  analytic  scepticism  — 
the  time  of  the  visionary  reshaping,  when  thinking  became 
creation,  and  philosophy  hence  became  poetry  or  in  some  ver¬ 
sions  poetics  or  aesthetics.  Poetics,  history,  folklore  and  com¬ 
parative  religion  came  together;  Friedrich  Schlegel  and 
Schelling  re-discovered  and  explored  the  authority  of  myth. 
After  the  hard,  flat  era  of  the  eighteenth  century,  poetry  along 
with  metaphysics  was  revindicated  as  an  exuberant  vital 
utterance,  an  expression  of  transcendent  interest  and  worth. 

It  has  always  been  difflcult,  however,  to  make  poetry  into 
the  whole  of  higher  knowledge,  the  whole  of  moral,  religious, 
and  political  authority.  The  romantic  theory  was  in  effect  a 
highly  ambiguous  and  double  claim  —  a  claim  both  for  poetic 

‘This  paper  was  read  at  the  annual  Symposium  of  the  Catholic  Renascence 
Society  in  Milwaukee,  April  loth,  1955 
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freedom  and  for  poetic  responsibility.  It  was  thus  the  cloud- 
capped  starting  point  for  certain  quite  opposite  lines  of  poetic 
theory  that  came  down  through  the  nineteenth  century  towards 
our  own  day.  One  of  these,  moving  from  Kantian  disinterest, 
formality,  and  beauty,  through  French  academic  aesthetics  and 
then  early  Symbolist  and  Parnassian  poetics,  was  what  we  look 
back  on  as  Art  for  Art’s  sake  —  the  end-of-the-century  gilded 
celebration  of  autonomous  poetic  power.  At  the  level  of  general 
aesthetics  and  linguistics,  the  philosophy  of  Benedetto  Croce  is 
the  voraciously  systematic  expression  of  this  view.  Not  so  far 
removed  from  art-for-art’s  sake  as  we  might  like  to  think  and 
in  some  phases  part  of  it  was  the  thing,  technically  so  much 
more  subtle  and  more  interesting  to  us,  which  came  out  of 
romantic  ‘imagination’  and  ‘symbol’  and  became  ‘symbolism’. 
This  seems  to  have  come  not  so  much  directly  from  the  German 
philosophers  as  through  Coleridge,  Heine,  Poe  and  Baudelaire, 
to  the  era  of  Mallarme  and  the  Wagnerians.  Here  was  a  more 
subtle  ‘music’  of  ‘ideas’  than  the  neo-classic  theory  of  painting 
the  passions  had  conceived  —  and  a  new  quasi-spiritual  reaction 
against  the  philosophy  of  science. 

But  those  kinds  of  theory,  both  pure  art  and  symbolism,  were 
directly  at  odds  with  three  main  kinds  of  theory  that  developed 
the  opposite  accent  of  the  romantic  heritage  —  not  the  accent 
on  autonomous  privilege  but  that  on  moral  and  social  power 
and  evolutionary  responsibility.  Here  were  three  kinds  of 
didacticism:  one,  the  earliest  and  most  fully  romantic  —  what 
we  may  call  the  rhapsodic,  the  bardic,  the  prophetic,  as  it  is 
brandished  for  instance  in  the  Defence  of  Poetry  by  Shelley  or  the 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  of  Carlyle;  a  second,  the  most  nearly 
allied  to  a  proper  literary  interest,  the  classical  humanism, 
severity  and  loftiness,  both  German  and  French  in  origin, 
which  is  fully  expressed  in  English  by  Matthew  Arnold;  a 
third,  owing  much  to  Hegel,  getting  under  way  more  slowly, 
but  more  modem  and  more  resolute,  the  Franco- Russian  com¬ 
plex  of  ideas  under  the  heads  of  the  real,  the  natural,  the  social 
or  the  sociological.  This  last  was  the  most  didactic  and  the 
most  confidendy  progressive  of  all.  Tolstoy  is  the  greatest 
literary  artist  who  gave  himself  to  this  kind  of  theory.  The 
vigorous  retractation  of  a  whole  literary  career  which  he  wrote 
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in  his  old  age  shows  the  social  and  equalitarian  conscience  at  its 
closest  to  a  genuine  literary  concern.  Tolstoy  on  what  is  true 
and  telling  in  literature,  on  what  is  effete,  jaded,  hedonistic  and 
merely  aristocratic,  hits  hard,  and  we  may  have  to  take  him 
into  account  in  a  way  that  we  do  not  have  to  take  into  account 
Zola  on  the  novel  as  an  experiment  in  a  social-science  labora¬ 
tory. 

But  in  order  to  manage  this  little  history,  I  must  begin  to 
pull  it  in  now  towards  ourselves,  towards  the  English  language, 
and  towards  America  and  the  past  thirty  years  —  and  even 
towards  the  academic.  (In  academic  criticism  you  see  less 
genius  than  in  some  other  kinds,  but  more  deliberacy,  self- 
consciousness,  programme,  literalism  and  repetition.  When  a 
critical  conception  arrives  at  academic  status,  it  is  a  public  fact, 
an  established  part  of  history.) 

Look  around  the  American  critical  scene  during  the  first 
decades  of  our  century,  and  you  notice  for  one  thing  the  exotic 
and  flashy  tail-ends  of  the  art-for-art’s  sake  tradition,  the 
cosmopolitanism  of  the  Smart  Set  and  Mercury  writers.  You  notice 
also  the  continuation  of  an  Amoldian  kind  of  humanism  in  the 
long  influence  of  P.  E.  More  and  Irving  Babbitt,  and  the 
approximate  end  of  that  humanism  in  the  twin  detonations  of 
the  anthologies  for  and  against  it  in  1930.  You  notice  also 
plenty  of  the  socio-real  tradition,  under  the  names  of  natural¬ 
ism,  Responsibilities  of  the  Novelist,  and  the  uglier  name  of 
Muck-raking,  and  also  the  coming  of  age  of  honest  America, 
a  matter  of  smoke  and  steel,  the  prairier  schooner,  and  slabs  of 
the  sunburnt  West.  And  then  the  most  acutely  didactic  accent 
in  the  Marxist  criticism  of  the  1930s  —  rampaging  until  it  be¬ 
comes  obvious  to  the  literary  intelligences  connected  with  it 
that  this  kind  of  thing  will  never  do.  International  events,  from 
the  Finnish  war  on  (whether  relevantly  or  not),  played  their 
part  here. 

But  let  me  turn  now  to  some  issues  other  than  that  most 
directly  drawn  between  freedom  and  didacticism.  During  the 
years  between  the  wars,  there  was  also  plenty  of  psychologism, 
most  obviously  the  Freudian  kind,  in  the  shape  of  new  motiva¬ 
tions  drawn  out  of  the  unconscious  for  novels  and  poems,  and 
literary  biographies  rewritten  into  case  histories  and  ordeals. 
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Plunging  for  tragic  and  comic  motives  in  depth-psychology  and 
anthropology  goes  back  through  Freud  to  Nietzschean  rhapsody 
and  rejxise  and  Hegelian  conflict  of  ethical  substance.  And 
then  there  was  the  quieter  kind  of  affectivism^  the  equipoise,  the 
beautiful  harmony  of  impulses,  promoted  by  Richards  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  ’twenties.  And  this  slips  back  through  the  ex¬ 
quisitely  refined  hedonism  of  Santayana  to  the  affectivism  con¬ 
nected  with  utilitarian  ethics  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
J.  S.  Mill’s  two  essays  on  poetry  show  how  this  eighteenth- 
century  heritage  might  get  into  criticism.  Mill  echoes  the  way 
it  had  already  done  so  in  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge. 

But  by  and  large  the  literary  discussion  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  unlike  that  of  the  eighteenth,  had  not  been  notable  for 
any  systematic  affectivism.  And  when  this  romantic  and 
aesthetic  plea  reappeared  with  Richards  in  the  1920s,  it  had  so 
much  to  say  about  the  incipience  of  impulses  and  their  equi¬ 
poise  that  it  was  a  new  witness  for  something  like  a  classical  dis¬ 
interest  or  detachment.  With  all  its  up-to-date  paraphernalia 
of  verbal  analysis,  Richardsian  aesthetics  was  readily  available, 
or  at  lezist  convertible  for  purposes  of  cognitive  literary  talk, 
and  for  that  reason  Richards  became  a  venerable  name  in  the 
schools  and  among  analysts  and  grammarians,  persons  who 
recognized  their  business  to  be  not  the  fanning  nor  the  feeding 
and  watering  of  emotions  but  the  explication  of  the  sources  of 
emotion  in  the  uses  of  language. 

All  this  connected,  of  course,  readily  enough  with  ‘neo- 
classicism’.  I  have  been  delaying  only  through  purposes  of 
climax  and  emphasis,  not  through  absent-mindedness,  to  say 
that  looking  around  the  critical  landscape  of  that  now  remote 
period  one  notices  too  the  conspicuous  figures  of  Pound  and 
Eliot,  deriving  attitudes  from  the  precise  grammatical  state¬ 
ments  of  Gourmont  and  from  the  whole  tide  of  the  French 
symbolist  and  musically  ironic  poetics.  (With  Pound  there  is 
the  thing  called  ‘imagism’  too,  and  at  least  a  flourish  of  some¬ 
thing  supposed  or  pretended  to  be  due  to  the  fact  of  Chinese 
ideographic  writing.  But  that  can  hardly  be  important.) 
Impersonality,  craftsmanship,  objectivity,  hardness  and  clarity 
of  a  kind,  a  union  of  emotion  with  verbal  object,  a  norm  of 
inclusiveness  and  reconciliation  and  hence  a  close  inter- 
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dependence  of  drama,  irony,  ambiguity  and  metaphor,  or  the 
near  equivalence  of  these  four:  such  ideas  made  up  the  good 
new  system  as  it  worked  its  way  into  practical  criticism  about 
1935  or  1940.  And,  however  far  short  it  fell  of  being  able  to 
convince  old-line  historians  or  to  demonstrate  beyond  appeal 
that  this  or  that  poem  meant  this  much  or  that  much  or  was 
excellent  or  not,  the  arrival  of  this  kind  of  criticism  was  a  good 
thing  and  meant  a  new  technical  and  objective  interest  in  poetry. 

n 

But  critical  ideas,  somewhat  like  poetry  itself,  do  not  stand 
still  very  long.  Both  writers  in  the  quarterlies  and  after  them, 
at  a  certain  lag  or  interval  of  repose,  academic  writers  carry 
along  the  permanent  burden  of  originality.  The  past  fifteen 
years  on  the  critical  front  have  seen  several  new,  or  newish, 
large  claims  making  headway. 

The  first  of  these  which  I  shall  name  is  the  most  academic, 
the  most  professional,  the  most  scholarly  of  the  three.  I  mean 
the  relatively  new  kind  of  graduate-school  study  that  seeks  to 
substitute  for  the  poem,  not  the  author,  as  in  former  decades, 
but  precisely  and  deliberately  the  audience  for  which  the  author 
may  in  any  sense  be  proved  to  have  written  the  poem.  If  we 
look  back  to  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  at  the  first  clear  start 
of  the  modem  historical  method,  in  such  documents  as  Thomas 
Warton’s  Observations  on  the  Fairy  Queen  of  Spenser y  Bishop  Hurd’s 
Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance,  or  even  Johnson’s  Preface  to 
Shakespeare,  we  notice  that  the  incipient  historicism  of  these 
authors,  their  sympathy  for  the  Gothic  or  the  Elizabethan, 
hesitates  somewhat  between  a  plea  for  tolerance  of  antique 
authors,  despite  the  barbarous  ages  in  which  they  wrote,  and  a 
plea  for  appreciation  of  the  inspirational  opportunities  afforded 
by  those  very  ages.  But  the  decisive  concept  for  the  time  was 
personal  ‘genius’;  that  is,  criticism  was  on  the  side  of  Shakes- 
speare  in  spite  of  his  handicaps.  In  the  nineteenth  century  there 
was  nationalism,  folklorism  and  cultural  determinism,  the  race, 
milieu  and  moment  of  Taine’s  History.  But  literary  study, 
especially  in  England,  tended  to  marshal  such  interests  rather 
squarely  behind  the  author.  That  is,  they  were  important  be¬ 
cause  they  showed  the  mind  of  the  author,  what  made  him  write 
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the  way  he  did.  Sainte-Beuve’s  profession  of  intense  interest  in  h 
the  author’s  boyhood,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  his  parents  and  ol 
his  grandparents,  is  an  extreme  yet  typical  instance  of  such  p 
Shandyan  depth  in  criticism.  Despite  the  somewhat  contrary  w 
cultural  massiveness  of  Courthope’s  History  of  English  Poetry,  it  is  in 
mainly  right  to  say  that  English  and  American  literary  research 
(following  good  continental  models)  continued  until  fairly  sc 

recent  years  to  be  a  pursuit  of  the  author,  his  whole  history,  both  m 

internal  and  external,  and  his  habitat.  It  requires  perhaps  only  lil 

a  tilt  of  the  mirror  to  turn  the  habitat  into  the  author’s  audience.  in 

And  the  audience  had  of  course  all  along  received  attention.  It  ni 

was  clearly  one  name  for  the  socio-real  focus.  But  to  shift  the  as 

accent  of  value  in  academic  research  (the  accent  on  both  the  re 

value  of  poetry  itself  and  the  value  of  research  into  poetic  er 

history)  was  yet  another  step,  and  it  has  been  a  fairly  recent  oj 

one.  Until  recently  it  was  the  normal  aim  of  academic  research  cr 

to  be  able  to  announce:  ‘And  thus  we  prove  what  the  author  Ci 

was  trying  to  say’,  ‘thus  we  prove  his  learning  and  accuracy’,  wi 

‘thus  we  prove  his  sincerity’,  or  ‘thus  we  prove  his  deep  feeling’.  pc 

But  the  new  mode,  one  which  is  more  comprehensive  and  diffi-  ar 

cult  and  has  yet  advanced  so  little  as  to  have  perhaps  a  large  co 

and  dangerous  future,  seems  to  entertain  the  aim  of  announcing:  A( 

‘And  thus  we  prove  that  the  author’s  poem  was  addressed  to  the  va 

audience  of  his  day,  or  to  the  real  audience,  or  to  the  audience  sir 

that  mattered.’  ‘Thus  he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  thus  pe 

he  was  a  good  author.’  This  is  not  just  a  rumour  out  of  the  th( 

realms  of  higher  theorizing  but  an  actually  discernible  pheno¬ 
menon.  More  and  more  articles  in  journals  and  more  and  more  th< 
books  from  university  presses  nowadays  have  titles  referring  to  rec 
Shakespeare's  Audience,  to  the  Restoration  courtier,  to  The  ve) 
Theatrical  Audience  in  the  Time  of  Garrick,  to  the  rise  of  a  reading  be; 
public,  to  the  number  of  Victorian  persons  who  bought  or 
Macaulay’s  History  of  England  or  Tennyson’s  Maud.  A  thought-  for 
ful  account  of  the  theoretical  implications  of  this  trend  appears  ov( 
in  F.  W.  Bateson’s  bcxik  of  1 950,  English  Poetry:  A  Critical  Intro-  act 
duction.  The  essential  function  of  poetry  is  ‘The  expression  in  syr 
language  of  the  sense  of  social  solidarity’.  And  Bateson  believes,  asp 
‘on  the  evidence  of  the  px)etry’,  that  ‘at  any  one  period’  there  toe 
was  ‘only  one  social  group  in  England  that  was  functioning  vei 
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healthily’.  If  we  modem  readers  want  to  understand  a  poem 
of  the  past,  ‘we  need  to  be  able  to  identify  ourselves  as  far  as 
possible  with  its  original  readers,  the  poet’s  contemporaries, 
whose  ideal  response  to  the  poem  in  fact  constitutes  its  mean- 
■  ing’. 

Now  a  violent  clash  between  such  views  and  those  of  the 
school  of  close  analysis  may  not  be  strictly  necessary.  The 
musings  of  at  least  one  analyst,  William  Empson,  were  always 
likely  to  fray  out  into  the  loose  ends  of  what  this  or  that  person 
in  the  seventeenth  century  may  have  been  thinking,  and  his 
most  recent  book.  The  Structure  of  Complex  Words,  in  such  chapters 
as  that  on  the  salon  standard  of  wit  in  Pope’s  day,  shows  a  very 
refined  social  orientation.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  likely  to 
encounter  a  certain  simpler  kind  of  social  contextualism,  an 
open-air  view  of  poetry  such  as  that  expounded  by  the  Marxist 
critic  Edwin  Berry  Burgum  in  his  article  on  ‘The  Cult  of  the 
Complex  in  Poetry’  in  the  issue  of  Science  and  Society  for  the 
winter  of  1951.  The  notion  here  is  that  we  put  the  words  of  a 
poem  not  so  much  together  and  against  one  another  as  naked 
and  alone  or  in  very  small  clumps  against  the  special  yet  open 
context  of  their  cultural  origin.  The  word  earth  in  a  passage  of 
Aeschylus  is  itself,  and  especially  for  the  Greeks,  a  complex 
value,  and  the  word  another  and  antithetic  value.  ‘The 
simplest  idea  becomes  complex  when  related  to  human  ex¬ 
perience.’  Thus  a  kind  of  evaluative  atomism  results  from  facing 
the  audience. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  not  difficult  to  suggest  sympathies,  between 
the  new  kind  of  historicism  turned  to  the  audience  and  a  second 
recent  critical  trend,  the  bad  conscience  which  has  been  de¬ 
veloping  in  some  critics  with  regard  to  nice  analysis.  This  is 
being  expressed  not  only  in  direct  misgivings  about  analysis, 
or  in  pleas  for  open  contextual  reading,  but  also  partly  in  the 
form  of  proclamations  about  the  need  for  doing  justice  to  the 
overall  structures  of  stories  and  dramas,  their  motives,  plots, 
actions,  tragic  rhythms,  their  deeper,  wider  and  more  bulky 
symbolism,  their  bigger  meaning  —  in  short,  all  that  part  and 
aspect  of  them  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  too  massive  and 
too  important  to  be  penetrated  by  the  technique  known  as 
verbal  criticism.  This  kind  of  conscience  had  a  summary  and 
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in  some  respect  quite  impressive  exposition  about  one  hundred 
years  ago  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  Preface  to  his  Poems  of  1853, 
where  he  repented  of  the  inaction  or  suicidally  limited  action 
of  Empedocles,  appealed  to  the  great  serious  actions  of  the  Greek 
tragedies,  and  thought  that  Shakespeare  enjoyed  such  rhetori¬ 
cal  virtuosity  that  he  had  been  a  bad  influence  on  romantic 
poets,  notably  on  Keats.  Keats,  like  a  modem  critic  before  the 
bar  in  Chicago,  was  too  much  interested  in  words  and  images. 
These  ideas  of  Arnold’s  were  part  of  his  ambitious  humanistic 
and  moralistic  programme  for  literature.  That,  as  we  have 
said,  was  one  branch  of  post-romantic  didacticism.  But  later 
on  there  was  a  new  criticism  concerning  prose  fiction,  not  that 
of  Zola,  but  that  of  Flaubert,  James  and  Ford,  and  this  I  think 
was  not  so  far  from  the  spirit  of  symbolist  poetics.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Henry  James  was  much  afraid  of  being  caught  in 
the  mesh  of  words  or  of  piddling  away  his  effort  on  the  texture 
or  surface  of  things.  If  a  woman  put  her  hand  on  a  table  and 
looked  at  him  in  a  certain  way,  that  was  for  James,  or  for  one 
of  his  characters,  an  event.  And  the  event  interlocked  with 
every  other  event  in  the  world.  The  artist  tried  to  conjure  or 
pretend  some  kind  of  circle  around  it.  It  is  not  in  these  great 
theorists  of  prose  fiction  that  you  find  scruples  against  dallying 
with  the  details  of  the  medium.  But  you  do,  as  I  started  to  say, 
find  it  again  more  recently,  and  not  only  in  high  academic 
fortified  places  built  on  supposedly  neo-Aristotelian  principles, 
but  in  more  momentous  campaigns  under  the  standard  of 
myth  and  the  ritual  origins.  Here  metaphor  is  action,  and  big 
action.  For  the  first  time  since  Dryden  and  Le  Bossu  the 
literary  gist  is  supposed  to  be  big  enough  and  solid  enough  so 
that  you  would  think  it  could  be  rendered  essentially  from  one 
language  to  another.  The  rhythm  of  the  tragic  idea  —  the 
going  out  in  quest,  the  confrontation  and  passion,  the  discovery 
or  education,  is  the  big  thing.  The  book  that  invests  this 
theory  with  the  shrewdest  persuasion,  the  most  earnest  drag, 
is  Francis  Fergusson’s  Idea  of  a  Theatre. 

But  here  we  have  already  named  a  thing  which  deserves  to 
be  distinguished  as  a  third  and  no  doubt  the  most  important 
among  recent  critical  trends.  Surely  the  hugest  cloudy  symbol, 
the  most  threatening,  of  our  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  criticism 
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is  the  principle  of  criticism  by  myth  and  ritual  origins.  It  is 
true  that  this  new  mythologism  is  not  always  associated  with  any 
strong  mistrust  of  rhetorical  insp>ection.  Rather  the  opposite. 
Expression  and  symbolism  make  a  ready  enough  alliance  with 
myth  and  ritual.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  things.  For  all  four 
are  theories  of  the  creative  imagination,  the  fiat  of  the  human 
spirit  as  deity  or  as  participating  in  deity.  Herder  and  Schel- 
ling  and  Cassirer  join  Levy-Bruhl  and  Fraser  and  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  classical  anthropologists  in  the  secularization  of  the 
spirit  according  to  the  philosophy  of  symbolic  form.  Philip 
Wheelwright’s  Burning  Fountain,  the  most  recent  important  book 
in  the  mythic  mode,  is  a  magnificently  learned,  imaginative 
and  subtle  synopsis  of  relations  between  a  special  semantics  on 
the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  ritual  anthropology  interpreted 
by  depth  psychology.  The  semantics  states  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  scientifically  bare  ‘steno-language’  and  the  ‘plurisigna- 
tions’,  the  trans-logical  ‘depth-language’,  common  to  poetry, 
myth,  religion  and  metaphysics.  The  anthropology  dwells  on 
hereditary  and  ‘preconsciously  rooted’  symbols,  symbols  of  the 
‘threshold*,  the  world  view  of  primitive  man,  the  death  and 
rebirth  of  the  vegetation  god.  (The  Fire  Sermon  of  Buddha,  the 
Oresteia  of  Aeschylus,  the  Four  Quartets  of  Eliot  may  be  cited  to 
define  the  infra-red  range  of  illustration.)  To  a  reviewer  who 
had  the  new  yearning  for  a  grossly  structural  poetics  Wheel¬ 
wright’s  book  might  well  look  like  a  deplorable  re-celebration 
of  imagery  and  thematic  ‘para-plots’.  And  in  its  insistence  on  a 
special  semantics  for  poetry  and  myth,  the  book  has  actually 
seemed  to  one  reviewer  (Meyer  Abrams  in  the  Kenyon)  like  a 
surrender  to  positivistic  logic  by  allowing  that  logic  to  prescribe 
that  the  grounds  of  a  debate  about  poetry  shall  be  analytic  and 
linguistic. 

But  again,  myth  and  ritual  (as  1  have  indicated  we  may  read 
in  Francis  Fergusson’s  book)  are  patterns  of  action,  and  of  large 
action.  In  that  way  they  can  have  their  easy  enough  connection 
with  an  anti-verbal  poetics.  And  both  these  interests  involve  a 
stress  on  what  is  important  about  poetry  in  a  large  and  public 
way,  what  can  give  it  religious  and  social  dignity  and  didactic 
claims.  The  validation  for  the  new  myth  philosophy  is  thought 
to  lie  in  the  primitive  racial  unconscious.  Thus  it  eschews  the 
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risky  appeal  to  objectivity,  but  plunges,  in  the  vast  reservoir  of 
racial  and  prelogical  unconsciousness,  for  an  intersubjective 
base  of  universality.  It  arrives  at  the  phase  of  apocalyptic  and 
prophetic  vision.  Along  with  the  Greeks  and  the  Indians  (from 
whom  Friedrich  Schlegel  also  once  drew  inspiration)  there  is 
Milton,  there  is  Blake,  there  is  Melville,  there  is  Yeats,  there  is 
Eliot,  there  is  Joyce,  and  maybe  there  is  Faulkner.  It  is  now 
time  to  notice  what  both  myth  and  gross  poetic  structure  have 
in  common  with  the  recent  academic  orientation  towards  the 
poetic  audience.  The  three  new  trends  have  in  common  a 
horizontal  or  folkways  alignment  (in  contrast  to  the  vertical  and 
aristocratic  alignment  of  the  Eliot  formalism).  All  three  show 
to  some  degree  the  didactic  and  evangelizing  interest  which 
was  prepared  in  the  nineteenth-century  socio-real  tradition. 
Despite  the  fact  that  sociology  does  come  out  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  humanism  and  the  literary  theory  in  English  and 
French  during  the  century  were  mainly  inspirational,  indi¬ 
vidualistic,  and  heroic.  It  is  the  present  century,  as  we  all 
know,  which  is  the  century  of  the  common  man.  The  literary 
trends  I  have  named  conceive  men,  whether  common  or  elite, 
in  large  multiples,  thinking  and  responding  in  classes. 

m 

With  the  literary  symbol  enhanced  to  such  dimensions,  then, 
the  autonomous  literary  power  having  embraced  so  much  in 
its  claim,  what  can  happen  next?  Or  what  is  already  happen¬ 
ing?  What  new  ideas  does  the  dialectical  squeeze  of  thinking 
seem  likely  to  produce? 

One  thing  that  might  have  been  expected  was  that  science 
would  not  take  the  new  developments  lying  down.  It  is  true 
that  from  the  seventeenth  century  on  science  has  had  a  com¬ 
fortable  enough  conviction  that  it  was  appointed  in  the  history 
of  man  to  take  on  and  progressively  kill  off  first  religion,  then 
poetry,  and  then  metaphysics.  And  there  is  also  the  all  too 
obvious  evidence  on  every  hand  that  science  has  great  engineer¬ 
ing  capacities.  But  now  science  begins  to  appear  in  the  odd 
role  of  being  pinched  off  and  occupying  the  lonely  end  of  a 
polar  opposition  to  religion,  myth,  poetry  and  metaphysics. 
So  it  happens  that  science,  or  at  least  certain  worriers  for  the  j 
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reputation  of  science,  become  freshly  alert  and  look  up  and' 
begin  to  put  in  a  claim  for  a  share  in  the  newly  defined  wisdom 
—  so  far  especially  as  poetry  has  helped  to  define  this  wisdom. 
That  is,  poetry  has  done  so  much  as  an  ally  for  religion  and 
metaphysics,  it  is  time  to  explode  that  alliance  and  point  out 
that  the  vital  principles  of  poetry,  its  freedom  and  hence 
imaginative  reach  and  dialectical  cunning,  are  things  which 
science  too,  with  its  flexible  hypotheses  and  tentative  verifica¬ 
tions,  its  ever-revising  vision  of  the  universe,  has  had  all  along  — 
but  which  religion  with  its  dogmas  and  intellectual  hardening 
has  not  had.  There  is  no  honour  now  to  which  theoretical 
science  seems  more  to  aspire  than  to  be  known  as  a  special  kind 
of  myth.  Such  is  the  drift  of  the  recent  protest  by  Kathleen 
Nott,  entitled  The  Emperor's  Clothes  and  published  by  the  same 
university  press  as  published  Wheelwright’s  Burning  Fountain. 
A  reviewer  of  The  Emperor's  Clothes  in  the  Partisan  puts  the  matter 
thus: 

.  .  .  empirical  observation  in  anthropology,  psychology, 
and  aesthetics  shows  that  poetry  is  allied  by  nature  and 
historically  more  closely  with  magic  and  myth  than  with 
religion.  Magic  is  a  kind  of  protoscience,  and  it  is  prag¬ 
matically  akin  to  myth,  a  kind  of  poetry  ...  It  is  the  nature 
of  poetry  and  science  to  respond  to  and  explore  experience, 
to  have  ‘an  instinct  for  a  living  hyf>othesis’,  to  make  ‘veri¬ 
fiable  apperceptions’  (though  in  different  ways),  to  ‘hover’ 
at  the  point  of  man’s  biological  fate,  ‘between  the  impulse 
to  creation  and  the  impulse  to  destruction’.  —  Richard 
Chase,  Partisan  Review,  XXII  (Winter  1955),  116. 

In  the  kind  of  squabble  that  may  be  developing,  the  simul¬ 
taneous  reaching  out  and  grabbing  for  a  partition  of  poetry 
from  the  directions  of  science  and  religious  philosophy,  I  think 
there  are  some  grounds  for  self-congratulation  on  the  part  of 
anyone  who  during  the  years  of  the  mythic  illumination  has 
been  content  to  borrow  only  a  little  reflected  light.  Let  me  cite 
once  more  that  reviewer  of  Wheelwright  in  the  Kenyon,  a 
reviewer  whose  grasp  of  critical  history  both  here  and  in  his 
own  large  book  The  Mirror  and  the  Lamp,  seems  to  me  extra¬ 
ordinary.  Meyer  Abrams  says: 
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It  is  a  dubious  service  to  poetry  —  or  to  religion  and  meta¬ 
physics  —  to  fall  into  the  positivist’s  trap  by  conflating 
these  several  enterprises  ...  A  scheme  which  attributes  to 
each  its  specific  ends  and  procedures,  and  which  is  no  less 
ready  to  oppose  poetry  to  religion  and  to  metaphysics  than 
to  science,  will  serve  all  three  better  than  a  scheme  which 
confounds  their  special  qualities  and  powers  by  regarding 
them  as  a  single  mode  of  depth-language,  aiming  at  a 
single  kind  of  ill-defined  and  highly  attenuated  ‘truth’. 
Kenyon  Review,  XVII  (Winter  1955),  143. 
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But  let  me  now  allude  to  a  second  thing  that  seems  likely 
enough  to  emerge  from  the  dialectic  of  current  criticism. 
With  a  cognitive  poetics  expanded  to  its  present  limit  and 
impasse,  and  then  with  the  kind  of  distraction  from  the  art  of 
the  printed  page  which  both  radio  and  television  are  so  amply 
providing  in  this  era,  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us  much  if  some 
keen  mind  that  in  the  past  has  speculated  about  the  ‘meaning’ 
of  poetry  should  now  turn  to  talking  about  problems  of  ‘com¬ 
munication’  and  should  say  that  these  are  the  really  important 
problems  for  art  criticism.  This  would  be  a  return  to  the  means- 
end  vision  or  pragmatic  rhetorical  scheme  which  is  said  by 
some  to  be  dominant  even  in  Horatian  poetics  and  which  was 
certainly  prominent  in  the  Renaissance  tradition  up  to  about 
the  time  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  Aut  prodesse  aut  de- 
lectare.  Docere,  movere,  persuadere.  Certain  rumours  concerning 
communication  have  as  a  matter  of  fact  been  heard  recently 
from  the  direction  of  Toronto  —  and  they  are  full  of  interest.  * 
(See  Howard  Marshall  McLuhan,  ‘Sight,  Sound  and  the  Fury’,  | 
The  Commonweal,  April  gth,  1954.)  On  the  other  hand,  if  theij 
doctrines  of  the  symbolist  and  expressionist  era  have  taught  us  f 
anything  at  all,  that  must  be  that  the  means-end  relation  does  i 
not  really  obtain  in  the  kind  of  verbal  discourse  which  specially  [ 
invites  being  taken  as  a  poem,  or,  to  shift  the  accent  towards  !| 
interpretation  rather  than  towards  a  special  object  which  may  j 
not  exist,  the  means-end  relation  does  not  obtain  when  we  try 
to  think  of  any  given  discourse  under  its  poetic  aspect,  or  as  if  | 
it  were  a  poem.  The  means  absorb  the  end;  the  means  as  means  | 
are  perfectly  transparent;  it  is  only  as  ends  that  they  have  any! 
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character.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  likely  to  forget  this 
expressionist  fact,  and  thus  that  the  ‘end  of  the  Gutenberg  era’, 
even  if  it  is  near  at  hand,  will  not  mean  the  end  of  interest  in 
poetic  meaning.  Anything  found  out  about  a  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  whether  the  mythic  structure  of  Ulysses  or  the 
‘verbivoco-visual’  structure  of  a  telecast  lecture,  will  be  some¬ 
thing  found  out  about  a  kind  of  meaning.  ‘Communication’  in 
the  present  era  of  criticism  seems  bound  to  mean  something 
like  the  dramatistics  of  human  expression. 

And  so  I  move  to  a  third  possibility  for  modem  criticism,  a 
recent  challenge  to  the  expansive  and  didactic  myth  which  is 
a  kind  of  opposite  to  a  new  ‘communication’  theory  —  not  a 
theory  of  means,  but  a  theory  of  the  most  terminal  thing 
possible.  The  persons  I  chiefly  associate  with  such  a  theory  are 
Allen  Tate  and  Father  William  Lynch,  the  editor  of  Thought, 
and  Malcolm  Ross,  again  of  Toronto,  whose  Poetry  and  Dogma, 
the  Transfiguration  of  Eucharistic  Symbolism  in  Seventeenth  Century 
Poetry,  published  last  year,  seems  to  be  the  most  deliberate  big 
statement  so  far.  (Perhaps  the  intellectual  unconscious  newly 
expKJunded  by  Maritain  will  be  found  in  the  end  on  the  same 
side  of  the  argument.  I  respect  this  and  admire  it,  but  I  have 
difficulty  in  seeing  how  the  unconscious,  or  how  the  poetic 
process  as  such,  is  part  of  the  present  argument.)  To  speak 
broadly,  the  new  theory  is  a  new  plea  for  concreteness  in  answer 
to  exorbitant  didactic  claims,  just  as  in  the  1920s  the  neo¬ 
classic  fioetics  of  the  verbal  object  was  a  reaction  against  the 
hazy  horizontalism  of  both  romantic  feeling  and  socio-real 
crusading.  The  new  theory,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  plea  for  a 
kind  of  substance  in  poetry,  something  more  solid,  more  real, 
and  better,  than  the  hollow  symbol,  the  merely  phenomenal 
grandeur  of  myth.  Hence  the  new  something  has  to  be  some¬ 
thing  showing  a  better  claim  to  historicity.  The  argument  seems 
to  say  that  just  as  Christian  sacramentalism  and  the  sacramen¬ 
tally  symbolic  view  of  the  universe  differ  from  the  mythic  view 
in  their  having  an  actual  world  and  both  a  general  immanence 
and  a  specific  Incamadon  of  God  in  the  world,  so  a  sound 
poetry,  and  especially  a  sound  Christian  poetry,  ought  some¬ 
how  to  be  a  more  substantively  real  thing  than  the  apparitions 
of  the  post-symbolist  phases.  And  so  Ross  argues  that  the 
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impairment  of  both  substantive  Aristotelianism  and  of  Euchar¬ 
istic  orthodoxy  in  the  seventeenth  century  meant  a  loss  of  poetic 
power,  for  Protestants  because  of  softening  in  dogma  and  for 
Catholics  because  of  a  dogmatic  retreat  from  grips  with  the 
social  actualities.  This  to  me  is  a  striking  conception,  and  I  am 
persuaded  there  is  some  historical  truth  in  it.  Still  I  am  stiTick 
too  by  the  historical  coincidence  of  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Dryden,  Pope  and  Wordsworth  coming  in  just  the 
period  of  that  Aristotelian  impairment.  (We  don’t  have  to  accept 
the  secular  critic’s  idea  of ‘magic’  as  a  good  name  for  the  super¬ 
natural  in  order  to  see  the  force  of  his  argument  that  when 
Shakespeare  or  other  poets  incorporated  ritual  patterns  into 
their  works  —  Falstaff,  for  instance,  as  a  satumalian  and  scape¬ 
goat  figure  —  they  succeeded  in  doing  this  just  in  so  far  as  they 
refused  to  rely  on  any  supernatural  justification  and  rested  their 
case  solidly  on  the  natural  drama  and  metaphor  of  their 
materials  in  hand.  There  was  apparently  a  time,  in  early 
Greek  and  in  early  Irish  culture,  when  satire  was  a  ‘magic’  or 
preternatural  way  of  cursing  and  killing.  The  heritage  in  the 
satire  of  Pope  is  striking,  but  so  too  is  the  difference.)  I  have  a 
hard  time  not  remembering  Homer  and  Virgil  too.  And  I  have 
read  in  that  very  book.  Creative  Intuition  in  Art  and  Poetry^  by 
Maritain,  that  Dante  had  the  good  luck  to  write  in  a  bad 
medieval  period,  at  the  start  of  a  theological  decline.  I  have  a 
hard  time  getting  out  of  my  mind  the  belief  that  poetry  is  not 
a  substance,  but  an  act,  although  a  very  complex  or  mixed 
act,  that  it  is  not  history,  but  a  kind  of  feigning,  a  metaphoric 
and  ‘as-if’  discourse.  The  poet  ‘nothing  affirmeth,  and  therefore 
never  lieth’.  Spoken  by  a  Ramist  and  Puritan.  But  how  cor¬ 
rect!  Devotees  of  Pound’s  Cantos  are  beginning  to  praise  the 
accuracy  of  his  historical  observations.  Pound  ‘is  fanatical 
about  facts  and  dates’,  says  Hugh  Kenner  in  his  English  Insti¬ 
tute  lecture  of  1953.  But  surely  he  would  be  the  first  to  protest 
at  the  irrelevance  of  a  criticism  which  said  that  the  dates  were 
incorrect.  I  admire  the  recent  translation  of  Aristotle’s  Peri 
Poietikes  by  L.  J.  Potts  of  Cambridge  and  his  rendering  of  the 
title,  Aristotle  on  the  Art  of  Fiction. 

There  is  indeed  something  melancholy,  something  profoundly 
disquieting  in  the  fact  that  poetry  should  in  the  last  century  or 
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so  have  lost  its  heroes  and  its  actions,  fables,  or  motives,  that  it 
should  have  expanded  to  something  like  evaporation  in  fields 
of  metaphoric  meaning  —  so  that  there  is  now  more  than  ever 
tension  between  vehicle  and  tenor,  but  no  way  of  telling  which 
is  which,  oceans  of  symbolic  meaning,  but  nothing  to  sym¬ 
bolize.  Yet  this  evolution  of  poetry  from  plot  to  symbol  and 
beyond  that  to  merely  symbolic  intimation  seems  to  me  a  fair 
enough  working  out  of  the  original  premises,  the  primitive 
situation,  if  we  admit  either  with  the  myth  theorists  or  with 
Aristotle  that  poetry  is  not  an  historical  statement  but  some¬ 
thing  more  significant  than  that.  The  development  from 
Hamlet  the  Prince  through  Hamlet  in  Saxo  Grammaticus  to 
Hamlet  in  a  play  to  The  Hamlet  of  A.  MacLeish,  or  Hamlet  in 
The  Waste  Land,  seems  to  me  only  the  working  out  of  appropriate 
poetic  destiny,  or  at  least  of  poetic  destiny  as  that  is  determined 
by  what  goes  on  behind  it,  the  big  drama  of  what  people  are 
really  talking  and  believing  about  politics,  war,  religion,  insti¬ 
tutions,  heroes.  What  right  or  power  has  poetry,  after  all,  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  itself  shall  talk  about  heroes  or  about  shadows? 

But  on  the  other  hand,  what  could  the  new  substantive  and 
incamational  theory  of  poetry  mean?  Except  that  the  only 
good  and  genuine  poem  is  Christ  Himself?  Or  the  Mystical 
Body  of  Christ  in  the  Church  itself?  At  this  point  let  me  insert 
a  quotation  from  what  I  take  to  be  a  more  moderate  statement 
of  the  substantive  view,  Elizabeth  Sewell’s  article  ‘The  Death 
of  the  Imagination’  in  Thought  for  Autumn  1953.  Miss  Sewell 
sums  up  her  view  as  follows: 

I  have  repeated  one  essential  thing  about  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  true  life  of  the  imagination,  that  in  it  the  life  of 
the  mind  depends  for  its  liberation  upon  a  kind  of  submission 
to  the  life  of  the  body  (and  the  human),  and  that  the  two 
must  live  together,  according  to  the  way  of  man,  and  not 
of  angels  or  demons.  This  submission  is,  superficially,  a 
scandal,  but,  more  profoundly  viewed,  it  is  a  way  of  freedom. 
We  might  say  the  same  thing  about  the  Church.  It  too  is 
a  body,  it  too  a  very  precise  and  determined  one,  which 
requires  a  lofty  submission  of  the  mind. 

Thought,  XXVIII  (Autumn  1953),  443. 
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Something  like  that,  I  should  say,  may  be  true,  but  it  is  a  little 
less  than  making  a  structure  of  words  a  substance  or  even  a  good 
analogy  to,  or  a  good  dependent  upon,  a  historical  and  personal 
incarnation. 


IV 


Thus  my  report  on  where  criticism  is  today  says  that,  as 
usual,  and  perhaps  necessarily,  criticism  is  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  mess.  I  devote  the  remainder  of  my  paper  to  some 
thoughts  on  the  underlying  difficulties  which  it  seems  to  me  are 
likely  now  and  in  the  future  to  renew  and  sustain  the  confusion. 
One  part  of  the  difficulty  about  the  myth  and  ritual  claims  has 
all  along  been  their  solemnity  —  the  deep  cathartic  function 
and  the  vast  canonical  subject  matters,  the  cycles  of  death  and 
rebirth  which  they  impute  to  or  prescribe  for  the  poetry  of 
serious  worth.  These  ideas  may  be  called  unhistorical.  Like 
eighteenth-century  Gothicists  and  Druidists,  the  myth  critics 
want  to  push  us  back  into  some  prelogical  and  hence  pre¬ 
literary  supposed  state  of  very  sombrely  serious  mentality.  And 
hence  they  are  forgetting  where  they  are  in  history  and  are 
overlooking  at  least  two  great  types  of  lesson  —  the  lesson  of 
religion,  especially  that  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  religion  — 
which  is  the  true  lesson  of  solemnity  —  and  the  lesson  of  accom¬ 
plished  poetry,  in  Homer,  let  us  say,  in  Horace,  Dante,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Pope,  which  is  surely  a  different  kind  of  lesson.  I  will 
run  the  risk  of  seeming  frivolous  by  saying  that  it  is  much  less 
like  a  lesson  of  solemnity  than  a  lesson  of  strife  and  fun.  And  to 
round  out  our  pattern  of  competing  principles,  let  me  add  a 
third  modem  lesson,  that  of  abstract  philosophy. 

The  ancient  and  pagan  division  of  poetry  into  tragic  and 
comic,  while  it  is  a  division,  is  also  an  inclusion  and  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  two  things  may  be  complementary.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  Plato,  especially  in  the  Philebus  or  as  the 
recent  Cambridge  translation  calls  it,  Plato's  Doctrine  of  Pleasure, 
saying  that  both  tragedy  and  comedy  are  impure  pleasures 
arising  from  pain  and  certain  kinds  of  triumph  over  pain  (as  in 
life  itself,  which  is  at  once  tragic  and  comic),  but  that  a  better 
kind  of  pleasure  is  the  pure  kind  arising,  for  instance,  from  the 
knowledge  of  geometric  forms.  This  kind  of  Platonism,  the 
numerical  and  geometric,  may  be  traced  here  and  there  down 
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Ic  through  the  centuries,  in  Augustine  and  Boethius,  for  instance 
^  (where  the  orientation  is  musical),  in  eighteenth-century 
reasoners  on  order  and  harmony  like  Shaftesbury  or  Hutcheson, 
where  the  orientation  again  may  be  visual.  During  the  early 
part  of  our  own  century  the  same  thing,  with  frequent  appeals 
^  to  Plato’s  Philebus,  has  appeared  in  the  aesthetics  of  ‘significant 
form’.  The  ideas  of  Bell,  Fry  and  Wilenski,  or  of  Jay  Ham- 
ne  bidge,  on  painting  and  sculpture  have  a  clear  enough  resem- 
re  blance  to  art-for-art’s  sake  in  the  phase  of  Whistler  and  Wilde, 
and  this  whole  school  of  formalism  (intent  on  the  ‘significance’ 
of  the  cube,  the  ‘significance’  of  the  cylinder,  as  well  as  on  the 
o*'  porcelain  nicety  of  certain  French  verse  forms)  has  contributed 
I'd  a  shade  of  meaning  to  the  term  ‘formalist’  when  it  has  been 
of  used  in  an  unfriendly  way  during  the  more  or  less  recent 
course  of  literary  debate.  Nevertheless,  the  school  of  significant 
ios  form  provides  us  with  a  sufficiently  sharp  modem  contrast  both 
ro-  to  literary  taste  and  to  critical  analysis  according  to  the 
od  principles  of  tension,  drama,  metaphor,  paradox,  irony  and 
wit.  Another  early  modem  solution  to  the  problem  was  the 
of  opposite  of  the  Platonic,  and  just  as  extreme.  This  was  the 
I  ~  eighteenth-century  resolution  by  surrender  to  dismal  or  to 
'O'-  tender  feelings.  The  analysis  of  wit  has  been  equally  an 
ko-  opponent  of  that.  Thus  I  find  no  difficulty  in  explaining  to 
•vid  myself  a  liking  for  the  American  school  of  ironists  and  for  what 
less  they  have  in  common  with  the  theory  that  prevailed  in  the 
i  to  time  of  Coleridge  and  the  Germans. 

da  Yet  I  am  ready  to  admit  ako  that  the  norm  of  irony  gives 
me  some  difficulty  in  relating  my  thoughts  about  poetry  to  my 
and  ihoughts  about  the  rest  of  life.  The  reconciliation  of  opposites 
»og-  as  it  was  meditated  by  Schelling  and  Coleridge  had  a  largely 
the  metaphysical  bearing.  How  to  get  subject  and  object  together 
the  and  yet  explain  their  distinctness;  how  to  unify  inner  and 
puter,  general  and  particular,  thought  and  emotion,  art  and 
ures  iiature,  or  a  longer  series  of  almost  any  such  opposites  one 
IS  in  ^ght  name  —  this  was  the  speculation  that  preoccupied  these 
'tter  Hceply  introspective,  transcendentally  minded  men.  An  irony 
the  kf  a  more  darkly  moral  colouring,  a  sardonic  self-transcendence, 
thecas  known  to  Friedrich  Schlegel  and  others.  The  twentieth- 
own  entury  American  irony  of  poetic  inclusiveness,  looking  back 
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Something  like  that,  I  should  say,  may  be  true,  but  it  is  a  little 
less  than  making  a  structure  of  words  a  substance  or  even  a  good 
analogy  to,  or  a  good  dependent  upon,  a  historical  and  personal 
incarnation. 

IV 

Thus  my  report  on  where  criticism  is  today  says  that,  as 
usual,  and  perhaps  necessarily,  criticism  is  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  mess.  I  devote  the  remainder  of  my  paper  to  some 
thoughts  on  the  underlying  difficulties  which  it  seems  to  me  are 
likely  now  and  in  the  future  to  renew  and  sustain  the  confusion. 
One  part  of  the  difficulty  about  the  myth  and  ritual  claims  has 
all  along  been  their  solemnity  —  the  deep  cathartic  function 
and  the  vast  canonical  subject  matters,  the  cycles  of  death  and 
rebirth  which  they  impute  to  or  prescribe  for  the  poetry  of 
serious  worth.  These  ideas  may  be  called  unhistorical.  Like 
eighteenth-century  Gothicists  and  Druidists,  the  myth  critics 
want  to  push  us  back  into  some  prelogical  and  hence  pre¬ 
literary  supposed  state  of  very  sombrely  serious  mentality.  And 
hence  they  are  forgetting  where  they  are  in  history  and  are 
overlooking  at  least  two  great  types  of  lesson  —  the  lesson  of 
religion,  especially  that  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  religion  — 
which  is  the  true  lesson  of  solemnity  —  and  the  lesson  of  accom¬ 
plished  poetry,  in  Homer,  let  us  say,  in  Horace,  Dante,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Pope,  which  is  surely  a  different  kind  of  lesson.  I  will 
run  the  risk  of  seeming  frivolous  by  saying  that  it  is  much  less 
like  a  lesson  of  solemnity  than  a  lesson  of  strife  and  fun.  And  to 
round  out  our  pattern  of  competing  principles,  let  me  add  a 
third  modem  lesson,  that  of  abstract  philosophy. 

The  ancient  and  pagan  division  of  poetry  into  tragic  and 
comic,  while  it  is  a  division,  is  also  an  inclusion  and  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  two  things  may  be  complementary.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  Plato,  especially  in  the  Philebus  or  as  the 
recent  Cambridge  translation  calls  it,  Plato's  Doctrine  of  Pleasure, 
saying  that  both  tragedy  and  comedy  are  impure  pleasures 
arising  from  pain  and  certain  kinds  of  triumph  over  pain  (as  in 
life  itself,  which  is  at  once  tragic  and  comic),  but  that  a  better 
kind  of  pleasure  is  the  pure  kind  arising,  for  instance,  from  the 
knowledge  of  geometric  forms.  This  kind  of  Platonism,  the 
numerical  and  geometric,  may  be  traced  here  and  there  down 
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through  the  centuries,  in  Augustine  and  Boethius,  for  instance 
(where  the  orientation  is  musical),  in  eighteenth-century 
reasoners  on  order  and  harmony  like  Shaftesbury  or  Hutcheson, 
where  the  orientation  again  may  be  visual.  During  the  early 
part  of  our  own  century  the  same  thing,  with  frequent  appeals 
to  Plato’s  Philebus,  has  appeared  in  the  aesthetics  of  ‘significant 
form’.  The  ideas  of  Bell,  Fry  and  Wilenski,  or  of  Jay  Ham- 
bidge,  on  painting  and  sculpture  have  a  clear  enough  resem¬ 
blance  to  art-for-art’s  sake  in  the  phase  of  Whistler  and  Wilde, 
and  this  whole  school  of  formalism  (intent  on  the  ‘significance’ 
of  the  cube,  the  ‘significance’  of  the  cylinder,  as  well  as  on  the 
porcelain  nicety  of  certain  French  verse  forms)  hzis  contributed 
a  shade  of  meaning  to  the  term  ‘formalist’  when  it  has  been 
used  in  an  unfriendly  way  during  the  more  or  less  recent 
course  of  literary  debate.  Nevertheless,  the  school  of  significant 
form  provides  us  with  a  sufficiently  sharp  modem  contrast  both 
to  literary  taste  and  to  critical  analysis  according  to  the 
principles  of  tension,  drama,  metaphor,  paradox,  irony  and 
wit.  Another  early  modem  solution  to  the  problem  was  the 
opposite  of  the  Platonic,  and  just  as  extreme.  This  was  the 
eighteenth-century  resolution  by  surrender  to  dismal  or  to 
tender  feelings.  The  analysis  of  wit  has  been  equally  an 
opponent  of  that.  Thus  I  find  no  difficulty  in  explaining  to 
myself  a  liking  for  the  American  school  of  ironists  and  for  what 
they  have  in  common  with  the  theory  that  prevailed  in  the 
time  of  Coleridge  and  the  Germans. 

Yet  I  am  ready  to  admit  also  that  the  norm  of  irony  gives 
me  some  difficulty  in  relating  my  thoughts  about  poetry  to  my 
thoughts  about  the  rest  of  life.  The  reconciliation  of  opposites 
as  it  was  meditated  by  Schelling  and  Coleridge  had  a  largely 
metaphysical  bearing.  How  to  get  subject  and  object  together 
and  yet  explain  their  distinctness;  how  to  unify  inner  and 
outer,  general  and  particular,  thought  and  emotion,  art  and 
nature,  or  a  longer  series  of  almost  any  such  opposites  one 
might  name  —  this  was  the  speculation  that  preoccupied  these 
deeply  introspective,  transcendentally  minded  men.  An  irony 
of  a  more  darkly  moral  colouring,  a  sardonic  self-transcendence, 
was  known  to  Friedrich  Schlegel  and  others.  The  twentieth- 
century  American  irony  of  poetic  inclusiveness,  looking  back 
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to  conversational  ironic  symbolism,  and  finding  a  theoretical 
hint  in  quotations  from  Coleridge  by  Eliot  and  Richards,  has 
had  a  strongly  emotive  and  at  times  a  moral  accent.  There  is  a 
direct  concern  with  human  affairs  and  human  values  here 
(human  ‘interests’),  good  and  evil,  pleasure  and  pain,  rather 
than  with  the  mysteries  of  knowledge  and  creation,  the  activity  , 
of  that  ‘synthetic  and  magical  power’  the  imagination.  And  so  i 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  recent  ironists  have  put  a  hard  problem 
very  compellingly. 

Pain  and  destruction  are  the  two  great  components  of  the 
problem.  You  can  show  that  pleasure  is  only  an  elusive  and 
phantasmal  by-product  of  things  and  qualities;  it  cannot  be 
pursued  in  itself  with  any  success;  and  you  can  subsume  plea-  i 
sure  under  the  head  of  interest,  which  is  the  general  affective 
counterpart  of  knowledge  and  objects.  But  pain  is  not  like  that; 
it  can  sometimes  be  avoided  (that  is,  it  does  not  always  increase 
through  flight,  as  pleasure  diminishes  through  pursuit);  and 
when  it  cannot  be  avoided  we  wish  it  could  be.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  positive  experiences  we  have.  On  the  other  hand,  destruc¬ 
tion  is  clearly  enough  negative,  the  termination  of  experience, 
being,  and  interest.  But  here  the  question  is:  Why?  There  is  a 
religious  answer  that  speaks  of  patience  and  atonement.  This 
answer  is  not  at  odds  with  poetry,  but  neither  is  it  available  to 
poetry  as  a  formal  solution  of  the  poetic  problem. 

Let  us  say  that  we  recognize  the  fact  of  material  concreteness 
in  human  experience,  and  though  matter  itself  be  not  evil  (as 
in  the  Persian  scheme),  yet  it  does  seem  the  plausible  enough 
ground  for  some  kind  of  dualism,  division,  tension  and  conflict, 
the  clash  of  desires,  and  evil  and  pain.  Spirit  and  matter, 
supernatural  and  natural,  good  and  evil,  these  tend  to  line  up 
as  parallel  oppositions.  Even  so  rarefied  and  geometric  a 
material  concept  as  that  of  symmetry  has  its  danger  for  the 
concept  of  beauty  through  unity.  How  could  symmetry  be  part 
of  the  definition  of  beauty?  Think,  says  Plotinus,  what  that 
doctrine  leads  us  to.  ‘Only  a  compound  can  be  beautiful,  never 
anything  devoid  of  parts’  (i,  vi,  i).  But  parts  and  composition 
(and  decomposition)  seem  to  be  inescapable  in  the  human! 
situation,  and  on  the  modem  view,  art,  especially  verbal  art, 
confronts  this  fact.  We  say  that  art  ought  to  have  the  concrete- 
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ness  of  recognition  and  inclusion;  it  ought  to  have  tension, 
balance,  wholeness.  Anybody  can  see  that  there  could  never  be 
any  drama  or  story,  either  comic  or  tragic,  without  evil.  Nor 
for  that  matter  (though  this  may  not  at  first  glance  be  so 
obvious)  could  there  be  any  pastoral  or  idyllic  retreat,  any 
didactic  or  satiric  warning,  any  lyric  complaint  —  or  any  lyric 
rejoicing,  so  far  are  the  springs  of  human  rejoicing  buried  in  the 
possibility,  the  threat,  the  memory  of  sorrow.  Of  course  we  will 
say  that  we  don’t  call  evil  itself,  or  division,  or  conflict,  desirable 
things.  We  only  call  facing  up  to  them,  facing  up  to  the  human 
predicament,  a  desirable  and  mature  state  of  soul  and  the  right 
model  and  source  of  a  mature  poetic  art.  And  I  think  there  is 
some  comfort  in  this  answer  —  though  again,  with  a  certain 
accent,  it  may  sound  somewhat  like  telling  a  boy  at  a  baseball 
game  that  the  contest  is  not  really  important  but  only  his  noticing 
that  there  is  a  contest.  The  great  works  and  the  fine  works  of 
literature  seem  to  need  evil  —just  as  much  as  the  cheap  ones, 
the  adventure  or  detective  stories.  Evil  is  welcomed  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  structure  of  the  story,  the  rhythm  of  the  song. 
The  literary  spirit  flourishes  in  evil  and  couldn’t  get  along  with¬ 
out  it.  And  so,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  we  face  here  some  kind  of 
problem  concerning  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell. 

If  we  take  the  relatively  cautious  course  of  saying  that  in 
poetry  there  has  to  be  an  ironic  balance  of  impulses,  rather 
than  clear  Fourth  of  July  choices  and  celebrations,  it  will 
sound,  and  I  fear  with  some  reason,  to  a  moralist  like  Yvor 
Winters  as  if  we  entertained  only  wavering  beliefs  and  purposes, 
no  moral  commitments.  And  if  we  talk  more  boldly  about  evil 
being  ‘reconciled’  in  poetry,  we  are  going  to  sound  to  Marshal 
McLuhan,  and  I  fear  with  some  show  of  reason  on  his  side,  as  if 
we  were  propitiating  evil,  giving  some  dark  earth  spirit  its 
rightful  place  in  the  scheme  of  things.  (See  his  review  of  D.  E.  S. 
Maxwell  in  Renascence,  Spring  1955.)  Marshal  McLuhan  will  call 
us,  along  with  Eliot,  a  set  of  Manichean  dualists,  some  kind  of 
split  personalities,  or  pagans  trying  to  stand  on  tip-toe.  At  this 
point  no  doubt  R.  P,  Warren’s  Brother  to  Dragons  and  Faulkner’s 
Fable  will  have  to  be  interrogated.  It  appears  that  the  critics 
are  going  to  have  to  inquire  whether  in  Faulkner’s  Fable  recon¬ 
ciling  good  and  evil  has  not  taken  the  form  of  making  God 
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Himself  something  capacious  enough  and  something  ambiguous 
enough  to  include  both  good  and  evil  and  to  make  atonement 
for  His  own  evil  —  as  in  the  last  reveries  of  the  humanist 
philosopher  Paul  Elmer  More.  ' 

So  far  as  I  have  any  thesis  in  this  paper,  I  have  been  trying  to  1 

suggest  that  the  desire  of  a  literary  theorist  for  some  kind  of  sub-  * 

stance  as  opposed  to  either  Platonic  idea  or  Platonic  semblance,  “ 

is  closely  tied  to,  and  may  even  sometimes  be  a  cover  for,  an  ' 

even  deeper  desire  that  hterary  art  should  embrace  something  * 

which  we  cannot  very  well  imagine  the  human  substance  as  < 

being  free  from,  the  fact  of  evil,  both  as  suffering  and  as  destruc-  ' 

tion.  This  kind  of  embrace  may  very  well  be  a  thing  that  is  I 

more  necessary  to  verbal  art  than  to  any  other.  I  think  there  < 

may  well  be  certain  Platonic  forms  of  truly  fine  art  —  notably  1 

certain  forms  of  drawing  and  carving,  arts  which  Plato  himself  < 

was  apparently  concerned  to  purify  in  the  geometric  direction. 

But  verbal  art  can  scarcely  be  interesting  in  that  way.  . 

And  I  have  been  touching  on  the  idea  that  if  verbal  art  has  I 
to  take  up  the  mixed  substance  of  good  and  evil,  its  most  likely] 
way  of  success,  and  its  peculiar  way,  is  a  mixed  way.  And  that  ^ 
means  not  simply  a  complicated  correspondence,  a  method  of'  ii 
alternation,  now  sad,  now  happy,  but  the  oblique  glance,  thej 
vertical  unification  of  the  metaphoric  smile.  To  pursue  the 
ironic  and  tensional  theories  in  the  way  most  hkely  to  avoid  thej 
Manichean  heresy  will  require  a  certain  caution  in  the  use  of] 
the  solemn  and  tragic  emphasis.  Dark  feelings,  painful  feelings,: 
dismal  feehngs,  even  tender  feelings  move  readily  towards  | 
the  worship  of  evil.  And  they  have  the  further  disadvantage 
that  they  run  readily  into  pure  feeling  itself,  its  indulgence  and  : 
the  theory  of  that,  as  in  the  eighteenth  century.  There  was  a 
girl  in  Mrs.  Thrale’s  set  at  Streatham  who  could  weep  sol 
prettily  that  she  was  sometimes  called  upon  to  give  a  parlour  ■ 
demonstration.  It  is  true  that  pure  laughter  too  hcis  its  limita-  j 
tions.  It  may  be  idiotic.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  optimistic ! 
writing  that  sounds  like  the  result  of  laughing  gas.  But  bright  j 
feelings  and  the  smile  go  with  metaphor  and  wit,  and  when  j 
pltiying  on  serious  topics,  wit  generates  a  certain  mimicry  of  j 


substance  which  is  poetry.  There  was  another  member  of  thf  f 
Streatham  set  who  in  a  Preface  to  Shakespeare  noticed  thatp 


The  Psychology  of  Tragic  Pleasure' 

ROY  MORRELL 

MINE  is  a  hackneyed  subject,  and  I  should  like  to  say  at  once 
that  some  obvious  points  which  may  appear  heavily  laboured 
in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  are  included  not  in  order  to 
instruct,  but  to  facilitate  reference  when  I  come  to  a  psycho¬ 
analytical  analogy  at  the  end. 

I  have  little  room,  in  my  theory,  for  the  jargon  of  psycho¬ 
logical  pleasure  terms  such  as  Sadism  and  Masochism.  The 
masochistic  element  in  literature  is  familiar  and  it  appears  dis¬ 
tinct  from  Tragedy.  The  Romantic  mood  which  finds  pleasure 
in  ‘swooning  to  death’  has,  I  know’,  been  called  tragic,  but  this 
is,  I  believe,  a  confusion.  When  Tragedy  appears  in  nineteenth 
century  literature,  it  seems  alien  and  even  shocking  to  the 
Romantic  sensibility.  The  argument  that  the  appeal  of  Tragedy 
is  sadistic  is  likewise  unconvincing:  the  critic  argues  —  rightly, 
I  think  —  that  literature  or  drama  which  openly  relishes 
cruelty  repels  those  of  us  who  are  not  sadists,  yet  those  of  us 
who  are  not  sadists  can  find  pleasure  in  Tragedy. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  sadism  might,  however,  be 
pressed  in  a  different  way:  it  might  be  said  that  some  ‘censor¬ 
ship’  mechanism  enables  us  to  derive  sadistic  pleasure  —  those 
of  us  who  deny  that  we  are  sadists  —  only  from  something  not 
TOO  sadistic,  from  something  not  recognizable  as  sadism. 
Psychologists  do,  in  fact,  extend  the  term  sadism  to  include  not 
only  sexual  violence  or  a  relish  in  inflicting  pain  inexplicable 
except  through  some  sexual  analogy,  but  also  a  more  general 
satisfaction  in  the  discomfiture  of  others.  At  one  time  it  seemed 
to  me  that  tragic  pleasure  must  be  explicable  in  this  way.  Are 
not  all  but  the  best  of  men  moved  to  envy  the  lot  of  their  more 
energetic  or  more  successful  fellows?  We  may  think  we  are  un¬ 
selfish,  or  good  sportsmen,  rejoicing  in  our  friend’s  success,  his 
windfall,  his  prize  in  the  sweepstake  —  he  bought  only  one 

*  A  paper  read  to  the  Conference  of  the  International  Association  of  University 
Professors  of  English,  Paris,  Aug^t  25th,  1953. 
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ticket,  lucky  fellow,  and  we  had  bought  ten  —  we  may  rejoice 
in  his  fat  legacy.  We  cannot  blame  ourselves,  we  blame  only 
him,  when  we  quickly  detect  signs  of  ‘uppishness’  in  him;  and 
we  leave  him  to  go  his  superior  way.  How  quickly  and  vir¬ 
tuously,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  rally  round  with  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  friendship  and  pity,  refraining  from  the  least  mention 
of  ‘poetic  justice’,  should  he  lose  his  wealth  as  quickly  as  he 
acquired  it.  Nor  is  it  entirely  petty  thus  to  wish  for  an  assurance 
that  Fate  is  not  too  unfair,  that  if  she  withholds  from  us  her 
special  favours,  she  does  not  deal  us  her  worst  blows.  To  see 
disaster  befalling  a  great  and  fortunate  person  dwarfs  our  own 
worries  and  troubles,  and  makes  them  more  easily  bearable. 
Fate,  great  personages,  disasters  befalling  them  —  these  are  the 
stuff  of  tragedy,  and  that  pity  should  be  seen  as  something 
related  to  envy,  and  therefore  undesirable,  perhaps  indicates 
that  Aristotle  was  thinking  partly  along  these  lines. 

Reflection  will  show  us,  however,  that  any  such  theory  is 
incomplete.  It  assumes  a  detachment  on  the  part  of  the 
audience;  it  ignores  the  fact  that  most  spectators  and  readers 
sympathize,  or  perhaps  actually  identify  themselves  with  the 
hero.  We  may  be  more  sophisticated  than  the  schoolboy  who 
forgets  that  Jim  Hawkins  is  not  himself,  but  we  sympathize 
with  Oedipus,  Lear;  Othello,  Tess  and  Hugo  actively  enough 
to  wish  to  avert  the  disasters  which  await  them.  In  short, 
tragic  pleasure  does  not  arise  through  the  gratification  of  a  wish, 
but  in  a  wish’s  frustration.  This  reminder  should  prevent  our 
toying  with  psychological  pleasure  terms,  masochism  or 
sadism,  dilute  them  as  we  may,  or  with  any  conception  of 
‘poetic  justice’.  Tragedy  does  not  ‘please’  in  this  sense;  it  does 
not  please  our  palate,  nor  awaken  pleasurable  anticipation. 
On  the  contrary,  we  resist  Tragedy,  and  try  to  avert  it.  The 
j  pleasure  arises  only  afterwards,  and  no  small  part  of  the  plea¬ 
sure  is  the  discovery  that  we  have  the  strength  to  face  a  world 
which  is  larger  than  the  mere  creation  of  our  wishes. 

There  remain  the  anthropologists’  data  of  the  magical 
“  origins  of  Tragedy.  We  all  know  that  pain,  mutilation,  sacri- 
i  lice,  ritual  burial,  once  implied  renewal,  resurrection,  the 
I  germination  of  the  seed.  But  what  have  such  things  to  do  with 
us  today?  Having  outgrown  the  magical  view  of  the  world. 
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why  have  we  not  outgrown  Tragedy?  It  is  true  that  primitive 
impulses  still  move  us  unconsciously.  Freud  has  shown  that 
accidents,  breakages  and  the  like,  are  sometimes  instinctive 
sacrifices,  sops  to  Nemesis.  We  may  not  use  the  word  Hubris^ 
but  we  dislike  and  fear  boasting;  we  touch  wood,  and  hang  up 
mistletoe;  and  in  the  same  way  the  tragic  experience,  in  which 
we  suffer  vicariously,  may  still  be  ‘good  magic’  and  seem  to 
appease  the  Fates. 

The  Fates  indeed  are  merely  projections  of  our  anxieties, 
and  if  the  Fates  have  gone,  the  anxieties  remain.  And  it  is  in 
this  way,  I  think,  that  we  usually  find  the  appeal  of  Tragedy 
defined  today.  If  art  is  man’s  method  of  imposing  a  pattern  on 
the  disorderly  material  of  life.  Tragedy’s  function  is  to  get  under 
control  life’s  most  chaotic  and  difficult  parts.  Gilbert  Murray 
said,  ‘In  its  primitive  form,  drama  was  doing  beforehand  the 
thing  you  longed  or  dreaded  to  do;  doing  afterwards  the  thing 
that  lived  in  your  mind  and  could  not  be  exorcised.’ 

Modem  warfare  has  shown  that  man  has  not  outgrown  this 
need  for  anticipating  or  exorcising.  In  Freud’s  account  of  war 
neuroses,  he  pointed  out  that  the  anxious  individuals,  whose 
imaginations  pictured  the  horrors  of  battle  in  advance,  were 
least  liable  to  shell-shock.  He  also  pointed  out  that  recovery 
from  shock  was  necessarily  accompanied  by  dreams  of  the 
shocking  experience.  Attempts  to  cure  the  patient  by  diverting 
his  mind  always  failed;  his  injured  psyche  was  set  on  rehearsing 
and  rehearsing  the  horror  in  daydreams  and  in  sleep  until 
gradually  the  experience  was  brought  under  control;  and  cures 
were  accelerated  not  by  removing  the  patients  to  the  quiet  of 
the  country,  trying  to  make  them  forget,  but  rather  by  remind¬ 
ing  them  of  the  battlefield,  supplementing  their  imaginings  by 
noises  of  bombardment  and  by  additional  shocks. 

All  this  is  well  known,  but  it  is  interesting  because,  first,  it 
suggests  why  surprise  is  unimportant  in  Tragedy.  Indeed,  as 
Mr.  Lucas  says,  dramatic  irony  and  suspense  —  with  their 
hints  of  what  is  about  to  happen  —  far  from  detracting  from  the 
effect  of  tragedy,  only  enhance  the  horror.  We  can,  moreover, 
see  a  great  tragedy  again  and  again,  without  diminution  of 
effect:  it  is,  indeed,  as  if,  within  our  own  minds.  Tragedy  were 
never  a  performance,  always  a  rehearsal.  Second,  Freudian 
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psychology  corroborates  our  previous  impression  that  ‘Tragic 
Pleasure’  is  a  phrase  which  can  be  used  only  with  reserve,  in 
inverted  commas.  We  are  not  ‘pleased’  by  the  destruction  of 
the  hero,  any  more  than  the  soldier  is  ‘pleased’  either  by  the 
shock  which  penetrates  his  illusions,  or  by  the  dreams  by  which 
he  seeks  to  control  or  exorcise  the  terror.  Pleasure  there  is 
indeed,  but  only  afterwards,  in  the  feeling  of  having  gained 
control,  partial  or  complete,  over  the  chaotic  experience. 

In  the  book  where  Freud  develops  this  theme  —  that  certain 
human  behaviour  can  be  explained  only  by  going,  as  the  title 
puts  it,  ‘Beyond  the  Pleasure  Principle’,  he  analyses  examples 
of  play  in  children,  where  sometimes,  by  persistent  repetition, 
the  child’s  psyche  obtains  control  over  a  painful  experience. 
Freud  then  compares  the  psyche  to  a  cell.  He  sees  it  as  having 
a  highly  sensitive  interior  protected  by  a  hard  rind  from  the 
cruel  shock-laden  wind  of  the  real  world.  Some  objective 
reality  may  be  absorbed  into  layers  of  the  rind,  and  defences 
may  be  strengthened  by  marshalling  energies  from  within  to 
resist  specific  attacks  —  just  as  our  soldier  who  was  full  of 
‘horrible  imaginings’  before  the  battle,  saved  himself  from  shell¬ 
shock.  Some  adaptation  is  possible,  but  the  psyche  tries  to 
‘make  do’  with  the  simplest  set  of  illusions  which  seems  as  if  it 
might,  with  luck,  work.  Except  that  ‘work’  is  hardly  the  word: 
the  psyche  is  essentially  lazy,  seeking  to  economize  effort. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  an  unexpected  disaster  may  break 
through  these  too  simple  defences,  and  the  whole  equilibrium 
of  the  psyche  may  be  upset  until  the  new  experience  has  been 
absorbed  and  brought  under  control,  and  a  more  complex,  a 
less  dangerously  sensitive,  composition  established. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this:  it  is  Gilbert  Murray’s  theory 
of  rehearsing  and  exorcising,  in  metaphor.  But,  as  Freud  ex- 
5  plains,  the  metaphor  of  the  cell  economizing  its  energy  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  ‘pleasure  principle’  (its  little  labour-saving  ideal  home 
is  really  the  home  of  the  death  instincts),  but  being  forced  to 

I  reorganize  itself  into  more  complex  life  —  this  metaphor  refers 
these  ‘unpleasure  processes’,  of  which  the  tragic  experience  is 
1  one,  to  the  very  principle  of  life  itself.  It  is  thus  that  the  sperm 
■  forces  the  ovum  to  live,  repeating  in  every  individual  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  organic  life  began.  Whatever  disturbances 
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occurred  during  the  cooling  of  the  globe,  one  imagines  life  — 
not  real  life  at  first,  but  merely  the  potentiality  of  life  —  coming 
into  being  not  once  but  many  times,  and  fading  out  again,  until 
some  further  disturbances  intervened,  enforcing  a  readjustment, 
a  complication  of  the  cell,  the  beginning  of  a  cycle  of  life,  before 
the  simplicity  of  death  could  be  re-attained. 

In  this  view,  then,  there  are  two  sets  of  impulses,  one  set 
which  can  be  termed  ‘death  instincts’,  which  are  innate;  and 
the  other  set,  reacting  to  disturbing  stimulation  from  the  out¬ 
side,  which  enable  the  individual  to  adapt  and  to  reorganize 
and  to  live  more  complexly  —  Tragedy  exciting  the  second  set. 
I  am  simplifying,  perhaps;  for  instance  I  omit  the  possibility 
of  innate  disturbances  which  may  complicate  the  life  of  the 
psyche  by  fifth-column  activity  within.  With  Freud’s  name  on 
one’s  lips  one  is  not  likely  to  forget  such  impulses  as  compli¬ 
cated  the  life  of  Oedipus,  for  example.  But  on  the  whole  I  am 
not  misrepresenting  Freud,  for  in  this  book  he  does  make  men¬ 
tion  —  a  single  passing  mention,  but  unambiguous— of  Tragedy. 

By  ‘death  instincts’  Freud  explains  that  he  doesn’t  mean 
‘suicide  instincts’.  Death  is  not  their  immediate,  only  their 
ultimate  aim;  their  immediate  aim  is  the  preservation  of  the 
established  life-cycle  to  death,  with  the  least  possible  inter¬ 
ference  or  tension.  Tragedy’s  preoccupation  with  death  indi¬ 
cates  no  alliance  with  these  ‘death  instincts’  but  rather  a  desire 
to  rid  us  of  the  numbing  effect  of  its  terror.  But  there  are 
obvious  reservations  to  be  made  here:  in  many  tragedies  we  are 
reminded  that  death  is  not  the  worst  that  can  happen  to  the 
hero,  and  I  hope  to  show  later  that  his  death  has,  in  addition, 
a  special  function  to  perform. 

For  the  moment  the  essential  function  of  Tragedy  would 
appear  to  be  the  complicating  and  strengthening  of  the  psyche 
by  means  of  shocks  from  outside:  not,  of  course,  violent  and  dis¬ 
organizing  shocks,  but  mild,  preventive,  reorganizing  ones. 
The  participation  in  ‘tragic  conflicts’  may  be  a  part  of  such 
reorganizing;  though  I  am  thinking  of  a  toughening  less  crude 
than  that  which  some  German  philosophers  have  thought 
desirable.  Theoretically  it  would,  I  suppose,  be  possible  to 
present  a  tragedy  so  horrible  that  there  resulted  a  real  shock  — 
like  shell-shock  —  from  which  the  patient  would  have  to  be 
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cured.  In  practice,  however,  we  can  usually  protect  ourselves 
by  recalling,  if  we  are  forced,  that  what  is  happening  on  the 
stage  is  not  ‘real’.  There  is  probably  a  level  of  tragedy,  involv¬ 
ing  not  too  drastic  a  reorganization  of  the  psyche,  at  which 
tragedy  is  most  effective. 

But  when  we  come  to  define  this  level,  and  to  consider  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  tragic  experience  is  conveyed  to  the 
audience,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  inevitably  defining  charac¬ 
teristics  in  the  tragic  hero.  In  Elizabethan  tragedy,  we  are  at 
once  aware  of  the  hero’s  position  —  Faustus’s,  Hamlet’s,  Cler¬ 
mont’s,  Othello’s  —  a  step  or  so  ahead  of  his  age.  He  develops 
fine  sensibilities  at  heavy  cost;  he  suffers  and  fails.  The  audience 
follow  the  hero’s  aspirations,  his  explorations  in  new  realms  of 
feeling;  they  face  the  possibility  that  such  noble  struggles  will 
be  thwarted  by  the  insensibility  and  evil  of  the  men  around 
them,  by  the  weight  of  the  past,  by  blind  chance.  Despite  the 
hero’s  defeat,  however,  the  experience  is,  for  the  audience,  a 
reorganization  from  the  old  life  to  the  new  fuller  one;  the  cell  is 
hindered  in  its  easy  acceptance  of  the  old  instinctive  life  cycle, 
and  compelled  to  live  more  complexly.  I  believe  great  tragedy 
always  has  this  effect  of  bringing  the  consciousness  to  a  threshold 
between  the  old  and  the  new,  although  it  may  have  other 
methods  of  doing  this  than  by  representing  the  hero  as  thus 
stepping  to  a  threshold  or  beyond.  Nor  is  the  representation 
of  such  a  hero  alone  sufficient:  the  nobility  of  Clermont  is  not 
enough,  for  instance,  to  make  a  great  tragedy  out  of  The 
Revenge  of  Bussy  D'Ambois. 

None  the  less,  a  great  hero  —  one  human  enough  for  the 
f  audience’s  sympathy,  and  remarkable  enough  to  lift  their 

I  imaginations  —  is  important.  It  is  mainly  through  the  hero’s 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  we  judge  the  truth  of  the  world 
I  which  the  dramatist  asks  us  to  accept,  its  ‘values’,  its  revelance 
i  to  the  possibilities  of  our  own  existence.  I  have  already  said 
i  we  feel  more  than  a  detached  sympathy  for  the  hero;  we  feel 
;  I  more  than  ‘there,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  go  I’;  we  identify 
:  I  ourselves,  and  go,  with  him.  The  extent  of  the  identification 
»  i  varies  in  different  members  of  the  audience,  and  with  differ- 
-  cut  types  of  Tragedy.  Some  identification  occurs  even  in 
:  j  Ckimedy;  but  the  essence  of  comedy  is  that  identification  is 
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partial  and  temporary  and  that  we  are  continually  dissociat¬ 
ing  ourselves  in  laughter.  Stephen  Haggard  and  Athene  Seyler 
tell  us  in  The  Craft  of  Comedy  that  actors  recognize  this,  keeping 
slightly  ‘outside’  the  parts,  self-dramatizing  and  slightly  over¬ 
characterizing,  in  comedy,  but  acting  realisdcally  and  ‘straight’, 
identifying  themselves  with  their  parts  and  trying  to  ‘live’  them, 
empathizing  —  if  I  may  use  this  word  in  a  more  limited  sense 
than  it  is  normally  used  in  criticism  —  empathizing  in  the 
characters  in  a  serious  play.  I  used  the  word  ‘realistically’ 
inaccurately  as  a  paraphrase  of  the  actors’  word  ‘straight’. 
In  fact,  too  great  a  degree  of  realism  with  its  reminders  of  the 
particular  and  commonplace  can  be  distressing  to  the  audience. 
If  the  audience  too  are  to  empathize  in  the  hero,  we  should 
probably  agree  that  a  slightly  stylized  and  remote  production 
is  more  effective;  indeed,  this  matter  of  ‘psychological  distance’ 
in  drama  has  been  explored  by  philosophers  and  critics. 

My  emphasis  on  the  reality  of  the  hero  is  unfashionable,  and 
went  out  with  Bradley.  But  although  I  am  willing  to  defend 
this  emphasis,  I  reahse  that  the  position  has  its  dangers;  parti¬ 
cularly  if  adopted  by  actors.  If  an  actor  believes  that  a  play 
exists  for  the  sake  of  character,  and  for  his  acting  of  it,  the 
result  is  frequently  disastrous.  Nothing  repels  an  audience  so 
much  as  finding  that  an  actor,  with  a  strong  and  perhaps 
highly  mannered  personality,  has  ‘got  in’  first.  I  am  not  arguing 
that  personalities  should  dominate  the  play,  least  of  all  the 
personalities  of  actors.  Such  domination  defeats  the  whole  end 
of  drama,  which  is  not  to  give  scope  for  actors  or  actresses  (pace 
M.  Cocteau),  nor  to  impress  the  audience,  but  to  enable  the 
audience  to  respond  and  react  themselves.  And  they  can  only 
respond  naturally  and  unselfconsciously  if  the  actor  has  the 
tact  to  leave  a  little  of  the  initiative  to  them,  if  he  underacts  a 
little,  perhaps.  And,  needless  to  say,  they  can  only  respond  if 
the  whole  play,  the  whole  action,  rings  true.  Only  then  cas 
they  also  be  convinced  by  the  hero’s  part  in  it.  I  certainly  do 
not  believe  that  the  play  should  be  subordinated  to  character, 
none  the  less  I  do  believe  that  for  the  full  functioning  —  tht 
purging  —  of  Tragedy,  our  credulity,  our  four-dimensional 
acceptance,  our  ability  to  empathize  in  the  tragic  hero,  or 
bovarize  —  as  ^Huxley  and  others  have  called  it  —  is  alway 
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relevant.  I  need  hardly  distingu  sh  here  between  bad  bovar- 
ism  and  good:  if  we  are  tempted  to  identify  ourselves  with 
some  hero  of  less  intelligence  and  capacity  for  living  than  our¬ 
selves,  it  is  probably  to  satisfy  some  dream  of  affluence  or 
success;  in  short,  to  escape.  Empathy  in  a  character  of  a  different 
kind,  with  a  mind  and  soul  larger  that  our  own,  requires  effort 
and  imagination,  and,  apart  from  any  ordeal,  any  adjustment 
to  the  harsher  realities  which  may  be  forced  upon  us  by  the 
tragic  development  of  the  plot,  the  greater  awareness  into 
which  we  are  led  tallies  with  the  experience  we  derive  from 
other  great  art. 

Before  considering  whether  this  is  the  whole  truth,  I  should 
like  to  recapitulate  briefly  and  add  to  what  I’ve  said  about  the 
tragic  hero.  We  have  argued  that  whatever  pleasure- principle 
factors  enter,  the  distinctive  appeal  of  Tragedy  can  only  be 
explained  by  going  ‘beyond  the  pleasure  principle’;  we  suffer 
an  ordeal,  face  life  at  its  most  difficult  and  complex,  but  derive 
pleasure  in  the  new  readiness  and  power  we  have  gained 
thereby.  To  enable  us  to  live  more  complexly  and  to  persuade 
us  that  what  we  are  getting  is  true  to  life  —  for  it  is  important 
that  we  should  not  feel  that  the  dramatist  is  either  cheating 
us  or  sparing  us,  treating  us  as  children  who  cannot  be  told  the 
truth  —  we  are  invited  to  empathize  in  a  hero  of  a  certain  type. 
We  feel  more  deeply  and  subtly,  act  more  courageously,  more 
passionately,  in  him,  and  all  the  time  with  the  conviction  that 
it  is  true  to  life,  a  fuller  life  than  our  own.  We  may  add  that 
as  drama  has  to  work  quickly,  superficial  superiorities,  such  as 
those  of  rank  and  fortune  mentioned  by  classical  critics,  may 
predispose  some  of  us  to  empathize,  though  modem  class¬ 
conscious  audiences  may  prefer  other  qualities.  Whatever  elst 
the  tragic  hero  is,  however,  he  should  not  be  dull:  some 
conscientiously  proletarian  modem  writers  make  a  mistake, 
I  think,  when  they  solemnly  present  with  a  drab  little  hero  — 
unless  they  succeed  in  making  out  of  him  a  twentieth-century 
Everyman.  That  may  be  as  successful  occasionally  as  the  great 
character  who  lifts  our  imaginations,  and  it  may  invite  our 
empathy  no  less. 

Edith  Sitwell  has  remarked  that  Tragedy  always  opens 
on  a  question,  ‘Who?’  —  Who  is  the  tragic  hero?  what  is  his 
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significance?  The  answer  is  seldom  given  as  explicitly  as  in  the 
closing  lines  of  The  Great  God  Brown:  the  Police  Captain,  you 
may  remember,  has  given  Cybel  a  few  minutes  alone  with  the 
dying  Brown  to  make  him  talk;  he  then  comes  in  and  asks, 
‘Well,  what’s  his  name?’  Cybel  answers,  ‘Man’,  and  the  Police 
Officer,  his  notebook  open,  asks  ‘How  d’yuh  spell  it?’ 

The  spelling  is  not  difficult:  it  is  either  ‘Everyman’,  ourselves, 
whose  fate  we  must  endure;  or  it  is  ‘Potential  Man’,  whose 
powers  of  hving  it  would  be  well  for  the  species  if  we  could 
assimilate. 

Nothing  of  what  I  have  said  so  far  is  new,  and  little,  I  hope, 
is  controversial.  But  one  point  is  unexplained:  If  Tragedy  is, 
as  I  have  described  it,  a  vicarious  ordeal,  why  is  the  unhappy 
ending  essential?  Why  cannot  the  ordeal  he  provided  by  a  * 
serious  and  terrifying  depiction  of  the  sufferings  of  the  hero, 
if  he  recovers  from  an  almost  mortal  wound  to  live  ‘happily 
ever  after’?  Death,  as  we  know,  is  not  essential.  Oedipus  lives 
on  for  a  while;  but  in  his  despair,  blood  streaming  from  his 
eyesockets,  he  is  a  more  terrible  symbol  of  defeat  than  the 
hanged  Jocasta.  Defeat,  the  end  of  effective  life,  the  end  of 
hope  for  the  hero  —  these  are  essential.  His  death,  in  fact,  is 
convenient;  but  why? 

It  is  true  that  the  death  of  the  hero  is  occasionally  accom-  j 
panied  by  the  suggestion  of  a  new  start.  Before  the  death  of  ‘ 
Henchard,  some  of  our  interest  has  been  transferred  to  Eliza-  ■  ( 
beth-Jane;  Macbeth’s  death  is  followed  by  the  coronation  of  j 
Malcolm;  there  is  even  mention  of  the  succession  in  Hamlet;  ;  j 
but  these  are  not  ‘happy  endings’.  Between  the  effect  of  Hamlet  i  ] 
and  that  of  The  Winter's  Tale  there  is  a  difference  of  kind  not  f  t 
of  degree:  I  know  this  difference  depends  not  merely  on  the  I  ] 
ending,  but  differences  in  the  texture  of  the  play  throughout;  I  li 
and  a  key  difference,  in  my  view,  is  that  in  the  Tragicomedy  j  t 
our  sympathies  are  not  centred  to  the  same  extent  on  a  single  . 
person.  In  this,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  special  propriety:  that  |  (j 
the  audience  should  not  be  asked  to  empathize  seriously  and  y 
deeply  in  a  hero  who  is  going,  not  to  die,  but  to  live  ‘happily  y 
ever  after’.  ;  n 

Still,  there  is  this  difference  in  texture  and  it  would  be  fairer  to  I  B 
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compare  the  effect  of  Villette  with  that  of  Jane  Eyre^  or  the  two 
versions  of  a  Shakespeare  tragedy,  before  and  after  it  had  been 
doctored  to  ‘please’  Restoration  or  eighteenth-century  audiences. 

I  don’t  think  there  can  be  serious  doubt  that,  despite  Aristotle’s 
contrary  opinion,  the  unhappy  ending  is  indispensable  for 
tragic  effect,  and  the  ordeal  theory  is  incomplete.  Indeed 
nothing  would  seem  to  fit  the  ordeal  theory  better  that  some 
modern  crime  fiction.  Raymond  Chandler  does  not  spare  his 
readers  when  he  describes  his  hero  being  taught  by  some  thug 
to  mind  his  own  business,  but  I  have  yet  to  encounter  a  critic 
who  calls  this  literature  tragic. 

The  effect  of  Tragedy  is  courage;  not  mere  toughness,  nor 
bravado,  nor  the  will  to  display  power,  but  simply  calmness  and 
readiness,  the  discovery  that  even  in  the  harshest  experiences 
there  is,  to  quote  Richards,  ‘no  difficulty’;  the  difficulty  arises 
from  the  illusions  and  subterfuges  by  which  we  seek  to  dodge 
reality,  and  which  we  unconsciously  fear  are  going  to  betray 
us. 

But  how  does  this  change  come  about?  How  is  it  that  for 
a  time  we  are  personally  participating  in  the  fears  and  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  hero,  our  need  to  dodge  increased;  and  then 
that  we  are,  almost  suddenly  sometimes,  freed  from  these 
apprehensions,  having  achieved  an  impersonal  objective 
attitude? 

Freudian  psychology  helped  us  with  a  corroboration  before, 
can  it  now  provide  us  with  an  answer?  We  are  again  up  against 
the  difficulty  of  providing  generalizations  which  are  valid  for 
all  types  of  individuals  —  I  recall  a  member  of  the  Cambridge 
English  Faculty  who  claimed  that  he  had  never  experienced 
tragic  catharsis:  clearly  my  generalizations  cannot  include  him. 
I  put  forward  no  chain  of  proof,  tested  at  every  link,  only  a 
kind  of  analogy  which  seems  to  me  more  plausible  at  some  times 
than  at  others. 

In  pathological  ‘fixations’,  when  the  psyche  shrinks  from 
developing  into  maturity,  it  often  turns  aside  into  a  fantasy 
world  comparable  to  the  empathizing  or  bovarizing  fantasies 
which  we  have  been  discussing.  It  is  permissible  to  compare 
normal  with  pathological  processes,  for,  as  the  example  of  Mme 
Bovary  reminds  us,  no  sharp  line  divides  the  two.  It  is  a  matter 
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of  better  or  of  worse  adjustment,  and  both  possibilities  are  open 
to  all  of  us. 

At  all  events,  with  the  conception  of  psychological  fixation 
in  mind,  we  can  reframe  our  question  thus,  ‘Does  Tragedy 
provide  the  individual  in  the  audience  with  a  means  of  expan¬ 
sion  through  empathy,  through  good  “bovarism”,  and  then,  but 
only  in  the  destruction  of  the  hero,  free  the  individual,  break  his 
empathy  at  the  point  where  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  fixa¬ 
tion,  where  his  fantasies  might  otherwise  usurp  the  energies 
required  for  real  life?’  If  this  question  is  framed  correctly,  we 
could  say  simply  that  the  individual  adjusts  himself  to  real  life 
because  his  fantasy  life  has  died  with  the  hero. 

I  do  not  know  how  general  these  fixation  fantasies  are,  how¬ 
ever,  and  I  should  like  to  establish  an  analogy  between  the 
tragic  ‘empathy-ordeal-diszister’  process  and  some  more  general 
fantasy  process.  But  meanwhile  one  point  is  worth  noting. 
Freud  in  dealing  with  fixations  has  concentrated  mainly  on 
infantile  incest  fantasies;  the  tragic  function  —  of  enabling  one 
to  grow  and  adjust  oneself  —  might  therefore  be  expressed  as 
breaking  free  from  a  fixation,  if  one  had  no  more  to  explain  that 
Oedipus  Tyr annus.  But  the  main  point  hangs  on  Freud’s  reminder 
that  an  elaborate  fantasy-living  is  normal  in  children.  In  their 
‘endless  imitation’,  they  enter  into  fantasies,  change  them,  dis¬ 
card  them  to  meet  the  demands  of  real  life,  return  to  fantasy 
play  at  a  moment’s  notice  —  they  cease  being  soldiers  or  Red 
Indians  and  rush  in  to  their  real  dinner,  then  rush  out  again 
to  be  pirates  or  shipwrecked  mariners  —  doing  safely,  easily  and 
normally  what  no  adult  can  do  without  serious  risk  to  his  sanity. 
The  explanation  of  this  links  up  with  what  we  said  earlier  about 
good  and  bad  empathy:  the  whole  principle  of  a  child’s  life  is 
growth,  expansion;  and  his  normal  fantasies  are  informed  in¬ 
evitably  with  this  expansion;  they  are,  mainly,  fantasies  of  grow¬ 
ing  up;  and  he  is  indeed  growing  minute  by  minute;  except  for 
the  pathological  case,  the  child  wath  the  infantile  fixation,  the 
child  has  no  past,  but  only  a  future  which  he  is  constantly 
realizing.  For  the  adult  it  is  a  different  matter;  every  fantasy 
has  the  danger  of  becoming  a  fixation,  a  mental  cancer  growing 
inward  when  the  normal  expansive  organic  growth  has  slowed 
down,  a  step  aside,  a  turn  back  to  the  past  —  unless,  as  we  have 
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suggested,  the  fantasy  is  of  a  special  kind,  derived  from  outside 
impact,  demanding  new  effort,  offering  new  opportunities  of 
creative,  imaginative,  expansion. 

^But  we  were  seeking  in  the  realms  of  psychology  for  a  more 
general  type  of  fantasy,  for  comparison  with  tragic  empathy. 
Is  this  not  found  in  the  artificially  induced  fantasy  of  the  ‘trans¬ 
ference’,  a  part  of  the  mechanism  by  which  all  psycho-thera¬ 
peutic  analysis  was  at  one  time  attempted?  An  account  of  this 
mechanism  is  given  in  Jung’s  Modern  Man  in  Search  of  a  Soul. 
Jung  describes  the  failure  of  Breuer’s  early  therapeutic  treat¬ 
ment,  which  Breuer  with  deliberate  but,  as  it  turned  out,  most 
unfortunate  reference  to  Aristotle,  called  ‘Catharsis’.  Breuer’s 
‘Catharsis’  was  simply  free  confession  aided  by  the  probings  of 
the  physician,  and  Jung  explains  that  it  ‘consisted  of  putting  the 
patient  in  touch  with  the  hinterland  of  his  mind’.  It  failed 
because  one  of  two  kinds  of  fixation  followed  treatment  and 
caused  a  relapse.  In  fact,  though  of  course  Breuer  did  not 
realize  it  at  this  stage,  it  did  not  purge  effectively;  the  term 
‘Catharsis’  had  been  usurped. 

Breuer’s  treatment  seemed  to  promise  success;  the  patient 
always  improved  at  first;  but  then  one  of  two  things  happened: 
in  some  cases,  to  use  Jung’s  words,  ‘The  patient  goes  away 
apparently  cured  —  but  he  is  now  so  fascinated  by  the  hinter¬ 
land  of  his  own  mind,  that  he  continues  to  practise  catharsis  to 
himself  at  the  expense  of  his  adaptation  to  life.  He  is  bound  to 
the  unconscious  —  to  himself.’  In  other  cases,  as  is  well  known, 
the  patient  develops  a  sense  of  complete  dependence  on  the 
physician,  and  collapses  if  the  connection  is  severed.  Both 
reactions  are  in  the  nature  of  fantzisy-fixations:  in  the  first  case, 
the  patient’s  fantasies  are  self-contained,  they  are  fantasies 
about  himself;  in  the  second  case  a  fantasy  of  child-parent 
dependence  —  the  patient  is  the  child;  the  physician  the 
parent  —  is  set  up,  and  persists.  In  short,  all  Breuer  had  dis¬ 
covered  or  rediscovered  was  the  relief  and  comfort  of  confession, 
and  the  helpless  dependence  which  followed  it. 

Freud’s  system  of  analysis  which  superseded  Breuer’s  made 
use  of  a  similar  relationship  of  dependence  —  the  dependence 
of  child-patient  on  father-confessor-physician  —  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  stages,  but  strove  to  break  this  ‘transference’  later. 
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This  break  was  always  regarded,  of  course,  as  indispensable  for 
a  cure;  and,  when  properly  successful,  it  effected  something 
much  more  in  the  nature  of  a  real  catharsis.  The  important 
difference  between  Freud’s  analytical  ‘transference’  and 
Breuer’s  was  that  Freud’s  did  not  merely  bring  to  light  a  few 
repressed  thoughts  and  impulses  from  the  ‘hinterland  of  the 
patient’s  mind’,  it  strove  also  to  bring  the  patient  face  to  face 
with  some  terror,  forced  him  to  experience  in  his  fantasy  some¬ 
thing  which  had  been  evaded  in  the  past,  something  which 
provided  a  key  to  later  conduct  with  its  evasions  and  suppres¬ 
sions.  Only  if  the  psycho-analyst  is  able  to  lead  the  patient  to  a 
climax  of  resistance  ending  in  painful  temporary  collapse,  does 
this  treatment  end  successfully  and  lead  to  the  eventual  read¬ 
justment  of  the  patient.  This  process  is  different  from  that  of 
Tragedy  mainly  in  the  fact  that  the  patient  is  led  back  to  a 
point  where  a  wrong  turning  had  been  taken  in  his  past  develop¬ 
ment,  where  he  takes  the  hurdle  he  had  evaded  then,  and  leaves 
his  old  self  behind;  whereeis  in  tragedy,  the  individual  is  led  for¬ 
ward.  But  there  are  points  of  comparison  too:  there  is  the 
initial  fantasy,  there  is  the  postponed  and  resisted  pain, 
eventually  faced  either  in  the  death  of  the  hero,  or  in  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  death  of  the  old  incomplete  self;  there 
is  also  that  oft-discussed,  perhaps  essential  tragic  element, 
‘recognition’,  the  ‘anagnorisis’  of  Aristotle,  which  is  akin  to, 
perhaps  leads  to,  self-revelation. 

I  had  hoped  to  explain  Tragedy  in  terms  of  psycho-analysis 
and  instead  find  myself  expressing  the  analytical  process  in 
terms  of  tragedy.  We  can,  however,  add  a  few  more  bricks 
which  seem  to  fit  into  the  wall  of  this  circular  argument.  If  the 
effect  of  tragedy  depends,  as  I  believe,  upon  the  end,  not  merely 
upon  any  earlier  ordeal;  if,  not  indeed  the  death  of  the  hero,  but 
the  end  of  what  he  stands  for  is  essential  to  release  the  audiena 
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and  enable  them  to  adjust  themselves  to  reality,  if  purgation  mo 
depends  not  merely  upon  the  intensity  of  the  transference  but  cnt 
indispensably  also  upon  the  way  it  is  broken,  then  we  might  the 
expect,  as  a  result  of  empathizing  in  heroes  who  do  not  fail  cm] 
tragically,  but  instead  live  ‘happily  ever  afterwards’,  a  patho-  I 
logical  state  of  dependence  similar  to  the  pathological  conditi(»  othi 
of  Breuer’s  patients.  But  this  is  not  unlike  Mme  Bovary’s  state;  Mr. 
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and  those  people  who,  not  making  the  mistake  of  Mme  Bovary 
and  attempting  to  live  their  day  dreams,  do  none  the  less  seek 
wish-fulfilment  dreams  in  novels  and  films,  are  often  called, 
with  justice,  film  or  fiction  ‘addicts’.  Their  first  need  after  read¬ 
ing  the  average  novel,  or  seeing  the  average  film,  seems  to  be 
to  return  to  the  cinema  or  the  fiction  library  for  another  one. 
Whatever  exciting  or  dangerous  ‘ordeals’  the  addict  has  ex¬ 
perienced  vicariously,  ‘purgation’  is  not  one  of  them,  and  he 
attempts  no  adjustment  but  remains  dependent  on  his  fan¬ 
tasies.  He  could  not  continue  to  empathize  in  a  person  who  is 
dead,  but  he  is  glad  to  do  so  in  one  who  lives  happily  ever  after¬ 
wards;  and  the  more  he  gets  from  Hollywood  or  the  bestseller- 
writer,  the  more  dependent  he  becomes,  upon  his  own  fantasies, 
or  upon  the  dispenser  of  them.  I  make  the  distinction  because 
the  tone  of  certain  writers  —  talking  down  to  the  reader, 
flattering  him,  comforting  him,  encouraging  his  prejudices  — 
has  not  escaped  critical  comment.  It  seems  to  me  not  impossible 
that  a  reader  may  get  to  the  point  of  feeling  that  the  favourite 
author  knows  him  and  his  weaknesses  and  secrets  so  well  that 
the  author  is  almost  in  the  reader’s  confidence;  and  as  a  sales 
device,  ensuring  the  complete  dependence  of  the  reader  upon 
the  physician-confessor-guardian-parent  of  an  author  who  con¬ 
tinually  dispenses  absolution  to  the  reader  for  not  growing  up, 
it  is  unrivalled. 

Referring  to  Hamlet  and  The  Winter's  Tale  earlier,  I  suggested 
that  in  a  Tragicomedy  there  was  a  propriety  in  not  inviting  so 
deep  and  serious  an  empathy  in  the  hero,  as  would  be  proper  in 
Tragedy.  The  reason  is  implied  in  what  I  have  just  said:  em¬ 
pathy  does  not  break  itself,  and  an  author  whose  theme  gives 
him  no  opportunity  of  breaking  it,  should  not  —  if  he  intends  to 
deal  honesty  with  his  public  —  invite  it  very  deeply  and  in¬ 
tensely  in  the  first  place.  Good  Tragicomedy  —  and  perhaps 
most  of  us  would  agree  that  Tragicomedy  is  not  commonly 
entirely  convincing  —  but  the  best  Tragicomedy  has  some  of 
the  critical  detachment  of  Comedy;  or  else  it  distributes  the 
empathy  amongst  several  characters. 

Had  I  the  time  I  should  have  liked  to  mention  one  or  two 
other  points.  I  think,  for  instance,  that  those  moments  to  which 
Mr.  Eliot  has  called  attention,  when  the  hero  dramatizes 
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himself  and  his  lonely  struggle  against  the  Fates,  find  a  place  in 
my  scheme.  Such  self-dramatization  in  real  life  is  not  amiable; 
we  forgive  it,  in  moments  of  exceptional  stress,  in  those  we  know 
and  love,  but  we  take  it  as  weakness.  The  heroes  who  do  this 
kind  of  thing  continually  from  the  rise  of  the  curtain  on  Act  I 
are,  as  serious  tragic  heroes,  intolerable.  In  great  tragedy  we 
forgive  it,  as  we  forgive  it  in  ourselves  and  in  our  friends;  but 
the  dramatic  effect  lies  in  the  fact  that  at  such  moments,  when 
the  audience  know  the  limits  of  the  hero’s  strength,  the  nearness 
of  his  end,  and  the  hero  too  knows  it,  but  is  desperately  hiding 
the  knowledge  from  himself  —  at  such  moments  our  critical 
faculty  is  stirring  to  waken,  and  our  empathy  is,  as  it  were, 
being  worked  loose. 

I  should  also  have  liked  to  discuss  those  tragedies  which  the 
audience  approaches  quite  detachedly,  their  critical  sense 
awake  throughout.  In  my  view  such  Tragedies  are  a  different 
species,  and  to  regard  them  as  the  same  leads  only  to  confusion 
in  theatrical  production  and  in  criticism. 

But  it  is  possible  here  to  offer  only  a  brief  summary. 

Tragedy  is  man’s  reheaisal  of  the  harsher  realities  of  life;  by 
it  the  psyche’s  cell  is  forced  out  of  its  lethargy,  its  conservative 
instinctive  life-cycle  where  it  is  only  delusively  secure,  and  it 
adapts  itself  to  a  more  complex  readiness  for  life. 

The  tragic  hero  is  usually,  as  Aristotle  said,  uncommonly 
great  and  alive:  only  if  he  is  great  (but  we  mean  by  this  not 
merely  great  in  rank)  does  his  downfall  impress  us  with  the 
insignificance  of  our  own  petty  anxieties  and  mishaps;  only  if 
he  is  great  —  better  than  ourselves  —  does  our  attempt  to  share 
his  experiences  increase  our  own  capacity  for  living.  The  place 
of  the  great  hero  is  sometimes,  however,  succcessfully  supplied 
by  the  figure  of  ‘Everyman’  or  by  the  representative  not  of  all 
mankind  but  of  a  large  group.  Exceptionally  our  empathy  may 
even  be  elicited  by  an  idea,  a  ‘cause’,  with  the  success  of  which 
the  fates  of  numerous  individuals  are  bound  up.  This  could 
be  said  not  only  of  a  few  modem  plays,  but  also  of  Antigone. 
Character,  or  some  figure  or  idea  in  which  the  audience  can 
identify  themselves  exactly  as  in  a  great  character,  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  tragedy;  it  must  not  dominate  the  action,  but  it  is, 
despite  Aristotle,  as  indispensable  as  action.  In  certain 
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modern  plays  —  A  Streetcar  named  Desire,  Lottie  Dundass  and  others 
—  the  action  is  adequate,  the  end  is  disastrous,  but  the  persons 
are  not  tragic  characters:  their  place  is  not  in  drama,  but  in  a 
psycho-analyst’s  case-book;  they  are  tawdry  and  second-rate 
persons  with  whom  no  audience  can  with  advantage  identify 
themselves,  and  their  failure,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  not 
tragic. 

Finally,  despite  Aristotle,  Mr.  Lucas  and  others,  the  general 
seriousness  of  the  theme  is  not  enough:  the  action  must  end  in 
disaster.  More  than  a  bare  hint  of  the  ‘rebirth’  or  renewal 
theme  is  dangerous.  A  production  of  Macbeth,  for  instance, 
which  allowed  all  our  sympathy  for  Macbeth  to  ebb  before  the 
desperate  scenes  in  Acts  IV  and  V,  and  encouraged  us  to 
identify  ourselves  and  our  interests  in  Malcolm,  would  trans¬ 
form  the  play  into  melodrama.  But  in  the  tragic  end  of  the 
hero,  and  of  the  hopes  we  had  in  him,  there  is  nothing  defeatist; 
for  only  in  his  failure  is  some  connection,  some  ‘transference’ 
between  us  and  our  fantasy  life  in  the  play,  broken,  and  our 
own  energies  set  free. 
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The  Prisoner  of  The  Prisoner  of  ^enda 
Anthony  Hope  and  the  Novel  of  Society 

S.  GORLET  PUTT 

I 

ONE  day  in  November,  1893,  a  young  barrister  of  thirty 
was  walking  from  Westminster  County  Court  to  his  chambers 
in  the  Temple,  when  the  idea  of  Ruritania  came  into  his 
head.  He  smoked  a  pipe  on  it,  and  the  next  day  wrote  the 
first  chapter  of  The  Prisoner  of  This  young  man  had 

already  published  three  novels  with  only  moderate  success;  a 
fourth  novel  was  about  to  appear,  and  he  was  meditating  a 
fifth.  He  was  tom  (as  many  were  before  and  have  been  since) 
between  the  safety  of  his  profession  and  the  nagging  itch  to  make 
more  time  for  his  writing.  He  made  time.  Within  one  calendar 
month  the  new  novel  was  finished.  It  appeared  in  April  1894  — 
for  in  those  unenlightened  days  it  was  possible  to  see  your  book 
on  sale  within  three  months  of  completing  the  manuscript. 
(For  biographical  material  I  have  relied  solely  on  Anthony 
Hope’s  Memories  and  Notes  (1927)  and  the  authorized  life  by  Sir 
Charles  Mallet:  Anthony  Hope  and  his  Books  (1935).) 

The  creation  of  Ruritania  made  one  reputation  and  has 
ruined  another.  Both  reputations  belonged  to  Ruritania’s 
creator,  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  (he  used  a  ready-made  nom 
de  plume  by  docking  his  surname).  The  first,  a  reputation  for  a 
‘rattling  good  story’,  for  romance  larger  than  life  and  refresh¬ 
ingly  unlike  life,  has  had  a  sturdy  survival.  Three  years  ago,  a 
Hollywood  film  company  found  it  worth  while  spending  a  for¬ 
tune  on  the  fifth  film  version  of  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda—z.  Techni¬ 
color  version  in  which,  to  the  distress  of  purists,  the  Elphberg 
red  hair  was  overlooked.  The  second,  a  reputation  for  social 
and  political  comedy  of  a  high  order,  barely  survived  the 
author’s  death  in  1933.  Its  duration  may  be  gauged  by  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  possible  to  collect  a  library  of  Anthony 
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Hope  novels  by  scouring  the  less-favoured  shelves  of  second¬ 
hand  bookshops,  at  an  average  price  of  perhaps  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  per  volume. 

II  ! 

J^enda  or  no  ^enda,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  critics 
of  the  iSgos  to  forecast  Anthony  Hope’s  future  as  a  novelist. 
All  they  could  learn  from  the  pre-^enda  books  was  that  the 
young  writer  was  remarkably  versatile  and  productive.  His 
first  novel,  A  Man  of  Mark  (1890),  was  published  at  the  author’s 
expense.  It  is  a  carefully  contrived  unambitious  little  tale  of 
Aureataland,  a  South  American  republic  —  and  the  first  step 
towards  Ruritania.  The  plot  includes  a  small-scale  revolution 
with  stagey  late-Victorian  ‘effects’  of  horses’  hoof-beats  and 
presidential  yachts;  the  dialogue  is  in  the  main  stiff,  with  only 
occasional  gleams  from  the  future  author  of  The  Dolly  Dialogues, 
such  as  the  reference  to  ‘a  sum  of  money  too  small  to  mention 
but  too  large  to  pay’.  The  second  novel.  Father  Stafford  (1891), 
ushers  in  Hope’s  long  series  of  novels  of  courtship,  the  common 
quality  of  which  is  a  combination  of  quite  astonishing  naivety 
of  motivation  (as  we  say  nowadays)  and  a  singular  aptness  in 
conveying  observed  behaviour.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  sample 
of  his  commentary  on  Lady  Julia:  ‘She  had  a  considerable,  if 
untrained  and  erratic,  instinct  towards  religion,  and  exhibited 
that  leaning  towards  the  mysterious  and  visionary  which  is  the 
common  mark  of  an  acute  mind  that  has  not  been  presented 
with  any  methodical  course  of  training  worthy  of  its  abilities.’ 
The  jolt  from  this  sort  of  urbanity  to  horrible  fustian  must 
strike  a  modern  reader  with  an  almost  physical  shock  and 
reminds  us  of  Anthony  Hope’s  divided  view  of  himself,  his  art 
and  his  public.  ‘Be  it  good  or  evil,  she  was  his!  Who  forbade 
his  joy?  Though  all  the  world,  aye,  and  all  heaven,  were  against 
him,  nothing  should  stop  him.’  It  is  hardly  possible  to  believe 
that  the  man  who  wrote  the  two  passages  could,  when  he  sat 
down  to  dash  off  this  sort  of  thing,  wilfully  mistake  fustian  for 
emotion,  tale-telling  for  art,  day-dreaming  for  psychology.  The 
plot  of  Father  Stafford  is  equally  bedevilled.  At  first,  all  is 
pleasantly  witty  in  the  leisured  world  in  which  Eugene  Lane, 
a  wealthy  young  M.P.,  happily  engaged  to  one  damsel  and 
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mildly  flirting  with  another,  turns  aside  for  a  moment  to  enter-  J 

tain  his  old  friend  Stafford,  an  ascetic  but  fashionable  Anglo-  d 

Catholic  priest.  Stafford  is  charmed  by  the  flirtatious  Lady  ‘] 

Julia,  but  only  recognizes  his  own  feelings  when  he  sees  them  c 

staring  from  the  portrait  of  himself  painted  by  an  artist,  another  o 

of  Lane’s  house-guests.  Horrified,  he  flies  to  the  embrace  of  the  h 

Church  of  Rome,  leaving  Lady  Julia  to  that  of  Lane.  The  h 

amiable  old  cynic  who  in  so  many  of  Hope’s  novels  stands  aside  v 

in  the  wings  muttering  the  author’s  own  commentary,  ends  the  t 

novel  with  the  observation:  ‘I  think.  Lady  Julia,  you  have  spoilt  c 

a  Saint  and  made  a  Cardinal.’  Father  Stafford  had  grace  and  I 

wit  in  plenty,  but  the  young  novelist  was  still  willing,  some-  a 

times  with  insulting  abruptness,  to  fob  off  his  readers  with  arch-  J 
ness,  melodrama,  or  (as  in  the  absurd  revelation  of  Stafford’s  t 
true  passion  via  the  portrait)  downright  drivel.  t 

Mr.  Witt's  Widow  (1892),  the  third  pre-z^^nrfa  novel,  offered  a  s 

simple  ‘reversal  of  fortune’  theme,  an  easy  familiarity  with  the  c 

world  of  fashion,  and  a  more  consistent  tone  of  light  intrigue.  d 

Gerald,  son  and  heir  of  Lord  Tottlebury,  is  engaged  to  marry  ‘1 

the  widow  of  Mr.  Witt.  His  cousin  George  recognizes  her  as  a  a 

pauper  whom  he  had  defended  years  ago  in  an  obscure  court-  fl 

room  —  her  crime  being  the  theft  of  a  pair  of  shoes.  George  s 

must  save  the  family  honour,  but  his  reluctant  mud  will  not  s 

stick  because  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  substantiate  his  hints  a 

and  charges.  He  himself,  of  course,  falls  in  love  with  Mrs.  Witt 
When,  by  another  hand,  Mrs.  Witt’s  past  history  is  confirmed  v 
and  Gerald  dutifully  drops  her,  the  reversed  championship  now  ii 
undertaken  by  George  brings  him  in  turn  into  the  social  shadow.  q 
The  whole  enterprise  is  competent,  novelette-ish,  readable;  c 
once  again  the  reader  is  kept  firmly  in  his  place,  and  wonden  c 
quite  what  to  do,  in  the  contrived  pantomime,  with  such  bonus  d 
gems  as  this:  ‘It  was  Mr.  Blodwell’s  practice  to  inveigle  people  f 

into  long  gossip,  and  then  abuse  them  for  wasting  his  time.’  s 

Here  is  a  sentence  from  the  first  page  of  A  Change  of  Air  ( 1 893),  t 

the  most  successful  of  the  pre- J^i^nda  novels:  ‘Manners  and  ed-  a 
quette  are  first  the  shadowed  expression  of  facts  and  then  the  c 
survival  of  them,  the  reverence  once  paid  to  power,  and  now  j 
accorded,  in  a  strange  mixture  of  chivalry  and  calculation,  to  1; 
mere  place  whence  power  has  fled.’  This  is  the  world  of  Henry  t 
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James  —  and  it  is  tme  that  in  their  shocking  lapses  into  melo¬ 
drama  no  less  than  in  their  set-pieces  of  social  and  moral 
‘placing’,  Hope’s  novels  do  remind  us  that  his  writing  career 
overlaps,  for  much  of  its  course,  that  of  The  Master.  Yet  two 
other  qualities,  one  to  Hope’s  advantage  and  the  other  sadly 
hampering,  were  already  present  in  these  early  tales  to  indicate 
how  widely  separated  —  how  almost  opposite  —  were  the  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  two  writers;  so  widely  separated,  indeed,  that 
the  discovery  that  as  men  and  artists  they  had  something  in 
common  comes  almost  as  oddly  as  the  disclosure  of  Mr.  T.  S. 
Eliot’s  affinity  with  Kipling.  The  first  quality,  an  inestimable 
arrow  in  Hope’s  quiver,  was  his  fine  ear  for  dialogue.  (Henry 
James  had  a  witty  turn  for  social  exchanges,  but  anyone  who 
turns  to  his  plays  can  see  at  once  how  far  that  talent  was  from 
the  ability  to  point  and  polish  actual  talk.)  The  second  quality, 
setting  Hope  at  the  opposite  p>ole  from  James,  was  his  modest 
concern  to  be  a  ‘professional’  seller  of  stories,  always  ready  to 
disclaim  the  higher  reaches  of  fiction,  always  ready  to  stoop  to 
‘tricks  of  the  trade’.  Those  very  passages  of  social  comment  that 
a  present-day  admirer  would  most  readily  quote  are  often 
found  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  his  chapters,  where  they 
serve  as  neat  exercises  in  suspense,  interrupting  and  thus 
sharpening  the  reader’s  desire  to  know  ‘what  happens  next’  — 
a  trick  less  characteristic  of  James  than  of  Dr.  P.  G.  Wodehouse. 

A  Change  of  Air  concerns  an  avant-garde  poet.  Dale  Bannister, 
who  rents  a  house  at  Market  Denborough,  thus  transferring  — 
in  the  eyes  of  most  of  its  inhabitants  —  Bohemia  to  Arcadia.  He 
quickly  becomes  involved  in  local  life  and  politics,  scales  the 
county  ladder,  and  when  the  local  Radical  quotes  one  of  his 
own  more  revolutionary  verses  in  the  local  press,  hastens  to 
disclaim  his  earlier  opinions.  There  is  an  oddly  distant  ‘period 
flavour’  about  the  details  of  these  conflicts  between  county 
snobbery  and  Radicalism,  between  literary  Republicans  and 
the  entrenched  gentry.  But  the  human  situation  is  both  fresh 
and  universal:  it  is  not  the  prerogative  of  any  one  age  or  politi¬ 
cal  faith  to  discover  that  flesh-pots  are  not  over-stuffed  with 
principles.  It  is  all  the  more  distressing  when  the  young  author, 
having  set  his  lively  characters  in  a  situation  at  once  enter¬ 
taining  and  serious,  urbane  and  symbolic,  suddenly  remembers 
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the  claims  of  the  readers  of  ‘tales’  and  introduces  melodrama: 
Dale  writes  an  ode  to  grace  the  visit  of  a  Royal  Duke  and  the 
aggrieved  Radical,  aiming  an  assassin’s  pistol  at  his  Lost 
Leader,  hits  and  kills  by  mistake  the  poet’s  jilted  Nellie.  Nellie 
is  not  the  only  victim.  The  novel’s  poise  is  shattered,  the  out¬ 
moded  mechanics  creak  like  pantomime  trapdoors,  and  at  the 
approach  of  the  larger-than-life,  all  the  carefully  observed  real 
life  has  fled. 

A  second  political  novel.  Half  a  Hero,  was  published  in  the 
same  year,  1893.  It  has  a  strong  main  subject,  the  rise  of  the 
new  Labour  movement  and  the  shuddering  rings  caused  in  the 
social  pond  when  a  great  stone,  in  the  shape  of  a  Labour  Prime 
Minister,  is  plopped  into  its  midst.  The  scene  is  New  Lindsey, 
a  British  colony  as  remote  as  Aureataland  or  Ruritania,  but 
peopled  by  a  recognizable  London  society;  one  can  hardly 
stroll  in  the  Park  of  its  capital  city  without  bumping  into 
Cabinet  Ministers,  the  Chief  Justice,  or  the  Governor’s  Lady. 
Social  and  political  strands  are  interwoven;  the  emotional  and 
political  temperatures  rise  together.  Quite  enough  matter,  one 
would  have  supposed,  for  a  deck-chair  novel  designed  to  catch 
one’s  interest  without  insulting  one’s  intelligence.  But  no:  the 
demand  for  melodrama,  whether  from  within  Hope’s  own 
nature  or  (more  likely)  his  view  of  the  reader’s  expectations, 
will  not  be  denied.  The  Labour  Prime  Minister  must  needs  be 
blackmailed  by  the  husband  of  his  ex-mistress,  fall  into  a  squalid 
public  brawl,  and  be  killed  in  a  riot.  Amused  attendance  at 
Government  House  and  the  Chief  Justice’s  ball  have  hardly 
prepared  us  for  such  drastic  goings-on,  and  once  again  the 
accumulated  interest  is  scattered. 

However  sad  it  may  be  to  contemplate  the  damage  wrought 
to  Hope’s  reputation  by  his  over-production  (a  risk  which  in 
his  case  provoked  the  full  ferocity  of  Gresham’s  Law),  his  early 
fecundity  was  certainly  impressive.  The  year  of  the  birth  of 
Z^nda,  1 894,  saw  the  publication  of  four  new  novels,  and  each 
is  a  prototype  of  many  later  books.  Of  The  Prisoner  of 
itself  there  is  no  need  to  speak  —  indeed,  Hope’s  own  literary 
reputation  has  been  for  too  long  a  prisoner  in  that  crowned  and 
gilded  cage.  The  Indiscretion  of  the  Duchess  is  a  piece  of  tedioui 
triviality  cluttered  with  duels,  honour  and  diamond  necklaces  - 
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and  there  were  to  be  several  repetitions  of  this  formula.  The 
Dolly  Dialogues  show  the  master  of  cynical  repartee  at  his  most 
scintillating  —  and  there  is  not  one  of  his  thirty-odd  books  with¬ 
out  the  saving  grace  of  wit.  The  God  in  the  Car  proves  with  what 
effect  Anthony  Hope  could  combine  his  strongest  talents  — 
dialogue  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world  of  affairs  —  when  he 
set  his  mind  to  it. 

The  instant  popularity  of  The  Dolly  Dialogues  can  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  sharp  yet  mellow  note  of  their  social  satire:  sharp 
because  the  wit  has  a  pointed  verve,  mellow  because  the  satirist, 
speaking  from  within  the  circle,  throws  his  barbs  with  a  smile  of 
amused  toleration  and  does  not  hate  the  objects  of  his  passing 
ridicule.  And  so,  although  the  badinage  concerns  itself  mainly 
with  such  mild  social  misdemeanours  as  philandering,  the 
epigrams  scattered  through  the  talk  are  not  so  much  tart  ex¬ 
posures  as,  in  a  sense,  ‘useful’  observations  delivered  with  a  sly 
straight  face.  ‘Economy  is  going  without  something  you  do 
want  in  case  you  should,  some  day,  want  something  which  you 
probably  won’t  want.’  No  savagery  there!  Nor  is  there  more 
than  a  shrug  in  the  presence  of  social  dishonesty  —  as  when  the 
narrator  is  surprised  that  Mrs.  Hilary  Musgrave  should  express 
moral  disapproval  of  Lady  Mickelham,  because  after  all  ‘Mrs. 
Hilary  is  quite  good-looking  herself’.  The  exact  quality  of 
Hope’s  implicated  amusement  may  be  illustrated  by  the  typical 
theme  of  one  dialogue:  a  fashionable  wife,  piqued  to  hear  that 
her  husband  has  helped  a  young  scapegrace  to  emigrate  after 
embezzling  money  in  order  to  live  up  to  the  social  standard  of 
the  lady  he  was  ‘cultivating’,  relents  with  a  pleased  smile  on 
learning  that  the  lady  was  herself.  The  extent  of  Hope’s 
;  participation  in  the  world  he  exposes  is  everywhere  apparent; 

«  his  wit  played  well  within  the  limits  of  late-Victorian  social 
assumptions: 


‘She  has  a  north-country  accent.’ 

‘It  might  have  been  Scotch,’  said  I. 
‘She  plays  the  piano  a  good  deal.’ 

‘It  might  have  been  the  fiddle,’  said  I. 
‘She’s  very  fond  of  Browning.’ 

‘It  might  have  been  Ibsen,’  said  I. 
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No  entrenched  order  is  likely  to  turn  to  rend  so  urbane  a 
critic;  among  the  chorus  of  praise  there  was  grave  commenda¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  George  Meredith. 

The  God  in  the  Car,  the  novel  that  is  said  to  have  caused  Cecil 
Rhodes  to  exclaim,  ‘I’m  not  such  a  brute  as  all  that’,  was  the 
book  Hope  finished  a  month  before  he  smoked  his  pipe  over 
the  notion  of  J^enda.  Here,  the  political  and  the  social  com¬ 
fortably  cohabit:  the  political  actions  of  the  aggressive  hero 
Ruston  may  flutter  social  dovecotes,  but  it  is  action  based  upon 
the  world  of  the  doves  and  is  not,  this  time,  a  matter  of  swords 
and  pistols  hired  from  a  theatrical  costumier.  Ruston  is  like  one 
of  the  more  dashing  Elizabethan  privateers  who  cut  a  poor 
figure  at  court,  but  whose  shady  frigates  were  financed  by 
courtiers  and  by  the  Queen  herself.  But  the  significant  quality 
of  this  novel  is  not  Hope’s  ability  to  set  our  sympathy  veering 
between  the  ‘bucaneer  modernized’  and  his  more  squeamish 
stay-at-home  backers,  but  in  the  fact  that  Ruston’s  Empire¬ 
building  enterprise  is  unfolded  in  outspoken  talk  among  well- 
informed  equals.  The  plot  demands  that  the  standards  of  society 
shall  be  violated  by  society’s  licensed  Juggernaut,  but  those 
standards  are  taken  for  granted  throughout  and  were  shared 
by  Hope’s  intended  readers.  Behind  the  surface  tensions  of  a 
serene  social  group  sniffing  after  glory  and  riches  but,  on  the 
whole,  daring  not  to  snap,  the  theme  is  that  of  an  intelligent 
woman,  accustomed  to  act  through  her  less  gifted  menfolk, 
suddenly  confronted  with  a  chance  to  act  for  herself — to  sail 
away  with  the  pirate  instead  of  sitting  at  home  with  the  share¬ 
holders.  It  was,  in  1894,  a  sufficiently  daring  subject.  It  de¬ 
manded  a  rare  degree  of ‘handling’.  It  was  handling  of  the  kind 
Hope  could  best  organize.  There  was  no  James-like  hesitancy 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  or  the  price  to  be  paid  for  full 
collaboration.  The  long  struggle  between  Maggie  Dennison’s 
duty  to  her  own  personality  and  her  duty  to  her  circle  was 
fought  out  in  the  open  in  passages  of  fine  dialogue  only  occa¬ 
sionally  marred  by  Hope’s  distressing  ‘ays’  and  ‘nays’  and 
‘recking  of  naught  elses’.  The  climax  (and  this  is  a  James 
‘situation’)  comes  at  a  relatively  low  point,  where  Ruston  con¬ 
fronts  Maggie  with  the  intention  of  ‘sending  her  away’  but 
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blurts  out  that  he  wants  her,  while  Maggie  —  whose  intention 
it  was  to  translate  love  into  action  by  eloping  with  her  pirate  — 
finds  her  best  qualities  pulling  with  rather  than  against  the 
social  magnet,  and  returns  to  her  husband. 

‘I  am  very  nervous  about  it,’  Hope  wrote  in  his  diary.  The 
God  in  the  Car  had  caused  him  more  labour  than  any  other  book 
to  date.  It  was  well  received.  Personal  tributes  came  from  such 
ill-assorted  readers  as  Field-Marshal  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  and 
H.  G.  Wells.  The  former  as  a  man  of  affairs  had  known  many 
people  like  the  tempted  hostess  and  her  ruthless  champion, 
but  ‘had  never  thought  to  have  seen  their  inward  minds  so 
clearly  set  forth’.  The  praise  is  significant;  its  source  is  more  so. 
Since  Hope’s  day,  there  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  the 
chances  of  a  Field-Marshal  being  enthralled  by  the  work  of  a 
fashionable  well-reviewed  young  novelist.  The  fault  is  not 
wholly  with  the  Field-Marshals.  Since  1894  the  novel  has 
broken  new  ground  and  Hope  himself,  writing  today,  would 
probably  have  had  courage  to  give  his  imagination  freer  rein. 
But  there  has  been  loss,  too  —  the  loss  of  a  cultured  but  not 
specifically  ‘literary’  body  of  readers,  who  must  now  search  far 
on  the  fiction  shelves  for  an  intelligent  treatment  of  the  sort  of 
problems  they,  as  men  and  women  in  society  rather  than  as 
experts  in  new  modes  of  expressing  niceties  of  guilt  or  frustra¬ 
tion,  know  and  understand. 

By  this  time  Hope  had  turned  his  back  on  the  law  and  was 
to  be  for  the  rest  of  his  life  a  doggedly  ‘professional’  writer.  His 
constant  awareness  of  the  reader  was  to  lead  him  to  squander 
his  gifts  on  inferior  melodramas,  but  those  same  gifts  also 
informed  his  best  work.  His  subtleties  were  to  be  subtleties  of 
presentation,  and  his  notable  phrases  would  be  valued  for  their 
sense  rather  than  their  poetry:  they  were  never  subtleties  of 
expression  rearing  up  a  barrier  between  writer  and  reader.  He 
wrote  to  be  read. 

m 

At  the  end  of  1896  Anthony  Hope  surveyed  a  profitable  year 
of  writing  and  then  wrote  in  his  diary:  ‘I  have  not  been  very 
happy.  The  writing  does  not,  as  a  life,  altogether  content  me 
and  I  grow  more  and  more  despondent  as  to  my  chance  of  doing 
anything  really  good.’  Brought  up  as  a  Liberal  and  Broad 


Churchman,  he  had  listened  to  the  conversation  at  his  father’s  5 
dinner-table,  had  read  the  Spectator  and  The  Times  from  the  age  i* 
of  twelve,  had  followed  a  steady  enjoyable  course  through  j 
Marlborough  and  Balliol  to  the  Bar,  had  acquitted  himself  f 
without  disgrace  as  a  Parliamentary  candidate,  had  seemed  all 
set  for  a  public  career.  At  the  end  of  his  life  Sir  Anthony  Hope 
Hawkins,  of  whom  Barrie  was  soon  to  write:  ‘He  made  more  j 
people  happy  than  any  other  author  of  our  time,’  showed  no  |  , 

disposition  to  be  faithless  to  his  first  love:  j  , 

For  the  political  life  is  in  its  higher  grades  a  great  one,  and  I  ! 
to  be  immersed  in  great  affairs  makes  a  man  bigger.  1  | 

have  a  strong  liking  and  admiration  for  public  men,  and 
I  have  small  patience  with  people  who  sneer  at  them;]  ‘ 
thinking  to  be  superior,  they  are  merely  silly.  One  some-  j  ’ 
times  hears  a  tenth-rate  writer,  or  artist,  sneer  at  Cabinet  ( 
Ministers,  and  the  least  gifted  of  them  had  ten  times  the  ^ 
brains  possessed  by  such  critics  as  these.  j  *' 

The  division  of  loyalty  implied  by  these  extracts  from  Hope’s  j  t 
diary  in  the  first  flush  of  literary  success  and  from  Memories  and  ^ 
Motes,  the  considered  summary  of  his  life,  is  the  clue  to  his  status  j  g 
as  a  novelist.  On  the  one  hand,  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  public  j  j] 
place  and  his  ability  to  keep  in  step,  both  as  man  and  writer,  j, 
with  the  world  of  responsible  affairs,  did  preserve  him  in  the  j] 
long  post~J^enda  period  from  the  temptation  to  produce  nothing  ft 
but  a  series  of  trumpery  cloak-and-dagger  imitations  of  that  y, 
succes  fou.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  content  to  leave  unex-  i  ei 
plored  even  in  his  most  ambitious  work  those  compelling  below-  \  p 
the-surface  areas  of  human  personality  which  were  exerting,  [ 
throughout  his  career,  an  ever-increasing  fascination  over  hisi  oj 
fellow-novelists.  Nor  could  he  ignore  bread-and-butter  con-i  rj 
siderations;  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family  in  the  higher  j  gj 
ranks  of  comfortable  officialdom  he  set  himself  to  earn  as  muchj  a 
by  his  pen  as  he  would  have  earned  at  the  Bar  or  in  public  life.j  ^ 
To  this  need,  and  to  his  own  undoubted  enjoyment  in  spinning 
an  exciting  yarn,  may  be  attributed  such  ‘tuppence-coloured’ 
stories  as  The  Chronicles  of  Count  Antonio  (1895)  with  its  ‘damned 
lot  of  “Ands”  and  “Nows”  and  “Buts”  —  pseudo-ScripturaTj  fj, 
(Hope’s  own  description,  when  he  re-read  the  novel  in  I9i3);j  tiz 
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The  Heart  of  Princess  Osra  (1896),  compounded  of  coy  homilies 
and  gadzooksery;  Phroso  (1897),  chock-full  of  sieges,  secret 
passages  and  smothered  oaths;  Rupert  of  Hentzau  (1898),  sequel 
to  Zenda,  in  which  Rudolph  Rassendyll  confronts  again  his 
engaging  adversary  against  a  background  of  high-souled 
cavaliers,  high-falutin’  loyalties  and  the  involuntary  charm  of 
a  period  when  an  English  milord  could  lightly  order  a  ‘special’ 
on  a  Balkan  railway;  and  Simon  Dale  (1898),  an  intricate  histori¬ 
cal  romance  starring  Charles  II  and  Nell  Gwyn.  Taken  at  a 
gulp,  these  amiable  rigmaroles  are  still  readable,  once  one  has 
grown  accustomed  to  the  abominable  peppering  of  ‘ays’  and 
‘nays’  and  ‘what  befells’;  and  Simon  Dale,  for  all  its  swagger, 
comes  very  near  to  being  a  plausible  historical  novel  of  real 
worth.  Several  of  Hope’s  romances  were  adapted  for  the  stage 
(and  some,  later,  for  the  films).  He  had  always  loved  the 
theatre:  financially,  if  in  no  more  lasting  manner,  the  theatre 
repaid  his  ardour. 

The  King's  Mirror  (1899),  considered  by  Hope  himself  and 
by  some  distinguished  contemporaries  to  be  his  best  novel, 
owes  its  distinction  to  the  blending  in  one  volume  of  the  inescap¬ 
able  romance  surrounding  kings  with  that  mellower  more 
intelligent  attitude  to  life  hitherto  reserved  by  the  author  for 
his  commentaries  on  the  English  social  scene.  For  the  first  time, 
inhabitants  of  a  Ruritania  are  allowed  as  much  wit  as  the 
frivolous  ladies  of  The  Dolly  Dialogues.  The  courtiers,  still  gaudy 
with  Teutonic  titles,  utter  aphorisms  no  longer  restricted 
entirely  to  the  themes  of  love  and  loyalty:  much  latitude  was 
permissible  at  the  court  of  a  young  king  who  could  admit  that 
‘the  history  of  my  private  life  is  .  .  .  the  record  of  the  reaction 
of  my  public  capacity  on  my  personal  position;  the  effect  of  this 
reaction  has  been  almost  uniformly  unfortunate’.  Real  politics 
and  a  genuine  conflict  between  love  and  duty  allow  King 
Augustin  to  speak  and  write  with  a  sureness  of  touch  unwar¬ 
ranted  in  the  overcharged  atmosphere  of  Strelsau. 


Between  the  publication  of  Z^da  and  the  end  of  the  century 
Hope  had  published  ten  books,  was  busy  with  drafts  or  drama¬ 
tize  versions  of  several  others,  had  seen  his  industry  rewarded 
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by  a  growing  volume  of  critical  acclaim  and  was  collecting  an 
annual  income  large  enough  —  even  disregarding  the  change  in 
the  value  of  sterling  —  to  make  a  modem  author  pop-eyed  with 
envy.  Before  1900,  when  Hope  reached  his  thirty-seventh  year, 
the  diary  quoted  in  Sir  Charles  Mallet’s  biography  includes 
such  end-of-year  entries  as  ‘In  money  all  right:  £8500  about 
(about  5^3000  from  plays,  I  think)  —  much  less  than  last  year,  but 
much  more  than  it  will  be  and  more  than  I  need.’  No  wonder 
he  felt  able,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  to  advise  young  authon 
to  invest  half  their  earnings!  Firmly  established  with  a  growing 
public,  well  equipped  by  upbringing  and  income  to  cut  a 
respectable  figure  in  social  London,  he  could  congratulate  him* 
self  that  neither  financially  nor  professionally  had  he  lost  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  legal  career. 

Yet  he  could  never  have  become  so  skilled  in  the  observation 
and  exposition  of  the  world  of  affairs  had  he  not  still  hankered 
after  a  more  active  role.  It  may  be  thought  that  any  English 
Liberal  Duke  who  died,  ripe  with  years  and  honours,  round 
about  the  year  1900,  must  be  envied  as  perhaps  the  last  serene 
exponent  of  the  art  of  having  one’s  cake  and  eating  it.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  for  a  prosperous  Radical,  ‘bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be 
alive’.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  had  been  offered  several 
chances  to  renew  his  bid  for  a  seat  in  Parliament;  in  1900  he 
accepted  a  Liberal  candidacy  but  had  to  withdraw,  on  medical 
advice.  He  had  come  within  a  hair’s  breadth  of  active  political 
experience  —  and  it  can  be  guessed  that  a  man  of  his  gifts  would 
not  have  languished  for  long  on  the  back  benches,  but  would 
have  played  his  part  in  the  great  Liberal  administrations  of  the 
early  years  of  the  new  century.  It  was  his  good  fortune  that  at 
the  time  when  a  political  career  was  finally  barred  to  him,  ht 
could  feel  secure  enough  in  the  esteem  of  the  reading  public  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  mellow  ‘inside’  treatment  of  the 
English  governing  classes  in  their  last  autumnal  glory. 

The  germ  of  Quisante  (1900)  was  a  conversation  with  Lord 
Chaplin  who  described  how  the  Bentinck  brothers  had  ‘taka 
up’  the  young  Disraeli.  In  certain  superficialities  of  mann»^ 
gesture  and  social  origins  the  ambitious  Alexander  Quisant; 
bears  a  resemblance  to  Benjamin  Disraeli,  but  it  needs  no 
Jamesian  utterance  on  the  process  of  artistic  creation  to  lent 
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M  credence  to  Hope’s  statement  that  his  development  of  the 
character  and  career  of  Quisante  ‘was  in  no  way  meant  to 
nth  I  represent  or  reflect  Disraeli’s’.  There  is  a  wonderful  assurance 
in  the  writing  of  Quisante,  never  previously  attained  (nor,  I 
ides  think,  later  surpassed)  by  Hope.  He  had  begun  work  on  it  in 
(Out  1897  —  and,  for  once,  it  was  hard  work.  He  took  to  heart  the 
but  criticism  of  his  friend  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  —  ‘concentrate 
ider  it!’  —  and  produced  the  best-constructed  of  his  books.  In 
hon  narrative  deployment,  literary  tact,  in  the  exposition  of  his 
'vir^  major  character  first  through  the  conversation  of  the  privileged 
ut  a  group  hewas  soon  to  dominate  and  then  in  direct  presentation  of 
him-  a  complex  personality — in  all  these  aspects  Quisante  displays  Hope 
the  in  full  mastery  over  all  the  resources  he  had  hitherto  tried  out 
in  widely  varying  proportions.  The  opening  chapters  may  be 
ition  recommended  to  the  attention  of  any  would-be  novelist  who 
tered  wishes  to  learn  how  to  ‘place’  a  character  by  deft  alternation 
iglish  of  narrative  and  dialogue,  each  paragraph  witty  in  its  own 
ound  right  and  only  slowly  revealing  a  structure  more  significant  than 
erene  the  sum  of  its  parts: 


erene  the  sum  of  its  parts: 

Cer- 

to  bt  ‘I  think  hands  and  brains  are  better  than  manners.’ 

:veral  ‘I’ll  agree,  but  I  don’t  like  his  hands  or  his  brains  either.’ 

00  he  ‘He’ll  mount  high.’ 

edical  ‘As  high  as  Haman.  I  shouldn’t  be  the  least  surprised  to 
liticalj  see  it.’ 

would;  ‘Well,  I’m  not  going  to  give  him  up  because  he  doesn’t 
would;  shake  hands  at  the  latest  fashionable  angle.’ 

of  the i  ‘All  right,  Dick.  And  I’m  not  going  to  take  him  up  because 

that  at  he’s  a  dab  at  rhodomontade.’ 

im,  he[ 

blic  to ;  The  general  observations,  too  sensible  for  epigrams  and  more 
of  the  i  genial  than  biting,  are  no  longer  tricks  to  create  suspense  but 
I  have  an  organic  relation  to  the  book  like  that  of  imagery  to  a 
h  Lord  ipoem:  ‘Most  girls  are  bred  in  a  cage,  most  girls  expect  to  escape 
‘taken  dierefrom  by  marriage,  most  girls  find  that  they  have  only 
lanner,  walked  into  another  cage’  —  or  again:  ‘As  soon  as  the  ultimate 
ulsar--  came  on  the  scene,  the  Dean  felt  that  the  game  was  up;  the 
eds  no  Crusade  depended  on  an  appeal  to  classes  which  must  be 
to  lend  reached,  if  they  could  be  reached  at  all,  by  something  far  short 
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Within  five  years  of  the  appearance  of  Quisante,  four  more 
novels  of  society  were  published,  all  characterized  by  a  broad- 
fronted  narrative  sweep  and  an  exhilarating  brilliance  of  dia¬ 
logue  which  in  combination  are  the  mark  of  a  more  than  com¬ 
petent  novelist  at  the  height  of  his  powers.  Closely  related  as 
these  novels  are  to  the  exact  social  rules  of  the  period,  there  is  in 
them  a  vividness  of  individual  portraiture,  a  fresh  gaiety  of 
I  commentary  preserving  the  colour  of  life  well  beyond  the 
i  validity  of  its  social  setting.  All  we  have  to  remember,  turning 
I  to  Hope’s  best  novels  today,  is  that  high  social  comedy  demands 
i  the  existence  of  a  class  system  rigidly  enforced:  only  thus  can 
spontaneity  of  revolt  be  measured,  personal  freedom  be  illumin¬ 
ated  against  social  restraints,  magnanimous  or  eccentric 
,,  behaviour  gain  its  proper  effect  of  surprise.  We  have  only  to 
1;  recognize  the  pre-1914  distance  between  Mayfair  and  Bohemia 
j  to  enjoy,  as  Hope  and  his  readers  enjoyed,  the  busy  uncon¬ 
cealed  traffic  between  them: 

‘There  are  believed  to  be  Bohemians  still  in  Kensington, 
and  Chelsea,’  observed  Tommy  Trent.  ‘They  will  think 
anything  you  please,  but  they  don’t  dine  out  without 
their  husbands.’ 

I  ‘If  that’s  the  criterion,  we  can  manage  it  nearer  than 

Chelsea,’  said  Trix.  ‘This  side  of  Park  Lane,  I  think.’ 

‘You’ve  got  to  have  the  thinking  too,  though,’  smiled 
Airey. 

The  Intrusions  of  Peggy  (1902),  from  which  this  quotation  is 
^  taken,  has  an  extraordinary  liveliness:  it  is  as  though  Oscar 
Wilde  had  written  the  dialogue  and  Henry  James  the  narrative, 
and  the  collaboration  had  corrected  the  faults  of  each  partner 
I  with  the  unlikely  merits  of  the  other.  When  Trix  Trevella  is 
launched  into  society,  the  denizens  of  the  different  quartiers  of 
Vanity  Fair  commingle  in  happy  intimacy  without  losing  their 
separate  characteristics  —  good  or  bad,  high  or  low,  gentle  or 
vulgar.  This  cross-fertilization,  so  to  say,  produces  a  vitality 
'  quite  unimpaired  by  the  intervening  changes  which  might 

[otherwise  cause  a  modem  reader,  accustomed  to  view  his  social 
map  in  all  its  post-blitz  uncertainty  of  outline,  to  ask  what  all 
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the  fuss  is  about.  The  early  chapters  of  The  Intrusions  of  Peggy 
have  a  marked  (but  independent)  similarity  to  the  organization 
and  handling  of  The  Bostonians  and  The  Princess  Casamassima  —  a 
quality  made  most  expUcit  in  that  amused  deUberate  inflation 
of  language  employed  by  an  author  who  is  entertained  by  the 
parallel  development  of  private  and  public  lives.  When  Hope 
writes  ‘obligations’  for  ‘unpaid  bills’  in  the  sentence: 


The  freshness  of  delicacy  is  rubbed  off,  the  appeal  of  shy¬ 
ness  silenced,  by  a  hand-to-mouth  existence,  by  a  habit  of 
regarding  the  leavings  of  the  first-floor  lodger  in  the  light 
of  windfalls,  by  constant  flittings  unmarked  by  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  obligations  incurred  in  the  abandoned  locality. . . 


—  he  is  akin  to  James  describing  with  affectionate  distate  the 
milieu  of  httle  Hyacinth  Robinson  in  The  Princess  Casamassima. 
When  Hope,  a  few  pages  later,  invests  squaUd  violence  with  a 
mock-heroic  objectivity,  he  is  at  precisely  the  same  distance 
from  the  subject  as  James  sketching  the  Tarrant  family  in  Tk 
Bostonians'. 


When  her  husband  was  sober,  she  never  referred  to  what 
had  happened  when  he  was  drunk;  if  he  threw  a  plate  at 
her  then,  she  dodged  the  plate:  she  seemed  in  a  sense  to 
have  been  dodging  plates  and  such-like  missiles  all  her 
life. 

Other  parallels,  in  the  lighter  air  of  Hope’s  Mayfair,  suggest 
themselves.  There  is  something  of  Merton  Densher  of  The  Win^s 
of  the  Dove  in  the  character  of  Airey  Newton;  Mrs.  Bonfill,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  social  midwife,  is  sister  to  Kate  Croy’s  aunt,  Mrs. 
Lowther,  and  her  brilliant  set-piece  presentation  is  worthy  of 
a  place  beside  that  of  Mrs.  Farrinder  in  The  Bostonians'. 


At  the  age  of  forty  (a  point  now  passed  by  some  half-dozen 
years)  Mrs.  Bonfill  had  become  motherly.  The  change 
was  sudden,  complete  and  eminently  wise.  It  was  accom¬ 
plished  during  a  summer’s  retirement;  she  disappeared  a 
queen  regnant,  she  reappeared  a  dowager  —  all  by  her 
own  act,  for  none  had  yet  ventured  to  call  her  passee.  She 
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was  a  big  woman,  and  she  recognized  facts.  She  had  her 
reward.  She  gained  power  instead  of  losing  it;  she  had 
always  loved  power,  and  had  the  shrewdness  to  discern 
that  there  was  more  than  one  form  of  it.  The  obvious  form 
she  had  never,  as  a  young  and  handsome  woman,  misused 
or  over-used;  she  had  no  temptations  that  way,  or,  as  her 
friend  Lady  Blixworth  preferred  to  put  it,  Tn  that  respect 
dearest  Sarah  was  always  bourgeoise  to  the  core.’  The  new 
form  she  now  attained  —  influence  —  was  more  to  her 
taste.  She  liked  to  shape  people’s  lives;  if  they  were  sub¬ 
missive  and  obedient  she  would  make  their  fortunes.  She 
needed  some  natural  capacities  in  her  proteges,  of  course; 
but,  since  she  chose  cleverly,  these  were  seldom  lacking. 
Mrs.  Bonfill  did  the  rest.  She  could  open  doors  that 
obeyed  no  common  key;  she  could  smoothe  difficulties; 
she  had  in  two  or  three  cases  blotted  out  a  past,  and  once 
had  reformed  a  gambler.  But  she  liked  best  to  make  mar¬ 
riages  and  Ministers.  Her  own  daughter,  of  course,  she 
married  immediately  —  that  was  nothing.  She  had 
married  Nellie  Towler  to  Sir  James  Quinby  Lee  —  the 
betting  had  been  ten  to  one  against  it  —  and  Lady  Mildred 
Haughton  to  Frank  Cleveland  —  flat  in  the  face  of  both 
the  families  . .  .  It  was  not  small  achievement  for  a  woman 
bred  in,  bom  at,  and  married  from  an  unpretentious  villa 
at  Streatham.  La  carriere  ouverte  —  but  perhaps  that  is  doing 
some  injustice  to  Mr.  Bonfill.  After  all,  he  and  the  big 
house  in  Grosvenor  Square  had  made  everything  possible. 
Mrs.  Bonfill  loved  her  husband,  and  she  never  tried  to 
make  him  a  Minister:  it  was  a  well-balanced  mind,  save 
for  that  foible  of  power.  He  was  very  proud  of  her,  though 
he  rather  wondered  why  she  took  so  much  trouble  about 
other  people’s  affairs.  He  owned  a  brewery,  and  was 
Chairman  of  a  railway-company. 

If  Mrs.  Bonfill  suggests  Mrs.  Farrinder,  Mr.  Bonfill  is  surely  the 
literary  blood-brother  of  Mr.  Farrinder.  (It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  how  that  unhappy  man  was  introduced  —  and  dismissed 
-at  the  end  of  a  similar  paragraph  with  even  shorter  shrift: 
‘She  had  a  husband,  and  his  name  was  Amariah.’) 
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V  I  > 

After  Peggy,  three  novels  varied  the  social  theme  by  the  |  J 
addition  of  one  new  ingredient  apiece.  Tristram  of  Blent  (1901)  a 
turns  on  legitimacy  and  the  prize  of  an  ancient  peerage;  a 
Double  Harness  (1904)  seeks,  by  studying  a  number  of  particular  '  ‘1 
marriages,  to  arrive  at  a  general  view  of  that  institution;  A  Ser-  ■  i 
vant  of  the  Public,  Hope’s  Tragic  Muse,  draws  to  the  centre  of  the  •  ^ 
stage  from  its  usual  position  in  the  wings  his  own  abiding  interest  ^ 
in  all  matters  concerning  the  theatre  —  and  especially  actresses.  * 
Each  novel  is  a  solid  achievement,  but  a  certain  failure  of  con-  ;  I 
fidence,  reflected  in  a  reduced  exhilaration  of  narrative  power,  ; 
allows  more  of  Hope’s  native  melancholy  to  affect  the  tone  of  his  i  ( 
writing.  Tristram,  ‘set  in  reality,  but  tinged  with  romance’,  i  i 
suffers  a  little  from  that  illogical  irritation  that  afflicts  the  reader  j  i 
who,  identifying  himself  with  a  hero,  is  offended  rather  than  j  f 
uplifted  by  that  hero’s  tendency  to  self-sacrificing  altruism.  ?  t 
Double  Harness,  brilliantly  sustained  though  it  is,  appeals  to  a  ;  c 
reader’s  acquired  experience  rather  than  to  his  untutored  f 
instincts,  and  so  gains  approval  rather  than  assent.  The  stoical  '  ^ 
author  comes  as  near  as  ever  he  did  to  revealing  his  own  nature  ‘  f 
in  passages  where  fortitude  is  accepted  as  substitute  for  adven-  i  a 
ture  and  forbearance  for  passion.  A  Servant  of  the  Public  hoven  I  c 
round  the  theme  of  the  attraction  exerted  by  an  actress,  selfish,  ( 
irresolute  and  fascinating,  over  an  inhibited  young  man  with  t 
twice  her  decency  and  half  her  vitality.  :  I 

‘He  is  sad  without  being  sour’,  said  The  Times  Literary  Supple-  *  j 
ment  of  the  author  of  Double  Harness.  The  underlying  melan-  0 
choly  running  through  Hope’s  diary,  toning  down  his  triumphs  * 
and  blunting  the  edge  of  disapj)ointments,  was  leading  him  —  c 
now  that  he  had  won  the  security  to  write  as  he  himself  wished  —  3 

to  dwell  more  and  more  on  tendencies  to  withdrawal  and  re-  3 
nunciation.  In  Double  Harness,  Grantley  Imason’s  spirited 
canter  on  the  downs  with  his  Sibylla  mounted  behind  him  like 
a  captive  princess  may  give  a  rare  hint  of  lyrical  passion:  but  , 
it  is  quickly  reduced  by  both  participants  to  a  more  manageable 
level  of  affectionate  independence.  ‘Between  idle  praisers  and 
idle  blamers,  and  one’s  own  inevitable  lack  of  a  balance,’  Hope 
asked  himself  at  about  this  time,  ‘where  is  judgment  of  one’s 
self?’  The  writer’s  life  still  failed  to  satisfy  him  wholly.  (A 
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writer  who  is  wholly  satisfied  with  his  life  is  unlikely  to  become  a 
good  novelist.)  A  few  years  earlier  he  had  noted:  ‘as  I  became 
a  young  man  early  from  boyhood,  so  I  am  becoming  middle- 
aged  rather  early  from  youth’.  He  hated  and  feared  idleness: 
‘it  lets  the  mind  so  loose  for  speculation  and  review’.  Similar 
instances  of  an  ingrained  melancholy  may  be  found  in  the 
Mallet  biography  and  in  Hope’s  own  autobiographical  notes. 
What  distinguishes  Hope  from  some  other  writers  who  nurse 
such  temperaments  is  that  he  did  not  consider  this  attitude  to 
life  to  be,  in  itself,  sufficient  equipment  for  a  novelist. 

A  below-standard  Ruritanian  exercise,  Sophy  of  Kravonia 
(igoG),  and  another  collection  of  short  stories.  Tales  of  Two 
People  (1907),  kept  the  pot  boiling  before  the  publication  in 
1908  of  The  Great  Miss  Driver,  a  full-scale  study  of  a  nouveau  riche 
heiress  possessed  of  great  wealth  and  greater  energy  who  fights 
to  extend  her  empire  over  the  territories,  conventions  and  hearts 
of  the  county  gentry.  Plot  and  treatment  come  very  near  to 
the  Henry  James  method;  all  the  apparatus  is  there  even  to  the 
detached  observer  who  telk  the  tale.  It  is  more  expository  and 
explanatory  than  any  previous  Hope  novel,  thicker  in  texture 
and  more  sustained  in  its  organization  of  what  Henry  James 
called,  so  comically  for  his  own  immense  elaborations,  an  ‘ado’. 
(Once  again  one  has  to  rub  one’s  eyes  at  the  knowledge  that 
bouncing  Sophy  of  Kravonia  and  the  minutely  observed  Jenny 
Driver  sprang  from  the  same  pen  at  much  the  same  time.)  In 
The  Great  Miss  Driver,  Hope  waded  in  deep.  He  was  not  quite 
out  of  his  depth  in  all  the  reiterated  subtlety  of  analysis,  but  he 
sometimes  gave  the  appearance  of  being  out  of  his  depth.  His 
characteristic  modesty  as  a  writer  did  extrude,  in  this  new  vein, 
as  a  real  flaw.  The  failure  of  confidence  shows  in  such  a  passage 
as  this: 

Well,  they  were  the  joy  of  her  life  —  it  would  have  needed 
a  dull  man  not  to  see  that.  The  real  joy,  I  mean  —  not 
what  at  that  moment  —  nay,  nor  perhaps  at  any  moment  — 
she  would  herself  have  named  as  her  delight.  Her  joy  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  creatures  —  and  the  wisest  of  us  long 
ago  —  come  nearest  to  being  able  to  understand  and  define 
the  innermost  engine  or  instinct  whose  working  is  most 
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truly  ourselves  —  the  temptation  to  live  and  life  itself,  f 
which  pair  nature  has  so  cunningly  coupled  together.  a 

f 

In  other  respects  the  book  is  well  within  the  Hope  compass.  i 

Jenny  Driver,  tom  between  the  attractions  of  ennobled  privilege  ‘ 

and  the  more  virile  claims  of  a  roughshod  man  of  action,  is  a  c 

typical  Hope  heroine;  Leonard  Octon  figures  as  a  Ruston  or  a  y 

Quisant^  who  leaves  behind  him  a  more  turbulent  wake.  And 
the  aphorisms,  subdued  to  a  thoughtful  unbrilliant  narrative,  c 

hardly  stand  out  at  all  as  clever  remarks,  but  are  barely  noted  c 

with  a  sad  acceptance  of  their  literal  truth:  ‘A  mind  that  t 

thought  for  itself  in  worldly  matters  .  .  .  would  very  likely  1 

think  for  itself  in  moral  and  religious  ones  too  —  and  such  v 

thought  was  apt  to  issue  in  suspending  general  obligations  in  a  I 

man’s  own  case.’  c 

Mrs.  Maxon  Protests  (191 1)  returns  to  the  theme  of  the  price  c 

paid  by  those  who  rebel  against  the  rules  of  society;  once  again  1 

Hope  feels  impelled  to  point  out  that  retribution  comes  not  so  c 

much  from  the  world’s  outraged  opposition  as  from  the  rapidly  c 

declining  currency  of  liberty:  ‘social  liberty  might,  it  seemed,  v 

be  more  exacting  than  social  bondage’.  A  lighter  note  had  ) 

been  struck  in  Second  String  (1910),  a  reversion  to  personalities  y 

and  politics.  It  is  the  fable  of  a  tortoise,  Andy  Hayes,  and  a  I 

hare,  Harry  Belfield.  Andy,  devoted  to  the  gilded  Harry,  ( 

eventually  wins  both  his  girl  and  his  seat  in  Parliament.  There  c 

is  a  Jamesian  mixed  foursome;  Harry  is  engaged  to  Vivien  ( 

Wellgood  but  flirts  with  Isobel,  her  companion,  with  whom  t 

father  Wellgood  is  secretly  in  love  —  a  circumstance  reinforc-  2 

ing  his  anxiety  to  defend  his  daughter’s  honour  when  he  catches  2 

Harry  making  love  to  Isobel.  A  sub-plot  or  ‘sub-atmosphere’  f 

made  up  rather  implausibly  of  denizens  of  the  London  stage  t 

throws  into  relief  the  county  setting  —  the  whole  complicated  2 

quadrille  once  again  made  possible  only  by  considerations,  now  i 

obsolescent,  of  marrying  ‘above’  or  ‘below’  one’s  station:  ‘The  1 

more  definite  a  line,  the  more  graciousness  lies  in  stepping  over  , 

it.’  For  all  the  comings  and  goings,  the  elections  and  excur¬ 
sions,  there  is  a  leisurely  Edwardian  pace  about  Second  Strir^  i 
allowing  clever  talk  and  witty  commentary  to  flower  more  1 
readily  than  in  the  laboured  ‘placing’  of  Jenny  Driver:  ‘Harry’s  j 
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feelings  passed  a  retrospective  Act  by  which  the  love-making 
and  passion  became  and  were  deemed  always  to  have  been, 
flirtation  and  attention.’  The  hare-tortoise  situation  is  pointed 
in  a  phrase  echoing  the  Hope  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  earlier: 
‘Neither  of  them  is  the  ideal  man,  you  know.  Andy  wants  an 
occasional  hour  of  Harry  ....  and  Harry  ought  to  have  seven 
years’  penal  servitude  of  Andy.’ 

The  Great  War  of  1914-18  dealt  Anthony  Hope’s  world  its 
death  blow.  The  last  pre-war  novel,  A  Toung  Man's  Tear,  came 
out  in  1915;  by  accident  but  appropriately  it  harked  back  to 
the  days  of  his  own  first  steps  on  the  stage  now  overshadowed  — 
his  young  hero,  presented  by  a  mellower  Hope,  fumbles  his 
way  to  a  discovery  of  the  ways  of  the  world  and  of  himself. 
During  the  war  Hope  buried  himself  in  work  for  the  Ministry 
of  Information  (for  which,  rather  than  for  his  novels,  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  knighthood).  He  was  growing  exhausted,  and  when 
he  hankered  after  his  non-propagandist  pen  it  was  for  the 
old  adventure  stories  and  not  the  more  demanding  effort  to 
cope  with  the  ways  of  the  battered  new  world.  ‘If  ever  I  can 
write  again’,  he  confided  to  his  diary  in  1917,  ‘it  shall  be  a 
yam,  and  not  why  Mrs.  Smith  proposed  to  Mr.  Brown.’  The 
yam,  when  it  did  arrive  (late  in  1918),  added  little  to  Hope’s 
laurels:  it  was  a  re-hash  of  an  earlier  ‘love  and  honour’  plot. 
Captain  Dieppe,  which  bore  no  trace  of  reality  or  the  old  knack 
of  dialogue,  descended  in  dispirited  fashion  from  Kings  to 
(founts,  and  unwisely  wore  in  the  new  world  its  20-year-old 
tinsel.  A  final  yam,  Beaumaroy  Home  From  the  Wars,  dashed  off 
at  speed  in  1919,  turned  sour  with  a  strange  disillusion.  It  has 
a  ghastly  scene  where  a  crazed,  dying  old  man  gives  audience 
from  a  shabby  make-believe  throne  while  under  the  delusion 
that  he  is  the  Kaiser.  This  pitiful  mania  seemed  almost  deliber¬ 
ately  to  figure  as  anti-masque  to  Ruritania  and  perhaps 
revealed  that  Hope  was  not  unconscious  of  the  twisted  p>sycho- 
logical  reasons  for  at  least  part  of  the  success  of  The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda  and  its  companion  fantasies. 

Two  last  novels,  numbers  31  and  32  in  his  long  output  of 
fiction,  were  gallant  tokens  from  the  man  who  could  write:  ‘I 
believe  I  am  so  much  of  a  craftsman  . . .  that,  if  I  were  to  live 
again,  I  would  ask  only  to  write  better.’  Lucinda  (1920)  and 
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Little  Tiger  (1925)  are  readable  reversions  to  his  old  interest  in 
women  bold  enough  to  defy  convention.  They  would  be  sig- 
niftcant  only  if  he  had  not  done  the  thing  better  before.  There 
remained  only,  before  his  death,  the  ‘slight  and  reticent’ 
Memories  and  Notes  (1927)  to  present,  not  so  much  a  clearer 
picture  of  Sir  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  as  a  confirmation  that  the 
temper  of  his  best  writing  was  the  temper  of  the  man  himself— 
competent,  stoical,  never  unaware  of  the  profundities  under¬ 
lying  life’s  surface  but  determined,  as  a  good  citizen  of  the 
world,  not  to  add  insult  to  injury  by  facing  tragedy  in  a  spirit  of 
resentment  or  contemplating  the  common  human  predicament 
with  undignified  fuss.  When  he  did  complain,  it  was  in  rueful 
professional  privacy: 

It  is  rather  hard  to  keep  heart  writing  when  once  you  know 
thoroughly  your  own  limitations.  Through  my  really  pro¬ 
ductive  years  from  29  to  43  or  thereabouts,  the  ruxt  one  was 
always  going  to  be  great.  But  now!  Oh,  Anthony,  Anthony! 

VI 

Anthony  Hope’s  achievement,  no  less  than  his  limitations, 
sprang  naturally  from  his  consciousness  of  his  own  place  in  a 
world  where  private  motive  and  public  behaviour  were  afforded 
equal  attention,  where  aspects  of  life  could  be  illuminated  not 
only  in  terms  of  blood  and  glands  but  also  in  terms  of  legal  or 
political  imagery.  An  estimation  of  that  place  is  only  possible 
after  a  glance  at  what,  over  a  35-year  span  too  recent  to  be 
‘history’  and  too  distant  to  be  a  memory  for  most  novel-readers, 
he  set  himself,  as  a  professional  man  among  professional  men,  to 
achieve. 

Sir  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  was  the  most  ‘clubbable’  of  men. 
For  years  he  occupied  a  two-way  embassy  between  the  world 
of  affairs  and  the  world  of  letters.  On  many  public  occasions 
he  was  the  spokesman  for  contemporary  writers;  his  whole 
writing  career  proclaimed  that  public  life  was  a  fit  theme  for 
novelists.  Nowadays,  for  all  the  lowering  of  ancient  barriers,  the 
two  worlds  mingle  less  freely.  One  rarely  sees  the  young  novelist 
Mr.  X.  at  political  parties,  and  if  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  A.  B.  should 
figure  in  his  stories,  it  will  probably  be  as  a  none  too  well  observed 
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caricature.  There  is  much  to  be  said,  of  course,  for  diving  deep 
below  the  surface  of  social  life  if  a  novelist  has  a  gift  for  it  (and 
precious  few  have),  and  some  advantage  doubtless  accrues  to  a 
novelist  from  moving  within  strictly  literary  circles  (though  what 
the  advantage  is,  I  would  not  care  to  guess).  In  his  early  twen¬ 
ties,  Hope  made  a  character  in  his  first  novel  throw  off  an  obser¬ 
vation  that  may  be  relevant  to  the  mingling  of  his  two  worlds; 
‘Wine  is  better  without  smoke,  and  smoke  is  better  without 
wine,  but  the  combination  is  better  than  either  separately.’ 

There  is  at  present  no  lack  of  exponents  of  a  type  of  fiction 
Hope  never  attempted  —  the  art  of  sensitive  awareness.  Stories 
now  abound  in  which  the  reader  is  invited  to  share  the  hero’s 
self-absorption  as,  scrutinizing  with  ungovernable  fascination 
the  black  hairs  on  the  back  of  his  hand,  he  is  filled  with  a  sense 
of  significance  so  overwhelming  that  only  a  quiet  vomit  in  some 
convenient  comer,  or  perhaps  the  contemplation  of  the  death- 
throes  of  a  crushed  stoat,  will  serve  to  reduce  the  pressure.  Such 
writing  can  be  good  or  bad.  Ruritanian  romances  can  be  good 
or  bad.  Social  comedy,  too,  can  be  good  or  bad  —  with  the 
added  quality  of  rarity,  nowadays,  in  the  publishers’  lists. 
Anthony  Hope  produced -some  of  the  most  intelligent  social 
comedies  of  a  period  when,  in  England,  a  few  classical  virtues 
of  proportion  and  high  competence  were  briefly  flowering.  He 
had  not  a  poet’s  equipment,  but  he  did  possess,  among  many 
more  ‘civic’  qualities,  one  bright  technical  skill  which  flashed, 
in  his  hands,  with  all  the  delight  of  imagery:  a  mastery  of  the  art 
of  dialogue.  His  interest  in  behaviour  is  still  shared  not  only  by 
club  diners  but  by  anyone  who  gossips  in  a  queue,  speculates  in 
a  bus  on  the  character  of  his  neighbour,  or  finds  pleasure  in 
plucking  from  experience  one  or  two  general  observations  with 
an  applicability  to  more  than  one  set  of  troubled  nerves.  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  think  that  a  rediscovery  of  the  urbanity 
and  witty  fortitude  of  the  author  of  Quisanti  or  The  Intrusions  of 
Peggy  or  The  Dolly  Dialogues  might  even  yet  release  from  ironic 
bondage  the  prisoner  of  The  Prisoner  of  Z^da. 
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teaching  of  Christianity,  I  should  have  thought,  lies  elsewhere 
in  the  Testaments. 

It  was  in  the  1920s  that  an  urgent  concern  with  this  problem 
first  showed  itself.  At  that  time  the  prevailing  tendency  was  to 
distinguish  sharply  between  the  writer’s  sincerity  of  personal 
belief  and  his  ‘artistic  sincerity’,  between  the  man  who  believed 
something  old  and  the  mind  which  created  something  new. 
This  was  certainly  part  and  parcel  of  the  campaign  waged  by  the 
early  ‘modem  poets’  to  dissociate  themselves  from  the  self- 
conscious  moralizing  of  certain  Victorians  and  from  the  roman¬ 
tic  conception  of  the  poet  as  an  inspired  bard  delivering 
himself  of  divine  truths,  orthodox  or  otherwise.  Thus,  in  1927, 
T.  S.  Eliot’s  statement  that  ‘the  poet  who  “thinks”  is  merely  the 
poet  who  can  express  the  emotional  equivalent  of  thought’  — 
a  theory  which  seems  to  assume  that  emotions  do  not  translate 
themselves  back  into  thought,  and  need  not  be  taken  very 
seriously  —  ‘But  he  is  not  necessarily  interested  in  the  thought 
itself.’  Later  in  the  same  essay  he  adds,  in  good  round  terms, 
T  doubt  whether  belief  proper  enters  into  the  activity  of  a  great 
poet,  qua  poet.’  And  in  a  similar  spirit  is  the  claim  which  he 
made  in  his  essay  on  Dante:  ‘there  is  a  difference  (which  here  I 
hardly  do  more  than  assert)  between  philosophical  belief  and 
poetic  assent'  —  a  distinction  which  at  first  sight  seems  cal¬ 
culated  to  please  both  Christian  and  non-Christian  critics  and 
yet  in  the  long  mn  has  left  both  feeling  uneasy. 

Eliot  at  the  time  was  concerned  to  ‘protect’  literature  against 
those  who  came  to  it  only  to  find  there  the  existence  or  absence 
of  some  system  of  thought  in  which  they  personally  happened  to 
believe  or  disbelieve.  That  is  to  say,  he  was  engaged  in  pointing 
out  that  in  literature  of  the  higher  order  ‘content’  does  not  exist 
in  bolation  from  ‘form’,  and  that  what  a  writer  says  is  identical 
with  the  way  that  he  says  it.  Whether  Eliot  would  express 
himself  in  these  terms  now  is  unlikely.  He  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  concerned  with  ‘belief’  (and  less  in  the  spirit  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual  before  his  God  than  in  that  of  a  pedagogue  in  front  of  a 
backward  class,  confusing  their  ears  with  their  hearts)  —  not 
perhaps  to  the  point  of  admiring  bad  writers  simply  because 
they  express  views  with  which  he  agrees,  but  certainly  to  the 
extent  of  tolerating  bad  writers  who  throw  dirt  at  views  with 
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which  he  does  not  agree.  And  possibly  to  the  extent  of  doing  in¬ 
justice  to  writers  (such  as  Lawrence)  whose  views  must  inevita¬ 
bly  strike  him  as  heretical.  And  that  is  our  question  in  its  plainest 
form:  Can  a  Christian  critic,  however  finely  trained  in  literary 
discrimination,  approve  in  his  heart  of  a  writer,  however 
creatively  original,  whose  beliefs  run  counter  to  Christianity? 

We  may  find  Eliot’s  later  literary  criticism  of  much  less  value 
than  his  earlier.  He  has  come  to  consider  Christian  belief  more 
important  than  literature;  his  idea  of  literature  has  been  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  his  Idea  of  a  Christian  Society.  One  can  hardly  blame 
him  for  that.  At  the  most  one  can  only  reproach  him  for  not 
giving  up  literary  criticism  altogether  in  favour  of  the  mode  of 
expression  more  relevant  to  his  interests— theology.  The  trouble 
is  that  those  who  state  (quite  correctly,  I  think)  that  literature 
can  be  no  substitute  for  religion  often  seem  quite  ready  to  accept 
religion  as  a  substitute  for  literature.  I  have  more  respect  for 
those  who  are  content  to  do  without  one  or  the  other  rather  than 
indulge  themselves  in  a  half-hearted  hybrid,  such  as  (to  mention 
two  current  examples)  the  taste  for  Graham  Greene,  in  which 
certain  Catholic  doctrines  are  confused  with  novel-reading,  or 
the  more  highbrow  vogue  for  Rilke,  in  which  pwoetry  is  confused 
with  ‘mysticism’. 

The  early  ‘modernist’  separation  of  ‘belief’  and  ‘art’,  useful  as 
it  was,  has  since  had  an  unfortunate  influence,  I  suspect;  it 
fostered  a  kind  of  intellectual  frivolity  which  has  lasted  from  the 
1 930s  up  to  the  present  time.  Is  the  poetry  of  William  Empson 
—  to  consider  this  type  of  writing  at  its  best  —  much  more  than 
a  sophisticated  witticism,  an  ingenious  joke?  It  is  clear  enough 
(and  this  is  a  sign  of  some  virtue)  that  the  poet  is  playing  about, 
that  he  does  not  believe  in  what  he  is  saying  even  while  he  is 
engaged  in  saying  it.  And  today,  among  the  newer  poets,  this 
notion  that  poems  can  be  skilfully  constructed  around  an  intel¬ 
lectual  whimsy  is  still  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  clever  mean¬ 
inglessness.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  General  Publk 
(who  insist  on  something  that  looks  like  sincerity,  even  if  it  is 
merely  sentimentality  or  fraud)  abstain  from  reading  this 
poetry  —  a  conscious  avoidance  of  sincerity  (of  saying  what  you 
mean,  once  in  a  while,  and  meaning  what  you  say)  is  really  no 
better  than  a  conscious  pretence  of  sincerity.  The  first  is  like  the 
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man  who  leaves  his  door  unlocked,  the  second  like  the  burglar 
who  enters  by  it. 

During  recent  years,  however,  champions  of  ‘belief’  have 
arisen  to  attack  (with  a  proper  respectfulness)  Eliot’s  early  pro¬ 
nouncements.  In  a  book  published  in  1952,  The  Disinh^ted 
Mind,  Erich  Heller  questions  the  statement  that  the  poet  ‘is  not 
necessarily  interested  in  the  thought  itself’.  He  writes,  ‘Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Rilke  and  Mr.  Eliot,  in  making  poetry, 
have  ideas;  and  they  think  ...  To  make  poetry  is  to  think.’  So 
far  we  have  to  agree  with  him.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
poem  of  any  value  getting  itself  created  in  the  absence  of  some 
form  of  what  we  can  call  ‘thinking’:  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
anything  (except  just  possibly  a  good  night’s  sleep)  getting  done 
in  the  absence  of ‘thinking’.  ‘Thinking’,  is  not  the  only  activity 
which  attends  the  composition  of  poetry,  and  the  other  activi¬ 
ties  have  so  far  defied  even  definition  as  crude  as  this.  What 
Professor  Heller  means,  I  think,  is  that  a  poet’s  beliefs,  whether 
religious  or  political,  cannot  be  prevented  from  entering  into 
his  poetry  in  some  guise  or  other.  In  that  case  we  ought  to 
remark  that  there  are  a  number  of  major  poets  (such  as  Keats 
and  Rimbaud)  of  whose  ‘beliefs’  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
a  coherent  and  systematic  description;  and  that  Shakespeare 
himself  is  capable  of  interpretation  according  to  a  number  of 
diverse  philosophies,  including  Zen  Buddhism,  though  in  no 
case  are  the  findings  particularly  impressive  or  interesting.  But 
I  think  we  must  agree  that  any  poet  who  attempted  to  keep  his 
personal  beliefe  out  of  his  p>oetry  would  simply  condemn  him¬ 
self  to  triviality.* 

Unfortunately  a  large  part  of  Professor  Heller’s  book  fails 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  type  of  critic  which  he  himself  sets 
out  to  be  —  the  Christian  critic.  He  throws  aside  the  principle 
of  close  attention  to  the  text  —  a  principle  which  one  had 
thought  to  be  established  once  and  for  all  —  and  proceeds  to 
attack  Goethe’s  Faust  solely  through  its  ‘plot’.  His  objection  to 
this  work  is  that  it  ‘evades’  tragedy;  his  real  object  is  that  it  is 
insufficiently  Christian  (a  fairly  obvious  fact:  cf.  Eliot,  for  whom 

*In  the  book  referred  to  later  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  remarks  that  the  modem  critic 
■  ‘inevitably  tempted  to  attribute  to  poets  of  the  past  a  self-consciousness  in  their 
bdief— or  in  their  scepticism  —  which  was  probably  quite  lacking  to  them’. 
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Goethe  is  one  of ‘the  great  heretics  of  all  times’.  ^  And  in  pur¬ 
suing  his  case  against  the  work’s  dishonesty  he  either  ignores  or 
misinterprets  those  parts  of  the  text  which  fail  to  bear  him  out. 
This  is  a  particularly  striking  instance  of  that  ‘Christian  Dis¬ 
crimination’  which— along  with  Marxist  Discrimination— F.  R. 
Leavis  has  spent  so  much  time  and  energy  in  attacking.  What 
Leavis  said  of  another  Christian  critic  certainly  applies  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Heller  (who  will  surely  be  ready  to  agree  to  part  of  it): 
‘His  conviction  is  that  the  most  important  activity  today  is  to 
promote  a  Christian  revival.  He  nowhere  begins  to  come  near 
the  business  of  literary  criticism. . . .’ 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  an  article  by  Walter  Stein 
in  The  Northern  Miscellany  (Number  One),  called  ‘Christianity 
and  the  Common  Pursuit’.  This  contains  some  tub-thumping 
on  a  high  level:  for  instance,  Mr.  Stein  remarks  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  critic’s  primary  claim  ‘to  a  privileged  perspective  in  the 
task  of  arriving  at  ultimate  evaluations’  lies  in  the  fact  that  ‘the 
standpoint  of  Christianity  is  the  standpoint  of  truth’.  The  only 
point  in  saying  this  is  that  it  reminds  us  that  most  of  this  con¬ 
troversy  is  at  the  heart  of  it  an  argument  about  religion,  and 
that  people  who  are  not  interested  in  debating  the  existence  of 
God  would  be  well  advised  to  secede  from  it  and  read  some 
poetry  instead. 

Mr.  Stein  draws  a  contrast  between  the  blinkers  imposed  on 
the  critic  by  Marxism  and  the  clear  wide  view  afforded  by 
Christianity.  We  agree  with  him  that  the  difference  is  remark¬ 
able.  He  then  states  that  whereas  the  liberal  critic  can  enter 
into  Christian  literature  ‘only  by  an  artificial  projection’  (as 
Martin  Tumell  remarked  in  connection  with  Dante),  ‘the 
Christian  approaching  a  non-Christian  work  has  merely,  as  it 
were,  to  hold  part  of  himself  in  reserve.  .  .’  I  cannot  find  this 
very  convincing.  Does  the  Christian,  having  made  up  his  mind 
to  read  To  his  Coy  Mistress  or  a  Lawrence  novel  (Mr.  Stein’s 
examples),  carefully  deposit  part  of  his  spiritual  person  outside 
the  hbrary  door?  We  have  noticed  Christians  holding  part  of 
themselves  in  reserve  under  different  circumstances  —  on  the 

*  See  an  interesting  article  by  Maurice  Benn,  ‘Goethe  and  T.  S.  Eliot’,  in  Germa 
Life  and  Letters,  April  1953:  ‘It  would  have  been  simpler  and  fairer  if  Mr.  Eliot  had 
admitted  from  the  beginning  that  he  finds  Goethe’s  beliefs  so  abhorrent  that  be 
cannot  judge  his  poetry.’ 
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outbreak  of  war,  or  when  social  reforms  threatened  their 
luxuries  —  but  the  practice  had  not  struck  us  as  worthy  of 
emulation  by  literary  critics.  Mr.  Stein  adduces  the  ‘difficulty 
in  Dr.  Leavis’s  relation  to  Four  Quartets' :  for  one  reader,  at  least, 
a  difficulty  does  exist  —  in  the  self-consciousness  which  attends 
and,  as  it  must,  mocks  at  the  humility.  But  if  Leavis  cannot  (as 
it  seems)  penetrate  into  the  innermost  heart  of  Four  Quartets,  is 
it  not  the  case  also  that  the  Christian  critics  have  penetrated  so 
smoothly  that  they  at  once  shot  out  at  the  other  side?  But  per¬ 
haps  this  is  what  Mr.  Stein  is  thinking  of  \Vhen  he  claims  that 
Christian  criticism  is  ‘free  of  the  metaphysical  inhibitions  which 
the  liberal  often  cultivates  as  marks  of  intellectual  honour’.  I 
have  a  feeling  that  Mr.  Stein  cannot  lose  his  case.  Nor,  on  this 
earth,  can  he  win  it.  But  he  presents  it  honestly  and  —  this  is 
meant  appreciatively  —  free  of  inhibitions. 

Recently  a  fresh  discussion  of  these  problems  has  come  from 
Martin  Jarrett-Kerr,  c.r..  Studies  in  Literature  and  Belief.  Fr. 
Jarrett-Kerr  is  more  of  a  literary  critic  than  the  others  who  have 
tackled  this  question  from  a  Christian  standpoint,  and  he  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  temptations  of  prejudice  which  beset  him. 
He  is  not  impressed  by  the  work  of  Charles  Williams  (a 
favourite  among  Christian  Discriminators),  and  he  remarks 
effectively  on  the  gratuitous  squalor  piled  up  in  his  novels  by 
Graham  Greene,  that  darling  of  European  Catholicism  and  of 
the  (less  logical)  secular  masochists  and  fallen  humanists  of  our 
time. 

Moreover,  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  is  not  engaged  in  preaching  to  the 
converted  what  only  the  converted  will  believe;  he  distinguishes 
between  the  religious  evangelist  and  the  religious  literary 
critic  who  is  quietly  investigating  a  subject  which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  lie  near  to  his  heart.  We  have  to  agree  with  him  that  ‘we 
cannot  say  that  the  beliefs  of  the  poet  (or  novelist  .  .  .)  are 
irrelevant  to  his  poetry  ''qua  poetry’”.  (For  he  safeguards  him¬ 
self  by  indicating  that  those  beliefs  may  be  relevant  in  a  number 
(rfways,  some  of  them  far  from  obvious.)  And  we  are  more  than 
ready  to  agree  with  him  (and  Martin  Tumell)  that  ‘the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  correct  devotional  sentiments  does  not  qualify  a 
man  to  write  good  poetry’  —  a  fallacy  which  is  bound  to  persist, 
recognized  or  unrecognized,  within  the  Church  as  within  the 
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State,  whether  the  Church  is  Catholic  or  that  of  the  Latter-day  t 

Saints  and  the  State  Capitalist  or  Communist.  J 

In  other  words,  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  steers  safely  between  the  1 

Scylla  of  Aestheticism  and  the  Charybdis  of  Propaganda.  It  is  2 

strange,  however,  that  he  never  gets  to  grips  with  the  question  s 

of  how  the  critic’s  beliefs  are  likely  to  affect  his  literary  judg-  t 

ments.  Personally  I  believe  that  his  summinig-up  can  be  ap-  i 

plied  to  this  case  too:  we  cannot  say  that  the  beliefs  of  the  critic  i 

(or  the  lay  reader)  are  irrelevant  to  his  literary  judgments  (or  ( 

degree  of  appreciation)  as  such.  Though,  again,  we  must  add  1 

that  they  may  be  relevant  in  a  number  of  ways,  some  of  them  t 

far  from  obvious.  Surely,  if  this  were  not  so,  we  should  be  left  i 

with  a  state  of  affairs  that  simply  was  not  human?  And  a  con-  s 

siderable  amount  of  portentousness  among  contemporary  f 

critics  and  commentators  on  criticism  might  be  avoided  if  they  1 

would  only  remember  their  own  humanity  —  that  condition  of  j 

imperfection,  of  struggle  and  of  necessary  forgiveness  both  of  c 

oneself  and  of  others.  (It  is  no  lengthy  cogitation  on  the  nature  s 

of  man  that  I  am  here  suggesting  as  a  cure,  nor  any  kind  of  a 

religious  conversion:  I  only  mean  that  we  might  achieve  a  r 

degree  of  improvement,  both  as  critics  and  as  human  beings,  e 

if  we  permitted  our  despised  and  neglected  sense  of  humour  to  f 

thaw  out  a  little.)  v 

Pure  objectivity  does  not  exist,  except  perhaps  among  the  c 
angels  and  the  beasts.  The  Christian  critic  must,  by  definition, 
suffer  a  ‘deflection’,  I  think.  So  must  the  Buddhist  critic,  the  s 

Moslem,  the  Communist,  the  Capitalist  and  the  Atheist.  The  i 

agnostic  critic,  in  theory,  might  seem  likely  to  suffer  less  from  g 

prejudice  either  for  or  against  particular  works  of  literature;  a 

though  he  might  have  to  pay  for  his  greater  ‘objectivity’  by  a  a 

loss  of  passion,  a  blunting  of  his  sensibility  all  round.  I  doubt,  1 

though,  whether  there  is  any  such  creature  as  this.  Perhaps  the  s 

most  one  can  say  for  an  agnostic  is  that  he  is  a  nice-minded  c 

atheist  who  doesn’t  want  to  hurt  some  Christian’s  feelings  —  or  I 

the  other  way  about.  (Though  if  the  term  is  meant  to  signify  a  c 

Christian  who  declines  to  proselytize  or  an  atheist  who  refrains  1 

from  iconoclasm,  then  I  am  all  for  him.)  I 

It  seems  as  if  there  is  no  perfect  critic,  then  (which  b  just  as  I 
well,  since  there  is  no  perfect  artist)  —  though  there  emphati-  g 
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cally  arc  many  varying  degrees  of  imperfection.  Parts  of  Fr. 
Jarrett-Kerr’s  book  would  appear  to  bear  out  this  conclusion. 
His  general  or  theoretical  chapters  are  scrupulously  reasoned 
and  persuasively  written.  The  only  exceptional  point  is  his 
suggestion  that  since  Leavis  allows  a  moral  element  into  his 
criticism  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  also  admit  a 
metaphysical  and  even  a  theological  element.  This  seems  to  me 
no  more  reasonable  than  suggesting  that  a  tiger  should  provide 
Grade  A  milk  or  a  horse  roll  tree-trunks  with  its  nose.  What 
Leavis  has  said  is  that,  on  the  evidence,  religious  preoccupa¬ 
tions  tend  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  literary  criticism. 
And  what  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  has  to  do  is  controvert  Leavis’s 
specific  judgments  and  then  show  that  this  critic  has  been  ‘de¬ 
flected’  by  moral  preoccupations.  The  question  is  not  to  prevent 
literary  judgments  from  terminating  as  moral  or  religious 
judgments  —  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  help  but  terminate  in 
one  of  these  ways,  though  equally  I  do  not  see  why  the  critic 
should  be  expected  to  commit  the  termination  to  print  and  do 
all  of  the  work  for  other  people  —  but  to  ensure  that  the 
religious  or  moral  preoccupation  does  not  smother  the  literaiy 
examination  at  the  outset.  And  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  in  this  point  Leavis’s  work  compares  rather 
well  with  that  of  the  leading  Christian  critics  of  our  ‘self- 
conscious’  time. 

But  ‘by  their  works  shall  ye  know  them’;  and  some  of  the 
sections  on  individual  writers  in  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr’s  book  fail  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  coolness  and  cogency  set  by  the 
general  chapters.  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  is  dealing  with  creative 
artists  who  worked  in  Spanish,  Italian,  Russian  and  French  — 
and  he  confesses  himself  no  multilinguist.  Speaking  of  Calderon 
he  quotes,  in  English  translation,  what  he  describes  as  ‘a  great 
speech’.  But  in  what  way  is  it  great?  In  some  particular  effect 
of  language  (which  is  certainly  not  present  in  the  translation)? 
If  so,  he  should  say  so  —  he  should  give  us  a  little  literary 
criticism.  But  I  suspect  that  he  means  that  the  thought  is  great. 
Yes,  but  (I  should  have  imagined)  it  is  also  rather  hackneyed. 
It  is  great,  perhaps,  in  being  orthodox  Christian  doctrine.  We 
had  better  admit  (against  our  more  malicious  inclinations)  that 
great  thoughts  do  not  become  less  great  through  being  repeated. 
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But  do  we  praise  the  repeater  for  the  greatness  of  them?  Per¬ 
haps  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  should  rather  allow  the  credit  to  God,  or 
to  his  original  instrument,  and  not  confuse  this  kind  of  greatness 
with  literary  greatness. 

It  is  in  dealing  with  translated  works  —  where  one  has  no 
access  or  only  imperfect  access  to  the  original  language  —  that  !  i 
the  nature  of  one’s  prejudice,  one’s  ‘deflection’,  makes  itself  i  ' 
known.  For  inevitably  one  will  be  dealing  with  ‘content’  as  it  ^  ^ 
were  divorced  from  ‘form’  —  with  ‘thought’  rather  than  the  full  |  < 
body  of  literature.  ‘Thought’,  alas,  seems  to  be  what  literature  ' 
becomes  at  second-hand.  It  seems  a  hard  test  to  apply  to  a 
critic  as  modest  as  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr,  especially  as  there  is  so  : 
much  literature  which  we  can  only  know  through  translation  s 
and  which  we  could  never  surrender.  Yet,  by  the  nature  of  its  [ 
contents,  his  present  book  exposes  him  to  it.  I 

I  think  we  have  to  admit  that  the  Pursuit  is  not  often  likely  i 
to  be  really  Common.  And  that,  if  (as  seems  probable)  we  are  i 
to  go  on  being  what  Fr.  J arrett-Kerr  describes  as  ‘self-conscious’,  i 
we  must  leave  it  at  this:  the  non-Christians  shall  continue  to 
correct  the  literary  deflections  of  the  Christians,  while  the  i 
Christians  shall  continue  to  treat  the  theological  malformations  ■ 
of  the  non-Christians.  We  compalin  that  ours  is  an  age  of  ' 
specialization  —  but  we  should  complain  more  bitterly  if  the 
cobbler  didn't  stick  to  his  last. 


POSTSCRIPT 

Since  sending  these  notes  to  Essays  in  Criticism,  I  have  read 
Mr.  Frank  Kermode’s  review  of  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr’s  book  in  the 
January  1955  issue.  Perhaps  the  only  difference  in  our  atti¬ 
tudes  is  that  Mr.  Kermode  is  surprised  that  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr 
should  show  a  ‘deflection’.  When  the  latter  writes,  ‘the  two, 
“goodness”  and  “faith”,  cannot  be  separated’,  the  former  com¬ 
ments,  ‘a  critic  committed  to  [this  assumption]  is  likely  to 
exhibit  some  degree  of  “deflection”  ’.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  Fr. 
Jarrett-Kerr  can  avoid  being  committed  to  the  assumption. 
That  is  what  I  meant  in  suggesting  that  the  Pursuit  is  not  likely 
to  be  Common  for  long  at  a  time.  We  have  to  reconcile  our¬ 
selves  to  a  state  of  co-existence,  enlivened  by  an  occasional 
bout  of  sniping  whenever  either  side  gets  too  uppish. 
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Mr.  Kermode  quotes  a  statement  of  full-blooded  Catholic 
dogma  from  Arthur  Machen.  ‘With  that,’  he  remarks,  ‘we 
know  where  we  are.’  By  comparison,  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  seems 
indecisive,  half-hearted,  afraid  to  strike  and  unwilling  to  wound. 
Yes,  but  look  at  the  tone:  by  comparison,  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  is 
modest  and  humane.  Some  of  us  may  feel  that  the  assurance 
which  rings  out  in  pronouncements  like  Machen’s  arises  less 
from  a  confidence  in  God  than  from  a  stupendous  personal 
conceit.  Co-existence  is  possible  with  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr.  It 
would  be  impossible  with  Machen. 
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A  Negative  Note  on  Bergson  and 
Virginia  Woolf 

J.  IV.  GRAHAM 

MOST  critics  seem  to  feel  that  Virginia  Woolf  was  deeply 
influenced  by  Bergson.  Mr.  William  Troy,  for  example, 
declares  that  behind  her  writing  lies  all  ‘that  resistance  to  the 
naturalistic  formula,  all  that  enthusiastic  surrender  to  the  world 
of  flux  and  intuition,  which  constituted  the  influence  of  Bergson 
on  the  art  and  literature  of  the  past  thirty  years’  {^Literary  Opinin 
in  America,  ed.  Zabel,  N.Y.,  1951,  p.  340).  M.  Delattre  devotes 
much  of  his  study  to  a  detailed  comparison  of  Bergson  and  Mn 
Woolf,  and  quite  recently,  Mr.  A.  A.  Mendilow  ( Time  and  tk 
Novel,  1952)  has  pointed  out  the  similarities  in  their  conceptions 
of  character,  of  experience  as  flow,  of  the  continuity  of  past  and 
present,  and  of  the  complexity  of  duration.  Because  I  believe 
that  in  her  deepest  convictions  Mrs.  Woolf  was  quite  un-Berg- 
sonian,  I  submit  this  frankly  ‘negative’  note. 

Certainly  Mrs.  Woolf  was  exposed  to  the  influence  of  Berg¬ 
son,  although  she  stated  that  she  had  never  read  his  works.  (See 
footnote  on  p.  34  of  Phyllis  Bentley,  The  Art  of  Narrative,  1946.) 
Her  sister-in-law  wrote  a  short  book  on  Bergson’s  anti-intellcc- 
tualism;  and  one  can  assume  that  Bloomsbury  responded  with 
interest,  though  not  necessarily  with  complete  consent,  to  a 
philosophy  which  enjoyed  a  vogue  analogous  to  that  of  Existen¬ 
tialism  in  the  past  few  years.  The  many  surface  similaritio 
between  the  work  of  Bergson  and  of  Mrs.  Woolf  have  been 
summarized  conveniently  by  M.  Delattre: 

Le  refus  de  toute  theorie  qui  reduit  I’etre  vivant  aux  Ion 
abstraites  sch^matiques  de  I’esprit;  la  curiosity  do 
ph^nomenes  concrets  et  particuliers  de  la  vie  interieure; 
I’importance  accordee  a  I’experience  intuitive,  qui  est  k 
contact  direct  de  I’esprit  avec  la  realite,  s’il  ne  la  contient 
meme  tout  entiere;  la  multiplicity  hytyrog^ne  des  faits  dc 
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conscience;  la  difference  qualitative  des  individus;  I’uni- 
versalitd  du  changement  et  le  flux  incessant  du  monde; 
I’indivisibilite  de  notre  moi  profond  cependant,  qui  ne 
subit  aucune  coupure,  une  solidarite  spontanee  s’etablis- 
sant  entre  les  etats  de  la  conscience  qui  se  renouvellent,  se 
penitrent,  se  fondent  sans  arret,  les  dissonances  s’organisant 
en  un  accord  toujours  mobile,  en  une  unite  individuelle 
impenetrable  aux  autres  moi  .  .  .  autant  de  themes  done 
qui  Virginia  Woolf  ne  s’ est  pas  contentde  d’illustrer  dans 
son  oeuvre,  mais  qu’elle  a  pris  en  quelque  sorte  a  son 
compte,  qu’elle  s’ est  plu  a  y  exposer  a  nouveau,  de  la  force 
plus  fiddle,  et  la  plus  originale.  {Le  Roman  Psychologique  de 
Virginia  Woolf,  Paris,  1933,  pp.  131-2.) 

The  qualifying  statement  that  Mrs.  Woolf  took  these  Bergsonian 
themes  for  her  own  use  only  emphasizes  M.  Delattre’s  convic¬ 
tion  that  they  were  derived  from  Bergson.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  several  of  these  themes  are  commonplaces  of  western 
thought:  Heraclitus  surely  pondered  ‘I’universalite  du  change¬ 
ment  et  le  flux  incessant  du  monde’;  and  Montaigne  surely 
reflected  upon  ‘la  multiplicite  heterog^ne  des  faits  de  con¬ 
science’.  In  the  second  place,  while  this  summary  may  indicate 
the  kinds  of  material  which  Mrs.  Woolf  used,  and  the  terms  in 
which  she  conceived  those  problems  which  interested  her,  it 
tells  us  little  about  the  artistic  forms  in  which  she  organized 
her  material  or  the  solutions  which  she  worked  out  for  her 
problems. 

In  Bergson’s  distinction  of  intellect  from  intuition,  in  his 
definition  of  their  respective  functions,  and  in  his  assignment  of 
ultimate  value  to  the  realm  of  intuition,  we  see  a  definite 
parallel  with  the  Bloomsbury  dichotomy  of  action  and  contem¬ 
plation,  the  world  of  ends  and  the  world  of  means.  But  even  a 
cursory  examination  of  Bloomsbury  shows  that  these  ideas  de- 
lived  from  the  Cambridge  background  of  the  group,  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  influence  of  G.  E.  Moore;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
j  Bergson  could  have  done  no  more  than  confirm  a  conviction 
already  formed.  The  act  of  intuition  as  Bergson  describes  it 
certainly  resembles  the  process  through  which  many  of  the 
diaracters  in  Mrs.  Woolf’s  novels  go  in  order  to  grasp  reality; 
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but  the  nature  of  the  reality  so  discerned  differs  greatly  from 
that  discussed  by  Bergson. 

It  will  be  enough  in  a  note  of  this  sort  to  touch  briefly  on  one 
or  two  aspects  of  Bergson’s  conception  of  this  reality,  duration. 
The  first  point  to  note  is  that  duration  is  ‘the  continual  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  absolutely  new’  {Creative  Evolution,  tr.  A.  Mitchell, 
1911,  p.  ii).  This  is  repeated  again  and  again:  ‘If  everything 
is  in  time  [i.e.  duration],  everything  changes  inwardly,  and  the 
same  concrete  reality  never  recurs.  Repetition  is  therefore 
possible  only  in  the  abstract’  (p.  48).  ‘He  who  installs  himself  in 
becoming  sees  in  duration  the  very  life  of  things,  the  funda¬ 
mental  reality’  (p.  334).  If,  however,  we  think  of ‘becoming’ 
as  a  linear  succession  of  events  rushing  from  future  to  past,  we 
falsify  it;  and  the  intellect  automatically  imposes  such  a  false 
conception  in  order  to  help  us  survive  in  the  course  of  evolution. 
Close  introspection,  penetrating  below  this  false  or  ‘homo¬ 
geneous’  duration,  reveals  ‘a  duration  whose  heterogeneous 
moments  permeate  one  another;  below  the  numerical  multi¬ 
plicity  of  conscious  states,  a  qualitative  multiplicity;  below  the 
self  with  well-defined  states,  a  self  in  which  succeeding  each  other 
means  melting  into  one  another  and  forming  an  organic  whole’ 
{Time  and  Free  Will,  tr.  F.  L.  Pogson,  1910,  p.  128).  It  is  with 
regard  to  these  fundamental  ideas  of  homogeneous  and  true 
duration,  of  actuality  and  reality,  that  Mrs.  Woolf’s  divergence 
from  Bergson  appears. 

First  of  all,  those  characters  in  her  novels  who  search  for 
reality  begin  with  an  actuality  characterized  not  by  numeri¬ 
cally  multiple  and  well-defined  states,  but  by  a  chaotic  flux  of 
memories,  impressions,  feelings  and  thoughts.  These  inter¬ 
penetrate  and  melt  into  one  another,  but  in  so  doing  they  reveal 
no  design,  no  order.  Secondly,  although  Mrs.  Woolf  is  never 
ready  to  accept  this  flux  as  real,  in  the  philosophical  sense  of  the 
word,  she  certainly  never  regards  it  as  an  abstraction  imposed 
by  the  intellect  for  practical  purposes:  experience  is  simply 
accepted  as  a  donne.  For  this  reason,  Mrs.  Woolf  does  not  share 
the  Bergsonian  idea  of  memory  as  ‘the  act  which  holds  matter, 
as  it  were  in  tension  for  a  period  of  duration’  (Karin  Stephen, 
The  Misuse  of  Mind,  1922,  p.  86),  an  idea  which  makes  memory 
a  precondition  of  experience  itself.  Because  she  accepts  sensa- 
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om  tion  as  a  dome,  Mrs.  Woolf  accepts  the  flow  of  linear  time  which 
constitutes  its  nature.  She  does  not  agree,  therefore,  that  ‘you 
)nc  cannot  draw  any  line  between  past  and  present,  between 

on.  memory  and  consciousness’  (Stephen,  p.  91).  The  past  is  so 

•ra-  significant  for  Mrs.  Woolf  precisely  because  such  a  line  is 

lell,  inevitably  imposed  by  the  linear  flow  of  experience;  and 

ling  memory  is  so  important  because  it  may  help  to  discover  some 

the  reality  behind  that  remorseless  flow.  But  never  does  she  regard 

fore  that  flow  as  an  abstraction:  it  is  too  immediate,  sometimes  too 

If  in  cruelly  overwhelming,  for  that.  In  her  attitude  to  experience 

ida-  itself,  then,  Mrs.  Woolf  was  too  much  an  artist  and  too  little  a 

ing’  mystic  to  accept  the  Bergsonian  position. 

,  we  Still  more  profoundly  does  she  differ  from  Bergson  in  her 
'alse  vision  of  reality:  never  is  it  referred  to  as  process  —  the  ‘con- 

ion.  tinual  elaboration  of  the  absolutely  new’.  In  Mrs.  Dalloway,  it 

mo-  is  merely  called  ‘the  centre’  (Uniform  Ed.,  p.  202),  which 

ecus  suggests  the  fixed.  In  To  the  Lighthouse,  Mrs.  Ramsay  speaks  of 

ulti-  it  as  ‘this  peace,  this  rest,  this  eternity’  and  as  ‘a  platform  of 

r  the  stability’  (Uniform  Ed.,  p.  100).  Or  again,  at  the  dinner  table, 

other  when  she  apprehends  this  reality  in  a  human  communion,  she 

iiolc’  thinks  with  relief  that  ‘there  is  a  coherence  in  things,  a  stability; 

with  something,  she  meant,  is  immune  from  change,  and  shines  out 

true  ...  in  the  face  of  the  flowing,  the  fleeting,  the  spectral,  like  a 

;ence  raby’  (p.  163).  Still  again,  when  she  thinks  of  what  is  most  real 

in  her  own  being,  she  imagines  it  in  static  terms,  as  a  wedge  of 
ti  for  darkness  (p.  100).  Lily  Briscoe,  thinking  of  the  reality  sym- 
neri-  bolized  by  Mrs.  Ramsay,  describes  it  as  ‘Mrs.  Ramsay  saying, 
uxof  “Life  stand  still  here”;  Mrs.  Ramsay  making  of  the  moment 
ntcr-  something  permanent ...  In  the  midst  of  chaos  there  was  shape; 
evcal  this  eternal  passing  and  flowing  .  .  .  was  struck  into  stability’ 
never  (pp.  249-50).  In  the  later  novels,  reality  changes  in  certain 

of  the  respects  too  complex  to  discuss  here,  but  always  retains  the 

posed  character  of  fixity  and  permanence.  Indeed,  one  of  the  major 

imply  themes  of  Between  the  Acts  is  the  recurrence  of  a  pattern  in 

share  history,  a  theme  which  stresses  the  notion  of  repetition;  and  for 

atter,  Bergson,  repetition  is  possible  only  ‘in  the  abstract’.  By  no 

phen,  means  does  Mrs.  Woolf  participate  in  that  ‘enthusiastic  sur- 
;mory  render  to  the  world  of  flux’  attributed  by  Mr.  Troy  to  the 
sensa-  influence  of  Bergson. 
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It  appears,  then,  that  while  Mrs.  Woolf  was  concerned,  like  j 
Bergson,  with  the  grand  antinomy  of  appearance  and  reality, 
her  notions  of  what  constitute  the  two  differ  profoundly  from 
his.  She  conceives  the  conflict  as  between  the  temporal  and  the 
eternal,  not  as  between  two  kinds  of ‘flux’.  In  Between  the  Acts 
time  is  ‘unreal’:  it  is  the  dream  reflected  in  the  mirrors,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  reality  which  the  music  reveals  at  the  end  of  the 
pageant.  But  for  Mrs.  Woolf  the  dream  is  where  we  start,  the 
human  condition,  and  must  be  related  to  reality,  not  mystically 
abolished.  That  is  why  the  mirrors  and  the  music  are  both 
parts  of  a  larger  design,  the  pageant. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  despite  her  belief  in  intuition,  her  i 
concern  with  time  and  memory,  her  absorption  in  the  divenity  j 
and  interrelation  of  mental  states,  and  her  interest  in  other  j 
phenomena  discussed  by  Bergson,  Mrs.  Woolf  never  adopted  > 
any  of  his  central  ideas. 


Four  Poems 
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But  sometimes  at  the  counsel  board,  fixing 

With  lively  delicate  hazel  eye 

Some  jack,  upstart,  some  pitiful  base  fellow 

(Mark  how  he  unhoods  himself)  or  sounding,  sifting 

A  fool  in  his  folly,  some  follower,  spy  in  high  places  — 

Is  there  a  pause  when  the  sun  coming  and  going 
Splits  the  light  in  a  ring. 

Or  fall  of  silence  while  a  word  in  the  long-covered  well 
Goes  echoing? 

Or  pacing  some  fair  gallery  with  my  lord. 

Close,  winding  into  his  grace,  plying,  applying  — 

How  if  a  door  opening,  a  wind  blowing 

The  brand-new  arras  from  Flanders  (no  one  hiding)  sets  flying 

The  hair  of  Daphne  half-changed. 

Sends  the  blood  of  Adonis  flowing? 

Or  most  in  covert  alleys,  lord  of  works  and  acres. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  going  softly,  admiring 
Feathers  of  fountains,  fruit-trees  on  a  wall, 

Apricocks,  bullaces,  warden  pears  — 

What  sudden  airs 

Loosed  from  dying  strawberry,  trodden  from  thyme. 

Striking  a  pang  from  the  long-cased-up  lute,  surprise 
The  vestigial  heart,  from  whence  what  muted 
Music  arises? 

Joyce  Horner 

YOUNG  CHESTERFIELD’S  ADVICE  TO  HIS  FATHER 

The  bare  colossus  who  patrols  our  ease 
Shrinks  to  the  magnitude  of  merely  big. 

And  next,  gargantuan  canine,  rolls  to  please. 
Ridiculous  as  a  Nubian  in  a  wig. 
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By  such  sure  steps  I  gained  his  gianthood, 
Transcribed  his  music  in  a  fitter  key 
And  shamed  him  with  a  silken  rectitude, 

Locked  up  the  brute  and  set  the  dandy  free. 

The  mocking  vigours  of  an  ampler  beau 
Trapped  in  such  consummation  cannot  pass, 

But,  strength  turned  febrile  as  perfections  grow, 
Whirl  like  a  snowstorm  in  a  ball  of  glass. 

How  to  repay?  You  taught  me  what  to  be. 

Only  completion  showed  me  what  I  lacked: 

I  gave  a  soul  and  you  a  world  of  tact 
And  now,  to  dip  the  balance,  learn  from  me; 

For  who  is  father  if  not  I,  and  you 
This  stiff  brocaded  dwarf  bred  up  anew? 

Charles  Tomlinson 

SAUVE  QUI  PEUT 

(‘  Talk  save  us.  My  foos  won't  moos.  I feel  as  old  as  yonder  elm.') 

Joyce  said.  Talk  save  us.  Did  he  thus  intend 
Grace  or  disgrace  for  our  dead  reckoning 
And  quick  imbzdance,  who  past  salvaging 
Pay  up  defaulting?  Did  he,  we  ask,  expend 
His  good  inventions  to  entail  our  end 
By  telling  tales,  as  if  the  only  thing 
Were  to  keep  company  at  all  cost  and  bring 
Us  up  absolved  —  to  blessed  dividend? 

Older  than  elm  or  stone  we  are  today 
Who  counterfeit  accounts  and  spend  our  pay 
On  speaking  terms  or  not.  A  long  until 
We  live,  merge  or  dissemble  as  we  may. 

Make  our  joint  stock,  go  broke  to  pay  the  bill. 

Talk  keep  us  going  —  let  him  be  saved  who  will! 

W.  B.  Berthoff 


>■ 
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WHAT  IS  ‘PARADISE  LOST’  REALLY  ABOUT? 

The  bard  has  fired  his  bullet  at  the  fox. 

The  dilatory  fox  is  full  of  duck. 
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The  gun  takes  brush  and  breakfast,  quack  and  cluck. 
Foxes  in  satchels  are  sequestered  flocks. 

The  critic  shakes  the  satchel  with  a  cry. 

‘Your  fur  is  feathers!  You  have  bagged  a  bird!’ 

The  simple  bard  is  bolshy  when  he’s  stirred. 

‘I  felled  a  fox,  and  foxes  cannot  fly.’ 

Deep  in  the  duck  the  maggot  faintly  mauls. 

Viruses  mill  within  the  maggot’s  vein. 

The  photomicrograph  shows  fields  of  grain. 

Down  in  these  fields  the  fox’s  double  falls. 

Critics  can  pant  across  this  paradox. 

Critics  can  call  the  bard  a  blunderbuss. 

Bards  who  have  shot  their  shout  are  boisterous. 

Bards  have  the  fox’s  body  in  a  box. 

Edwin  Morgan 
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THE  CASE  OF  SIR  MAURICE  BOWRA  I 

Inspiration  and  Poetry.  By  C.  M.  Bowra,  1955,  Macmillan,  21s.  | 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  some  years  ago  was  giving  tuition  to  a  I 
young  American  student  in  Oxford.  His  pupil  came  to  him  I 
one  Friday  and  asked,  ‘Say,  do  you  think  I  can  get  the  guts  out 
of  Hegel  in  a  week-end?’  For  those  who  like  to  be  faintly  con¬ 
versant  with  the  literature  of  many  languages  —  and  which  of 
us,  in  certain  moods,  does  not?  —  Sir  Maurice  Bowra  is  an 
admirable  week-end  disemboweller.  The  remoter  the  subject  | 
(usually)  the  more  illuminating  the  precis  he  gives  us.  And  thij 
is  natural,  since  even  a  bad  lecture  on  Timbuktu  by  one  who 
has  been  there  is  more  intriguing  than  a  good  lecture  on 
Clapham  Common. 

But  Sir  Maurice’s  lecture  tours  also  aspire  to  be  literary  1 
criticism,  and  therefore  have  to  be  judged  according  to  these 
standards  too.  And  I  am  afraid  that  such  a  judgment  will  not  | 
be  so  favourable.  True,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  disagree  with  him, 
but  that  is  not  a  compliment.  This  is  not  merely  because  in 
any  dispute  Sir  Maurice  is  likely  to  win  by  sheer  weight  of 
numbers  —  reckoning  knowledge  quantitatively  he  could  pro¬ 
bably  buy  most  of  us  out.  But  the  chief  reason  why  you  cannot 
often  disagree  with  him  is  that  he  seldom  makes  a  positive  stat^ 
ment:  you  cannot  fence  with  a  cushion  or  challenge  a  tautology. 
Let  me  give  some  examples  to  substantiate  so  general  and  un-  , 
complimentary  a  charge.  In  an  earlier  volume  {The  Creadu  . 
Experiment,  1949)  he  opens  with  the  bold  sentence 

In  any  general  survey  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  first  half  of  : 
the  twentieth  century  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  con-  1 
elusion  that  it  has  in  many  respects  been  a  time  of  experi¬ 
ment.  I 

Perhaps  we  may  agree  that  such  an  assertion  does  not  err  on 
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the  side  of  rashness.  In  From  Virgil  to  Milton  (1945)  he  discusses 
in  his  Introduction  the  distinction  between  ‘authentic’  and 
‘literary’  epic;  he  says  that  the  innocent  student  will  feel  he 
ought  to  admire  the  first  and  despise  the  second;  he  suggests 
that  perhaps  this  distinction  arises  from  a  false  and  romantic 
mysticism;  but  concludes  that  it  would  after  all  be  wrong  to 
dismiss  the  distinction  as  worthless  .  .  .  and  so  on.  In  the  same 
collection  Sir  Maurice  has  a  chapter  on  ‘Milton  and  the 
Destiny  of  Man’,  in  which  he  discusses  Milton’s  original  plan 
of  an  Arthuriad,  and  says  plaintively: 

We  can  only  imagine  how  Milton  would  have  treated  it, 
what  solidity  and  clarity  he  would  have  given  to  the  old 
stories  .  .  .  what  charm  and  grace  he  would  have  put  into 
his  account  ‘Of  Fairy  Damsels  met  in  Forest  wide.  .  . .’ 
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Gush  of  this  sort  does  not  belong  to  literary  criticism.  And  what 
of  the  following,  from  an  essay  on  Paul  Valdry  ( The  Heritage  of 
Symbolism,  1943)? 

[In  Palme]  all  that  matters  is  the  tree  that  promises  a  rich 
harvest  of  fruit,  in  Les  Pas  the  feet  of  the  beloved  that  hesi¬ 
tate.  Such  a  tree  and  such  feet  have  a  special  significance; 
they  are  symbols  of  no  common  importance.  But  because 
they  are  sustained  through  whole  poems,  they  make  it 
easier  to  appreciate  an  abstract  and  impalpable  experience, 
and  add  to  the  force  of  the  poetry  by  this  very  consistency. 
.  .  .  Valery’s  debt  to  Mallarme  remains  incalculable.  His 
poetry  is  intensely  personal.  It  is  also  extremely  poetical, 
in  the  sense  that  subjects  proper  to  prose  are  excluded  from 
it  and  that  it  aims  not  at  instruction  but  at  creating  an 
effect.  The  poet  has  found  his  relation  to  life,  but  on  the 
whole  he  lives  in  a  rare  and  special  atmosphere.  He  writes 
for  the  few. . . . 

I  Sometimes  Sir  Maurice  demonstrates  the  obvious  with  a  great 
flourish.  In  The  Creative  Experiment  he  expounds  Guillaume 
Apollinaire  to  the  Lower  Sixth. 
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The  first  stanza  of  Le  Chanson  du  Mal-AinU  may  perhaps 
frighten  the  inexperienced  reader  by  its  unpunctuat^ 
nakedness: 

Un  soir  de  demi-brune  a  Londres 
Un  voyou  qui  ressemblait  a 
Mon  amour  vint  a  mon  rencontre 
Et  le  regard  qu’il  me  jeta 
Me  fit  baisser  les  yeux  de  honte. 

But  if  we  read  this  aloud,  the  difficulties  disappear.  The 
structure  is  perfectly  straightforward,  and  the  sense  is  as 
clear  as  if  Apollinaire  had  printed  it  in  the  ordinary  way: 

Un  soir  de  demi-brune  a  Londres 
Un  voyou,  qui  ressemblait  a 
Mon  amour,  vint  a  mon  rencontre, 

Et  le  regard  (etc.). 

Ck)uld  you  ever  have  guessed  it? 

In  the  same  book  he  has  an  essay  on  The  Waste  Land  which 
(apart  from  telling  us  all  over  again  about  the  Fisher  King  and 
the  Tarot  pack)  opens  by  saying  that  before  the  poem  was  pub¬ 
lished  Mr.  Eliot  was  ‘already  known  to  the  discerning  few’,  but 
that  on  its  publication 


The  Waste  Land  found  a  resounding  and  popular  success. 

It  was  quoted  far  and  wide:  the  younger  generation  saw  f 
in  it  a  mirror  of  its  own  aspirations:  poets  imitated  its  c 
technique  and  its  temper.  Today  it  still  holds  its  place,  t 
and  in  retrospect  its  publication  is  seen  to  be  a  landmark  t 
in  modem  English  Poetry.  For  with  it  the  new  manner  t 
won  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  poetry,  and  h 
became  almost  respectable.  tl 


Well,  one  can  only  ask,  does  this,  written  safely  in  1949,  really 
represent  faithfully  the  reception  of  Eliot’s  poem  when  it  came 
out?  And  in  any  case,  does  Sir  Maurice  say  anything  in  hii 
study  of  it  except  to  confirm  his  own  statement  that  it,  like  ill 
manner,  has  become  ‘respectable’? 
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tiaps  I  Finally  from  his  latest  collection  of  essays  we  might  cull  the 
at^  I  following.  Speaking  of  ‘inspiration’  in  poetry, 
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It  is  not  a  question  of  finding  something  new  in  them 
[sc.  ‘inspired’  poems]  each  time  that  we  go  to  them, 
though  this  may  well  be  the  case.  It  is  rather  that  at  the 
very  first  impact  we  are  entirely  absorbed  and  enchanted, 
that  we  feel  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  countless,  varied 
experiences,  all  of  which  enrich  and  strengthen  a  single, 
united  effect. 

Or,  of  the  songs  of  Gil  Vicente,  as  of  any  true  song. 

The  whole  essence  of  the  magical  minute  must  be  caught 
and  portrayed.  It  is  a  sudden  illumination,  an  instant  of 
god-given  music,  a  catch  in  the  breath,  a  beat  of  the  heart. 
This  the  song  must  give,  and  nothing  else  is  needed. 

And  what,  if  anything,  does  this  sentence  mean?  — 

Like  Emily  Bronte,  he  [Thomas  Hardy]  wrote  novels 
'  because  they  were  the  best  means  of  expression  available 
to  a  writer  who  felt  the  poetry  of  action  in  a  contemporary 
world. 
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But  perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  strip  occasional  sentences  thus 
&om  their  contexts  and  quote  them  in  their  nakedness;  all 
criticism  must  have  its  joints  and  padding.  Let  us  see  whether 
the  individual  studies  give  us  more  illununation  as  a  whole.  In 
the  latest  book  Sir  Maurice’s  range  is  wider  than  it  has  ever 
been,  and  so  it  should  give  us  a  good  opportunity  of  assessing 
his  kind  of  contribution.  Let  us  work,  so  far  as  possible,  from 
the  better  to  the  less  known.  • 

His  opening  chapter,  which  gives  the  book  its  title  and  (in 
intention)  its  unity,  tells  us  that  the  notion  that  poetry  is 
‘inspired’  is  very  ancient;  that  it  has  traditionally  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  some  mytho-theological  scheme  or  other  (Greek, 
Christian,  or  what-have-you) ;  that  the  notion  is  still  valid  in 
some  sense . . .  And  so  that,  presumably,  with  the  disappearance 
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of  a  common  mytho-theology  we  shall  have  to  invent  a  new 
one?  Sir  Maurice  does  not  say.  He  merely  reiterates  that  we 
feel  that  certain  poems  (rather  than  poets)  are  ‘inspired’. 
Inspired  by  what,  or  whom?  By  Poetry,  I  suppose.  In  Kubla 
Khan 

The  doings  of  the  Mongol  emperor  provide  a  start,  but  we 
soon  see  that  Coleridge  is  really  concerned  with  something 
more  mysterious  and  more  wonderful.  His  subject  in  fact 
is  inspiration  in  its  ideal,  least  restricted,  most  disem¬ 
barrassed  and  most  disembodied  form. . . . 

When  Vaughan  writes  ‘I  saw  Eternity  the  other  night’,  etc.,  he 

speaks  at  once  from  both  a  religious  and  a  poetical  point 
of  view.  The  miraculous  illumination  which  he  enjoys 
reveals  what  the  world  really  is  and  enables  him  to  sec  it 
with  an  exalted  detachment  and  clairvoyant  insight.  . . . 

Does  this  define  ‘inspiration’?  No  —  it  is  indefinable,  ‘it  is  part 
of  the  mystery  of  words’  (p.  24).  So  all  we  get  at  the  end  of  this 
is  that  an  inspired  poem  is  a  poem  that  we  feel  to  be  ‘different’, 
‘unique’,  ‘magical’,  etc.  —  in  fact,  ‘inspired’. 

This  opening  chapter  —  which  was  a  public  lecture  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  really  was  not  worth  preserving  —  is  inserted  pir- 
sumably  as  mortar  to  hold  together  the  very  heterogeneous 
bricks  that  comprise  the  rest  of  the  building.  For  what  else 
could  be  in  common  to  Horace,  Shot’ ha  Rust’hveli,  Dante, 
Amaut  Daniel,  Gil  Vicente,  Milton,  Holderlin,  Pushkin,  Ler¬ 
montov,  Pater,  Hardy  and  Ruben  Dario  —  except  ‘inspira¬ 
tion’?  Dismissing,  then,  the  attempt  to  architecture  them  into 
shape,  let  us  look  at  the  bricks. 

Sir  Maurice  has  already  given  us  a  chapter  on  Paradise  Lost 
in  an  earlier  work  (op.  cit.) ;  so  now  he  offers  us  a  study  of 
Samson  Agonistes.  In  the  former  study  he  had  taken  twelve  page 
to  summarize  the  plot  of  Paradise  Lost  (with  which  even  those 
who  believe  in  the  ‘dislodgement’  of  Milton  might  be  expected 
to  be  acquainted),  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  (among  othcn) 
that  perhaps  the  ‘hero’  of  the  poem  b  Abdiel.  In  the  present 
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study  he  shows  us  how  far  Milton  followed  Greek  tragedy,  and 
how  far  departed  from  it,  in  his  very  hellenic  Samson.  This  is 
not  unhelpful,  though  it  has  been  done  before.  He  reminds 
us  that  Milton  had  come  back  to  his  old  admiration  for  the 
pagan  classics,  after  his  (or  rather,  the  Saviour’s)  rejection  of 
them  in  Paradise  Regained.  (Though  he  doesn’t  mention  the  fact 
that  only  two  hundred  lines  after  the  rejection  Milton  returns 
to  his  characteristic  classical  (i.e.  pagan)  similitudes  —  see  P.R., 
IV,  sbsfF.)  But  at  no  point  does  he  say  anything  about  the 
quality  of  the  poetry  in  Samson  Agonistes,  which  is  surely  a 
matter  of  some  importance.  This  is  of  course  a  large  question  — 
to  which  the  sort  of  contribution  brought  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Prince’s 
study  of  the  Italian  background  to  Milton  brings  real  illumina¬ 
tion,  however  little  one  may  or  may  not  agree  with  Mr.  Prince’s 
value-assumptions.  But  surely  any  consideration  of  the  poem 
must  decide  what  to  do  about  a  passage  such  as  the  following 
(from  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Choruses) : 

As  if  they  would  confine  the  Interminable,  and  tie  him  to 
his  own  prescript,  who  made  our  laws  to  bind  us,  not  him¬ 
self,  and  hath  full  right  to  exempt  whomso  it  pleases  him 
by  choice  from  national  obstruction,  without  taint  of  sin, 
or  legal  debt;  for  with  his  own  laws  he  can  best  dispense. 

(II.307-14;  I  print  them  as  prose  to  present  the  challenge  as 
bluntly  as  possible.)  Anxiety  about  Milton’s  verse  does  not 
seem  to  trouble  the  air  around  Sir  Maurice’s  typewriter. 

In  the  chapter  on  Walter  Pater  Sir  Maurice  redirects  our 
attention  to  a  neglected  figure.  He  rightly  queries  the  tradi¬ 
tional  view  of  Pater’s  ‘aestheticism’  and  quotes  the  closing  para¬ 
graph  of  the  essay  on  Style  to  remind  us  that  Pater  held  that 
‘great  art’  as  distinct  from  ‘good  art’  depends  on  the  matter, 
not  merely  on  the  form.  But  he  does  not  see  the  strength  of 
the  case  for  the  Opposition  that  lies  in  Pater’s  prose  style.  He 
quotes  from  the  end  of  the  essay  on  Lamb  a  passage  which 
ihows  Pater’s  unhappy  penchant  for  deliberately  ‘fine  writing’. 
He  even  quotes  a  sentence  from  Pater’s  essay  on  Joachim  du 
Bellay  —  ‘A  moment  —  and  the  thing  has  vanished,  because  it 
was  pure  effect;  but  it  leaves  a  relish  behind  it,  a  longing  that 
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the  accident  may  happen  again’  —  which  shows  the  worst  side 
of  Pater’s  criticism,  and  might  have  come  from  Sir  Maurice 
himself.  ! 

In  the  essay  on  Hardy’s  lyrical  poetry,  which  has  one  or  two 
good  appreciations,  Sir  Maurice  concludes: 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Hardy’s  religious  and  philo¬ 
sophical  opinions,  we  cannot  deny  that  they  are  indi¬ 
spensable  to  his  poetry  and  rise  from  something  in  him 
which  we  cannot  but  admire  and  love,  his  responsive, 
sensitive,  tender  personality. 

One  sees  what  he  means,  if  indeed  it  means  much  more  than  ‘if 
Hardy  had  been  of  a  different  metaphysical  bent  he  would 
have  written  different  (and  inferior)  poetry’.  But  it  does  nothing 
to  explain  his  failures  both  in  his  lyrical  and  dramatic  verse;  it 
does  not  allow  for  that  lack  of  ‘discipline’  which  Mr.  Blackmur 
has  alleged  against  Hardy.  Sir  Maurice,  for  instance,  quotes 
with  approval  The  Newcomer's  Wife,  with  its  last  verse 

That  night  there  was  the  splash  of  a  fall 
Over  the  slimy  harbour-wall; 

They  searched,  and  at  the  deepest  place 

Found  him  with  crabs  upon  his  face.  i 

‘The  poem  succeeds  through  this  final  shock’,  he  says.  But  the  ( 
whole  point  is  this:  that  the  poem  has  the  potentiality  of  bad  1 
melodrama  —  like  many  of  the  shorter  poems  the  last  lines  are  I 
dangerously  like  the  slick,  blunt,  one-sentence  conclusions  of  a  ] 
short  story  by  Somerset  Maugham  (or  even  ‘Saki’).  Whai  \ 
saves  it  from  that?  The  lightness  of  the  metre,  especially  in  the  f 

first  line.  It  is  this  lightness,  this  essentially  human  and  (when  t 

successful)  uncynical  humour  which  plays  against  Hardy’s  r 
‘metaphysic’,  with  which  of  course  it  is  inconsistent,  to  produa  q 
the  really  effective  poems.  So  that  instead  of  saying  that ‘Hardy  p 
found  in  Schopenhauer  something  which  stood  him  in  good  ( 
stead’  (p.  239),  and  that  ‘because  he  believed  that  the  universt 
is  senseless,  he  was  able  to  give  to  his  characters  .  .  .  the  tragic 
dignity  which  belongs  to  those  who  struggle  in  a  hopeless 
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cause’,  we  ought  surely  to  say  that  Schopenhauer  touched  off 
something  in  him  which,  by  itself,  would  have  ruined  (and  often 
did  ruin)  his  poetry,  but  which,  struck  against  his  own  best  and 
deepest  instincts,  gave  the  flash  of  genius  he  often  surprises 
us  by. 

The  essay  on  Horace  is,  for  those  of  us  who  have  but  school 
memories  to  go  by,  a  useful  appraisal.  The  only  hesitation  I 
have  is  in  his  comments  on  Odes,  III,  v,  49-56.  ‘The  noble 
restraint’,  he  says,  ‘in  these  words  is  matched  by  the  remarkable 
imagery,  so  Roman  in  its  inexorable  sense  of  duty  . . .  etc.’  The 
only  imagery  I  can  see  is  in  the  translation  (by  H.  Macnaghten) 
which  he  quotes  (‘green  Venafrum’  for  ‘Venefranos  in  agros’) 
and  seems  not  to  be  in  Horace;  the  rest  is  metaphor. 

Advancing  further  towards  the  realms  of  the  unknown  we 
have  the  quite  admirable  chapter  on  Dante  and  Amaut  Daniel. 
Sir  Maurice  tells  us  about  Dante’s  appreciation  and  sublimation 
of  Daniel’s  style:  he  shows  us  how  Dante  takes  Arnaut’s  Pro¬ 
vencal  words  (valor,  jauzen,folor)  and  transforms  them  by  putting 
them  in  a  sublimer  context.  Here  surely  is  the  right  and  happy 
employment  of  learning.  The  essay  on  Holderlin  studies  the 
conflict  between  pagan  f)olytheism  and  Christian  belief  in  his 
poetry.  This  has  been  done  before  for  the  ordinary  reader 
(e.g.  by  Mr.  Michael  Hamburger),  and  it  has,  of  course,  none 
of  the  eccentric  but  genuine  profundity  of  Heidegger  on  the 
same  poet;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  sane  contribution.  The  chapter 
on  Pushkin  is  appreciative  of  Pushkin’s  gusto  and  humanity. 
Sir  Maurice  seems  to  me  (judging  from  translations,  of  course) 
to  overestimate  his  love  poetry;  and  only  those  who  know 
Russian  intimately  could  say  whether  the  quasi-Byronic  manner 
which  Pushkin  assumed  has  real  depth  and  feeling  to  save  it 
from  superficial  wit  and  modish  cynicism.  I  get  the  impression, 
too  (again  relying  on  Oliver  Elton,  Babette  Deutsch,  and  the 
rest)  that  perhaps  Sir  Maurice  under-estimates  the  terrible 
questioning  that  lies  under  the  surface  of  Pushkin’s  lightest, 
politest  verse.  The  note,  I  mean,  that  is  sustained  in  Stanzas 
(1829),  e.g. 


Along  the  noisy  streets  I  wander 
A  church  invites  me,  it  may  be. 


Or  with  mad  youths  my  time  I  squander, 

And  still  these  thoughts  are  haunting  me: 

This  year  will  fly,  the  next  will  follow 
As  fast,  and  all  whom  you  see  here 
Eternity  will  swiftly  swallow; 

For  some  the  hour  is  drawing  near  .  .  .  (etc.) 

(Tr.  B.  Deutsch) 

One  feels  that  this  note  is  not  far  below  the  crust  of  Evgeny 
Oneigin  and  of  much  of  Pushkin’s  prose  —  but  Sir  Maurice  does 
not  take  much  account  of  it. 

Finally  we  move  to  the  even  less  known.  Songs,  hke  those  of 
Gil  Vicente,  seem  to  me  so  utterly  untranslatable  that  an 
attempt  to  expound  them  to  those  of  us  who  do  not  know  early- 
sixteenth-century  Portuguese  was  bound  to  be  waste  labour. 
Lermontov  and  Ruben  Dario  are  perhaps  less  intractable,  and 
the  chapters  on  these  two  poets  are  informative  and  interesting. 
But  at  the  furthest  limit  of  the  unknown  (since  even  Sir  Maurice 
himself  admits  he  does  not  know  thirteenth-century  —  is  it?  - 
Georgian)  comes  the  epic  The  Knight  in  the  Tiger's  Skin.  The 
experts  may  have  their  game  with  Sir  Maurice  over  the  trans¬ 
lation  ‘knight’  and  ‘tiger’.  What  concerns  us  is  that  Sir 
Maurice  is  unable  to  convey  to  us  any  sense  of  what  he  clainu 
are  the  poem’s  vigour,  humour  and  vivid  imagination.  At  the 
end  of  the  chapter  we  feel  no  urge  to  learn  Georgian  or  even  to 
read  the  poem  in  translation;  and  this  means  that  the  chapter 
has  failed  of  any,  even  the  mildest,  purpose  it  may  have  had. 

Sir  Maurice’s  work  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  of  footnote! 
This,  doubtless  a  relief  to  the  eye,  is  not  necessarily  all  gain. 
For  he  seems  to  proceed  on  his  way  regardless  of  what  other 
critics  have  written.  (I  can  only  recollect  one  reference,  a  r^ 
proving  one,  to  a  critical  remark  of  Mr.  Eliot  in  this  work;  and 
a  rebuke,  in  The  Heritage  of  Symbolism,  to  certain  ‘stem  youi^ 
critics’  unnamed  who  had  accused  Yeats  of  insincerity  and  self 
advertisement  in  publishing  the  queer  body  of  beliefs  contained 
in  A  Vision.)  An  independent  mind  is  often,  of  course,  welcome; 
and  criticism  that  is  but  a  palimpsest  of  corrections  and  counter¬ 
criticisms  is  certainly  tedious.  But  to  write,  e.g.  of  Milton  a 
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though  Eliot,  Leavis,  Murry  (or  on  the  other  side,  Bush, 
Williams,  Lewis,  and  Don  Cameron  Allen)  had  never  spoken;  to 
discuss  Hardy  without  reference  to  (say)  Blackmur  (not  to 
mention  Leavis  again) ;  to  write  of  Eliot’s  poetry  (in  the  earlier 
volume  cited)  without  a  hint  that  Cleanth  Brooks,  Matthiessen, 
Helen  Gardner,  Yvor  Winters,  Allen  Tate,  John  Crowe  Ran¬ 
som,  and  how  many  more?  —  had  had  anything  to  say  on  the 
subject:  to  do  this  seems  to  me  not  a  fine  independence  (unless 
of  course  that  independence  could  establish  itself  by  a  solid  and 
striking  originality  of  creative  interpretation)  but  a  curious 
provincialism.  No  doubt  Sir  Maurice  has  read  all  these  gentle¬ 
men:  what  has  he  not  read?  But  his  fine  surface  remains  un¬ 
dinted.  Alas,  this  only  means  that  many  of  us  would  readily 
surrender  all  his  volumes  of  criticism  (except  perhaps  the  book 
on  Sophoclean  drama)  for  one  page,  even  a  disputable  page  of 
(say)  Revaluation. 

Martin  Jarrett-Kerr,  c.r. 

Rosettenville,  S.  Africa. 

ANOTHER  ROAD  TO  XANADU 

Coleridge,  Opium  and  Kubla  Khan,  by  Elisabeth  Schneider. 

Chicago,  1953.  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press  (England:  C.U.P.) 

MISS  SCHNEIDER,  like  J.  L.  Lowes,  begins  with  the  strongly 
hinted  promise  that  her  road  really  leads  to  Xanadu.  Though 
expressed  quietly  and  tentatively,  with  none  of  Lowes’ s  stylistic 
I  excitement,  her  ambition  is  no  small  one.  It  is  the  ambition 
to  inspect  the  face  of  the  much  discussed  aesthetic  object,  to 
see  ‘Kubla  Khan’  as  it  really  is.  First  dissociating  herself  as 
fir  as  possible  from  any  ruling  critical  passion  for  a  method  or  a 
dogma,  she  begins  by  examining  the  map  which  shows  all  the 
other  roads  to  Xanadu,  all  marked  by  such  ruling  passions,  and 
wc  are  then  led  through  the  ways  of  rejection  to  Miss  Schneider’s 
recommended  route.  From  the  discarded  routes  and  the  new 
(me  several  morals  emerge,  not  of  interest  only  to  Coleridgeans. 

Some  of  the  rejections  are  perhaps  not  very  necessary.  No 
one,  surely,  has  made  much  use  of  the  byways  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Graves,  making  his  eccentric  sexual  interpretations,  or  by 
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Professor  Meyer  Abrams,  working  from  a  somewhat  idealized 
view  of  the  effects  of  opium-eating,  or  even  by  Mr.  Wilson 
Knight,  whose  discovery  of  the  Paradiso  in  Xanadu  makes  one 
turn  with  perverse  preference  to  Dr.  Leavis  who  implies  that 
the  poem  is  off  the  map.  Miss  Schneider’s  dismissal  of  some  (rf 
the  lesser  guides  is  likely  to  meet  with  impatient  or  at  best 
automatic  acceptance. 

Impatience  is  a  possible  response  to  later  parts  of  the  book, 
though  not  for  reasons  of  tedium.  Miss  Schneider  has  brought 
together  a  mass  of  interesting  information  in  compiling  her 
route,  including  medical  data  about  opium-addiction  and  dis¬ 
cussions  of  a  probable  influence  by  Erasmus  Darwin  and  a 
possible  influence  by  Lessing.  None  of  this  can  be  wished  away, 
but  some  of  it  seems  to  belong  elsewhere.  The  medical  opinions 
on  opium  addiction,  for  instance,  would  be  of  great  value  in  a 
biographical  study,  but  they  appear  overweighted  here, 
especially  since  they  are  marshalled  as  part  of  the  case  against 
Lowes,  who  was  much  more  interested  in  dreams  than  in 
opium.  ‘We  are  almost  told’.  Miss  Schneider  says,  ‘that  opium, 
not  Coleridge,  was  the  poet.’  There  follows  the  notorious 
passage  from  Lowes:  ‘Nobody  in  his  waking  senses  could  have 
fabricated  those  amazing  eighteen  [final]  lines.’  But  Lowes  is 
expressly  concerned  here  with  the  qualities  of  dreams,  not  <rf 
opium  trances,  and  though  he  certainly  accepts  the  opium 
origin  he  makes  little  of  it.  Opium  seems  disproportionately 
represented  in  the  book’s  title  if  it  is  there  mainly  in  order  to 
refute  some  statements  by  De  Quincey  and  the  already  refuted 
Professor  Meyer  Abrams,  as  well  as  a  not  very  pointedly  relevant 
theory  that  Petrarch  was  a  drug-addict. 

About  dreams  we  apparently  know  less  than  about  opium, 
but  we  are  here  concerned  less  with  modem  psychological 
dream  theory  than  with  the  speculations  of  Erasmus  Darwin, 
and  Darwin’s  influence  on  Coleridge.  Coleridge’s  theory  of 
dramatic  illusion  is  shown  in  a  new  light,  but  one  looks  uneasily 
for  a  signpost  to  Xanadu.  The  same  is  tme  to  a  lesser  extent 
of  the  passage  on  Lessing.  Here  we  are  closer  to  Xanadu,  cer¬ 
tainly,  since  it  stimulates  Miss  Schneider  to  make  a  very 
interesting  analysis  of  the  movement  of  the  descriptive  passages 
in  ‘Kubla  Khan’.  But  there  is  a  faint  air  of  exaggeration  in  the 
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way  in  which  Lessing’s  possible  influence  on  Coleridge’s 
descriptive  method  is  brought  in  to  reinforce  the  possibility  of 
a  1799  date  for  the  poem.  Miss  Schneider  seems  to  overstate 
when  she  speaks  of  Coleridge  as  being  ‘haunted’  by  his  inability 
to  describe,  and  the  argument  is  almost  dislocated  when  she 
attempts  to  treat  Lessing’s  empirically  formed  theory  as  a  point 
of  departure  for  descriptive  jjoetry  —  which  might  be  expected 
to  encourage  Coleridge  to  aim  at  an  impression  of  action  and 
movement  rather  than  at  static  visual  effect.  It  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  reasonable  assumption  if  there  had  been  a  marked 
change  in  Coleridge’s  descriptive  poetry  zifter  the  time  when  he 
became  interested  in  Lessing,  but  in  fact  Coleridge’s  earlier 
descriptive  verses  do  not  seem  different  in  kind  from  ‘Kubla 
Khan’.  There  is  very  little  static  description  in  the  lines  ‘To  a 
Young  Friend’,  for  instance,  which  were  written  in  1796.  Here 
the  landscape  is  mobilized  by  Coleridge’s  rather  cumbersome 
personifications,  a  good  deal  heavier  than  their  Tennysonian 
echoes.  ‘Soft  mosses  creep’,  ‘lichens  with  slow  oosings  weep’, 
trees  ‘dart  wild’,  the  Pine  uprears  ‘old  romantic  limbs’  and  so 
on.  To  take  a  better  poem,  ‘This  Lime-Tree  Bower’,  here  we 
find  mobility  again,  this  time  produced  not  by  personifying 
images  but  by  more  empathetic  description  of  shape  as  visual 
movement,  a  concept  which  1.  A.  Richards  has  pointed  to  as 
characteristic  of  Coleridge.  This  is  not  surprising  since  Lessing 
was  observing  as  well  as  attempting  to  influence,  and  if  one 
searches  for  examples  of  static  description  in  English  poetry 
before  or  after  Lessing  they  are,  I  believe,  equally  hard  to 
come  by.  In  any  case,  neither  Lessing’s  theory  nor  Coleridge’s 
descriptive  power,  nor  even  the  theory  of  illusion,  receive  the 
attention  they  deserve  since  they  appear  to  be  rather  dragged 
in  by  the  hair  of  the  head  to  reinforce  the  arguments  for  a  late 
date  and  the  poem’s  fully  conscious  creation. 

The  arguments  for  the  1799  dating,  though  necessarily  in¬ 
conclusive,  as  Miss  Schneider  knows,  are  plausible  enough  with¬ 
out  such  multiplication  of  secondary  reinforcements.  It  is  a 
case  where  multiple  argument  weakens  the  case,  though  the 
case  itself  is  inevitably  left  in  the  limbo  of  speculation,  if  only 
because  Dorothy  Wordsworth  was  facetious  about  a  drinking- 
can.  The  pages  of  argument  about  taking  ‘Kubla’  to  the  well 
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are  a  grim  instance,  incidentally,  of  scholarly  heavy-handed¬ 
ness.  But  the  parallels  from  Gebir  and  Thalaba  are  of  great 
interest  and,  apart  from  suggesting  the  later  dating,  do  also 
demonstrate  Lowes’s  disregard  of  Coleridge’s  contemporaries. 
This  part  of  the  book  seems  to  me  very  much  more  pointed  and 
solid  than  the  rest,  though  I  suppose  Lowes  might  argue  that  his 
Deep  Well  could  contain  Landor  and  Southey  as  well  as  the 
travel-books.  Some  of  the  hooked  atoms  might  well  have  been 
more  complex  than  Lowes  proposed  without  wrecking  his  case 
for  the  hook-and-eye  process  of  unconscious  association. 

Most  people,  I  suppose,  would  prefer  to  regard  Kubla  Khan 
as  a  consciously  written  fragment  rather  than  as  a  kaleidoscopic 
dream-poem.  Apart  from  his  insistence  on  the  dream-origin, 
Lowes  is  certainly  far  from  being  invulnerable,  and  his  inflated 
style,  his  neglect  of  Romantic  fashions  in  verse,  and  his  old- 
world  pooh-poohing  of  Freud  are  weak  spots  in  what  is  still  one 
of  the  most  readable  discussions  of  sources  ever  written.  I 
think  Miss  Schneider  is  occasionally  a  little  unfair  to  him. 
There  is  some  sense  in  his  comment  that  if  dream-imagery  is 
selected  by  unconscious  conflict  the  conflict  is  likely  to  be  lost 
after  a  century.  His  point  about  a  possible  dream-creation  erf 
the  superb  metrical  effects  of  ‘Kubla  Khan’  is  perhaps  a  feeble 
one,  but  Miss  Schneider  might  have  reminded  us,  when  meiking 
her  own  rewarding  metrical  analysis,  that  the  music  of  the  poem 
did  at  least  cause  Lowes  some  critical  worry. 

Miss  Schneider’s  case  against  Lowes  might  nevertheless 
have  been  put  more  strongly.  She  suggests  that  his  enthusiasm 
for  a  phantasmagoric  reading  of  the  poem  amounts  to  a  placing 
of  greater  value  on  unconscious  than  on  conscious  creation. 
My  impression  is  rather  that  Lowes  attempted  to  insist  that 
both  aspects  are  equally  present.  This  is  what  he  says:  ‘There 
is,  then  (for  of  invidious  comparisons  there  is  happily  no 
question),  one  glory  of  “Kubla  Khan”  and  another  glory  of  “The 
Ancient  Mariner”,  as  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in 
glory.’  This  does  not  fully  confirm  Miss  Schneider’s  version  of 
Lowes’s  position,  which  is  that,  ‘The  unconscious  mind  (rf 
genius,  which  in  this  view  is  somehow  more  quintessentially 
genius  than  the  conscious  mind,  is  beheld  in  only  one  poem  in 
the  history  of  man.’ 
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Lowes’ s  comment  is  still  a  strange  way  of  differentiating  and 
judging  the  two  poems.  He  takes  very  great  care  to  demonstrate 
the  structural  integrity  and  complexity  of  ‘The  Ancient  Mari¬ 
ner’,  its  particularized  but  unified  parts  and  perfectly  modulated 
whole.  Yet  he  brackets  this  complete  and  complex  product 
with  the  phantasmagoric,  passive  and  unwilled  ‘Kubla  Khan’. 
This  seems  to  be  having  your  critical  cake  and  eating  it,  not  to 
mention  cooking  your  aesthetic  theory  too. 

For  it  is  Lowes’s  theory  of  Imagination,  whether  it  is  regarded 
as  created  to  justify  the  bracketing  of  the  poems,  or  as  making 
the  brackets,  which  is  his  weak  sjjot,  and  this  is  oddly  overlooked 
in  Miss  Schneider’s  challenge  of  The  Road  to  Xanadu.  Lowes’s 
theory  out-Coleridges  Coleridge.  It  treats  the  Imagination  as 
tripartite,  consisting  of  the  Well,  the  Vision  and  the  Will. 
The  Well  contains  the  raw  materials,  or  in  Lowes’s  words  the 
chaos  of  elements.  The  Vision  discerns  the  Form  in  the  chaos. 
The  Will  makes  the  artifact,  the  objective  communication  of 
the  artist  (or  the  scientist).  I  do  not  know  whether  this  descends 
from  Coleridge’s  Primary  and  Secondary  Imagination  ‘wedded 
in  confusion’,  but  its  usefulness  is  plain.  It  gives  us  Form  at  two 
stages,  at  the  level  of  the  conscious  and  adso  the  unconscious 
mind.  It  enables  Lowes  therefore  to  do  for  Coleridge  what 
Walter  Whiter  did  for  Shakespeare,  though  Whiter  did  at  least 
have  the  respectable  excuse  of  Locke’s  theory  of  association. 

Lowes,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  excuse  of  Coleridge’s 
poem,  which  he  admired  and  needed  to  pass  with  high  marks.  It 
is  an  enjoyable  piece  of  historical  irony  that  Coleridge,  who  had 
no  use  for  woodnotes  wild  and  always  insisted  on  the  importance 
of  Will,  Intellect  and  Judgment,  should  have  his  own  wildest 
woodnotes,  whether  produced  by  opium,  dreams,  or  sloth, 
praised  equally  with  a  formed  and  finished  work.  Since  he  had 
a  fairly  casual  view  of  himself  as  poet  it  might  not  worry  him 
greatly.  Moreover,  it  is  probably  Coleridge  who  is  to  blame. 
It  may  well  be  the  Coleridgean  heritage  which  makes  us 
form-snobs,  unable  to  enjoy  bits  and  pieces  without  straining 
hard  to  discern  form  somewhere.  Lowes  could  not  say  that 
these  were  brilliant  and  exciting  fragments.  He  had  to  make 
mysterious  and  undocumented  murmurings  about  the  uncon¬ 
scious  shaping  spirit,  even  though  its  shaping  power  was,  as  he 
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illustrated  it,  confined  to  mere  hook-and-eye  association  of  the 
Hartleyan  kind,  and  was  scarcely  a  Vision  of  Form. 

But  Miss  Schneider  seems  to  be  doing  precisely  the  same  thing. 
She  is  a  less  fervent  admirer  of  ‘Kubla  Khan’  and  does  not 
think  it  one  of  our  greatest  poems  but  merely  perfect  of  its  kind 
—though  she  does  not  say  what  the  kind  is.  She  sees  it  as  rather 
more  of  a  piece  than  Lowes  does,  explaining  the  last  passage,  with 
plausibility,  as  the  poet’s  admission  that  the  poem  is  incomplete 
while  still  having  some  kind  of  completion.  Miss  Schneider 
really  sees  the  poem  as  Fanciful  rather  than  Imaginative 
(though  she  does  not  use  the  tempting  terms),  since  she  recog¬ 
nizes  a  technical  union  but  feels  no  interdependence  of  parts. 
As  C!oleridge  would  have  said,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  modifying 
power  of  Imagination. 

Miss  Schneider  too  has  her  cake  and  eats  it,  and  all  in  the 
name  of  the  great  god  form.  The  formal  principle  which  she 
discovers  as  the  ‘charm’  and  ‘magic’  of  the  poem  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  complexity  which  is  our  principal  Coleridgean  heritage, 
even  though  it  finds  a  different  name  and  a  different  definition 
and  a  different  emphasis  in  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  (paralld- 
ism),  in  Eisenstein  (in  his  montage  theory  which  is  based  on 
the  dialectical  principle  of  the  unity  of  opposites),  in  Cleanth 
Brooks  (irony)  and  in  Richards,  Empson,  Leavis  and  all.  Mia 
Schneider  calls  it  ‘oscillation’  and  ‘ambivalence’,  both  good 
words,  and  both  descriptive  of  some  of  the  effects  of  the  poem. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  Miss  Schneider’s  analysis,  which  is 
certainly  closer  to  the  poem  than  most  other  critical  discussions 
of  it,  but  it  is  interesting  to  find  her  so  close  to  Lowes,  even  if  her  i 
analysis  is  more  subtle  and  her  terminology  calmer.  I  think  her 
account  of  the  poem  as  ‘the  soul  of  ambivalence’  rather  a 
one  for  the  bits  and  pieces  of  antithesis  in  ‘Kubla  Khan’,  though 
she  makes  it  in  the  interest  of  a  belief  that  the  poem  is  an 
emotional  correlative  for  Coleridge’s  ‘oscillation’.  If  one  read 
her  final  chapter  without  having  read  the  poem  I  think  one 
would  expect  ‘Kubla  Khan’  to  be  a  kind  of  Coleridgean  version 
of ‘The  Heart  of  Standing’.  Hopkins  showed  fairly  convincingly 
that  almost  every  poem  can  be  analysed  in  terms  of  antithesu, 
and  I  think  there  is  more  in  his  view  than  in  Miss  Schneider’s 
discovery  of  the  ‘as  ifs’  and  opposites  here. 
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The  important  point,  however,  is  not  this  disagreement  about 
terminology,  but  the  final  impression  that  Miss  Schneider, 
like  Lowes,  whose  version  of  the  poem,  she  says  rather  oddly,  is 
‘disappointing’,  has  left  a  gap  between  analysis  and  judgment. 
They  are  not  alone  in  this,  but  because  their  aesthetic  specimen 
is  fragmentary  or  unfinished  it  demonstrates  conspicuously  our 
tendency  to  pay  homage  to  Organic  Form.  In  some  ways  this 
is  sound  and  understandable,  but  in  others  it  looks  as  if  it  arises 
from  the  difRculties  of  critical  judgment.  It  is  easier,  and  seems 
always  to  have  been  easier  (except  possibly  for  Longinus),  for 
critics  to  describe  and  analyse  than  to  judge.  Yet  there  is,  and 
has  always  been,  the  judicial  itch.  We  can  analyse  literary 
form  and  sometimes  try  to  satisfy  the  judicial  itch  in  the  process 
of  formal  analysis.  Having  demonstrated  the  irony  or  tension  or 
complexity  or  oscillation  we  try  by  a  sleight  of  hand  to  make  the 
causal  jump,  giving  the  form  the  status  of  an  objective  aesthetic 
criterion.  For  Coleridge  and  Ruskin  and  Eisenstein  this  worked 
well  enough  because  for  them  the  criterion  of  formal  complexity 
or  reconciliation  had  external  existence  as  a  religious  or  political 
analogy  or  symbol.  But  the  rest  of  us  seem  to  have  inherited 
these  formal  criteria  as  a  kind  of  geometrical  magic  answer. 
We  sometimes  use  a  quasi-physiological  justification,  as 
Richards  does,  or  we  are  more  often  tempted  into  ignoring  the 
nature  of  the  material  organized,  and  hardly  ever  work  on  the 
principles  of  experimental  control  by  trying  to  find  if  there  are 
any  literary  creations  which  do  not  respond  to  our  kind  of 
formal  analysis. 

Our  weakness  as  judges  is  shown  in  our  avoidance  of  com¬ 
petitions.  The  process  may  sometimes  run  like  this:  yes,  I  like 
this,  it  moves  me  in  such  and  such  a  way,  I  can  think  of  this  and 
this  reason  for  my  response  .  .  .  what  mark  shall  I  give  it ...  it 
is  certainly  not  Paradise  Lost  or  The  Prelude,  so  I  can  scarcely 
give  it  alpha  .  .  .  but  it  is  not  beta  ...  it  really  deserves  an 
alpha  in  a  special  examination:  good  of  its  kind.  At  some  point 
in  our  critical  streamy  train  there  will  come  in  before  or  after 
the  final  mark,  our  favourite  formula  of  complexity — ‘irony’  or 
‘tension’  or  ‘oscillation’.  The  judge  is  reassured.  It  has  been 
done  before. 

Not  all  critics  have  the  temerity  to  judge,  and  it  is  surprisingly 
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easy  to  accept  the  contents  of  a  syllabus  and  avoid  competitive 
marking,  though  since  there  are  usually  the  Arnolds  and  the 
Leavises  who  enjoy  being  judges  the  problem  is  hard  to  sid^ 
step.  Miss  Schneider’s  lx)ok  shows  this  very  plainly,  largely 
because  its  subject  is  a  poem  generally  admitted  to  be  formally 
eccentric  and  generally  admitted  to  be  a  source  of  pleasure,  but 
also  because  while  attempting  to  chart  a  different  road  to 
Xanadu,  uncluttered  by  certain  methodological  or  doctrinal 
obstacles,  she  is,  in  an  important  sense,  treading  precisely  the 
same  road  as  Lowes.  Their  differences  of  opinion  about  dreanu 
and  opium  seem  less  interesting  and  less  instructive  than  thdr 
joint  demonstration  of  our  general  use  or  abuse  of  the  formal 
criterion.  The  differences  in  the  marks  they  award  to  ‘KubU 
Khan’  seem  less  significant  than  their  resemblances  as  judgei 

Birkbeck  College,  University  of  London.  Barbara  Hardy 

FAULKNER’S  FABLE 

The  Tangled  Fire  of  William  Faulkner,  by  William  Van  O’Connoi, 
Minneapohs,  1954.  Minnesota  University  Press  (London: 
Geoffrey  Cumberlege),  32s. 

A  Fable,  by  William  Faulkner,  London,  1955.  Chatto  and 
Windus,  15s. 

TO  say  that  Mr.  O’Connor’s  book  is  a  useful  introduction  to  the 
work  of  William  Faulkner  is  not  to  damn  with  faint  praise. 
A  great  deal  of  Faulkner  criticism  is  piecemeal  and  fragmentary 
and  some  of  the  best  of  it  is  not  easily  accessible  in  this  country. 
Much  of  it,  especially  that  concerned  with  what  O’Connor  calk 
Faulkner’s  ‘legend  of  the  South’  is  too  busily  partisan  to  be 
properly  critical.  It  is  a  virtue  of  The  Tangled  Fire  that  by 
dealing  with  Faulkner’s  work,  book  by  book  in  roughly  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  O’Connor  avoids  the  danger  of  abstracting  for 
discussion  themes  (e.g.  the  Negro  Problem)  which,  thou^ 
interesting  and  important  in  themselves,  tend  to  lead  away 
from  particular  stories  towards  controversy  or  polemic. 

Biographically,  The  Tangled  Fire  would  seem  to  be  the  fullest 
and  most  accurate  account  of  Faulkner  yet  published,  though 
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too  often  O’Connor  descends  to  gossipy  trivia.  Critically, 
although  painstakingly  complete  in  its  survey,  the  book  is 
severely  limited.  While  it  may  be  dangerous  to  dogmatize  about 
contemporary  writers,  nevertheless  one  would  have  welcomed 
less  caution  in  O’Connor’s  approach,  less  academic  fence- 
atting.  Like  many  other  critics  of  Faulkner,  he  is  far  too 
reverent;  he  imparts  far  too  continuous  and  implacable  a 
seriousness  —  in  the  limited  ‘solemn’  sense  of  the  word  — to 
Faulkner’s  work.  The  Great  Master  is  never  allowed  to  be  less 
than  great;  everything  must  be  intense  and  profoundly  signi¬ 
ficant.  O’Connor  too  often  ignores  the  fact  that  whatever  else 
he  is,  Faulkner  is  also  frequently  a  great  comic  writer;  the 
clearest  example  of  this  particular  limitation  is  his  discussion 
oi  As  I  lay  Dying. 

Faulkner’s  work  as  a  whole  is  undoubtedly  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate;  some  obvious  distinctions  have  been  frequently  noted;  the 
difference,  for  example,  between  the  stories  dealing  with 
Yoknapatawpha  County  and  the  rest  of  his  work,  or  the  decline 
in  power  which  takes  place  during  the  early  ’forties.  But  other 
discriminations  still  need  to  be  made.  The  Sound  and  The  Fury, 
for  example,  has  been  vastly  overrated  by  most  American  critics, 
perhaps  because  the  technical  virtuosity  of  the  book  arouses  so 
easily  one  kind  of  critical  interest.  But  technical  analysis 
pushed  too  far  debilitates  the  power  of  judgment;  it  still  needs 
to  be  pointed  out  that  the  technical  elaboration  of  The  Sound  and 
The  Fury  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  real  value  of  the  book. 
It  is,  in  fact,  saved  by  Jason  Compson;  much  of  the  rest  of  it— 
especially  the  section  devoted  to  Quentin  —  though  highly 
wrought  is  frankly  dull.  The  artifice  leaks  and  life  has  seeped 
out. 

Moreover,  this  kind  of  analysis  may  distort  the  work.  We 
may  admire  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  those  critics  who 
labour  to  discover  the  implications  of  clocks  and  mirrors  in 
The  Sound  and  The  Fury,  or  machines  in  Sanctury,  or  biblical 
echoes  in  Light  in  August  or  A  Fable.  Faulkner  does  indeed 
provide  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  this  kind  of  pursuit.  But 
when  the  implications  have  all  been  unravelled,  the  allusions 
all  pointed  out,  the  patterns  of  repetition  and  contrast  laid  bare 
-does  not  the  result  seem  a  little  tenuous,  a  little  abstract  and 
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thin-blooded  compared  to  the  tumultuous,  turbulent  outpour 
that  we  experience  in  our  reading?  Faulkner  is  particularly 
a  novelist  who  may  be  falsified  by  the  oversimplifications  of  the 
critic  in  his  legitimate  and  laudable  pursuit  of  lucidity,  preci¬ 
sion  and  right  emphasis.  Legitimate  and  laudable  —  these 
things  have  to  be  done,  but  they  bring  their  own  dangers  and 
these  O’Connor  has  not  entirely  escaped.  The  Faulkner  who 
emerges  from  The  Tangled  Fire  is  rather  too  neat  and  too 
flattened  out  to  be  entirely  convincing. 

It  is  inevitable  in  an  introductory  work  of  this  kind  that  there 
should  be  a  good  deal  of  paraphrase  and  summary,  but  it  is  a 
symptom  of  O’Connor’s  limiting  attitude  to  his  subject  that 
paraphrase  is  sometimes  offered  in  the  place  of  criticism. 
Moreover,  when  he  is  doing  a  critic’s  job  he  stop,  short  just 
when  he  is  beginning  to  interest;  thus  in  the  chapter  on  Light  in 
August — one  of  the  best  in  the  book — he  writes: 

That  Light  in  August  is  not  a  sociological  document  is  clear 
enough.  The  whole  manner  of  its  telling  cries  out  that 
it  is  highly  stylized— the  complex  and  subtle  patterns  of 
imagery,  the  frequently  exaggerated  situations,  the  furiously 
mad  or  idyllically  sane  characters,  the  paralleling  of  details 
from  the  life  of  Christ  until  the  death  of  Christmas  seems  a 
monstrous  and  grotesque  irony,  and  so  on.  The  variety  of 
characters,  the  interplay  of  carefully  selected  episodes,  as 
well  as  the  furiously  sustained  and  sometimes  facile  flow  rf 
language,  establish  the  greatness  of  the  novel  as  a  work  of 
art. 

True,  but  one  feels  this  should  be  a  starting  point  and  not  a 
conclusion.  The  last  sentence  in  particular  needs  far  more 
expansion  and  demonstration  than  O’Connor  offers  before  the 
judgment  it  contains  can  be  accepted;  a  mere  mention  of  ‘the 
furiously  sustained  and  sometimes  facile  flow  of  language’  is  an 
evasion  of  one  of  the  central  problems  facing  any  critic  of 
Faulkner,  one  which  is  particularly  raised  by  A  Fable  — tht 
question  of  his  rhetoric. 

In  his  essay  on  Hamlet  and  his  Problems,  after  the  famoM 
passage  on  the  objective  correlative,  Eliot  continues: 
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The  artistic  ‘inevitability’  lies  in  this  complete  adequacy  of 
the  external  to  the  emotion;  and  this  is  precisely  what  is 
deficient  in  Hamlet.  Hamlet  (the  man)  is  dominated  by 
an  emotion  which  is  inexpressible  because  it  is  in  excess  of 
the  facts  as  they  appear. 

This  is  frequently  the  feeling  one  has  about  Faulkner’s  novek. 
The  characters  are  given  a  greater  burden  of  meaning  than  they 
can  carry  within  the  fiction  that  contains  them,  and  Faulkner’s 
peculiar  rhetoric  arises  from  the  strzun  on  his  part  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  inexpressible  emotion  and  the  facts  as  they 
appear.  The  same  feeling,  expressed  in  other  terms,  gives  us 
what  we  may  call  the  problem  of  the  invisible  hero.  That  is  to 
say,  there  is  always  a  definite  point  of  view  at  work  in  the 
novek,  though  not  in  any  Jamesian  sense;  it  cannot  be  located 
in  any  of  the  characters;  there  is  no  authority  or  particular 
reason  for  it  in  the  facts  as  they  appear.  It  is  this  point  of  view 
that  produces  the  rhetoric,  so  that  hovering  over  the  action, 
embracing  and  interpenetrating  it,  is  an  invisible  but  all- 
enveloping  sensibility  in  terms  of  which  the  drama  is  perceived 
and  played  out.  There  follows  the  temptation,  which  one  must 
resist,  to  equate  this  invisible  sensibility  with  Faulkner  himself. 
Sometimes  indeed,  as  in  Gavin  Stevens’s  oration  about  the 
j  negro  problem  in  Intruder  in  the  Dust,  fiction  does  seem  to  be 
i  deposed  by  mere  opinion.  But  generally  this  is  not  so,  nor  does 
j  Faulkner  assume  the  privileges  of  the  omniscient  author;  this 
I  rhetoric,  though  sometimes  frigid  and  obscure,  is  not  simply 
}  imposed  on  the  fiction  from  the  outside,  but  seems  rather  to 

I  be  generated  by  the  struggle  of  the  author  to  control  and 
articulate  his  violent,  immense  and  intransigent  material. 

It  follows  that  when  Faulkner  is  defeated  in  this  struggle  his 
rhetoric  will  betray  him.  And  in  A  Fable  the  rhetoric  is  particu¬ 
larly  important  since  in  this  book  Faulkner  has  cut  himself  off 
from  those  other  resources  he  has  so  richly  tapped  in  his  sagas 
ofYoknapatawpha  County.  Here  the  rhetoric  alone  must  cap¬ 
ture  and  subdue  the  reader  so  that  he  assents  to  the  world  and 
the  action  before  him,  and  rhetoric  alone  is  not  enough.  The 
reader  is  never  quite  subdued,  the  incantatory,  somnambulistic 
tone  of  the  writing  never  quite  compek  him  into  accepting  the 
G 


illusion.  On  a  local  scale  he  is  distracted  by  the  mannerisms,  bas 
the  specialized  diction,  the  labyrinth  of  parentheses,  the  pro-  ach 
nominal  confusions,  the  wrong  sort  of  mixed  metaphors.  This  is  I  C 
a  fair  sample  of  the  book’s  style,  a  picture  of  the  mutinous  |  in  < 
soldiers  being  carried  back  like  cattle  from  the  front  lines  to  !  in  < 
their  prison  camp.  cus! 

:  jacl 

They  were  like  the  faces  of  sleepwalkers  looking  backwards  Mo 
across  nightmares,  recognizing  no  one  and  no  familiar  ■  nici 
things,  glaring  down  across  the  fleeing  irrevocable  instant  k  is 
as  if  they  were  being  hurried  to  execution  itself,  flashing  ab' 
on,  rapid  and  successive  and  curiously  identical,  not  despite  [  wh( 
the  fact  that  each  had  an  individuality  and  a  name,  but  [  gen 
because  of  it;  identical  not  because  of  an  identical  doom,  w  ( 
but  because  each  carried  into  that  mutual  doom  a  name  ass 
and  an  individuality,  and  that  most  complete  privacy  of  pla] 
all;  the  capacity  for  that  solitude  in  which  every  man  has  pad 
to  die  —  flashing  on  as  if  they  had  no  part  nor  interest  in,  son 
and  were  not  even  aware  of,  the  violence  and  speed  with  hun 
which  or  in  which  they  rigidly  moved,  like  phantoms  or  fai' 
apparitions  or  perhaps  figures  cut  without  depth  from  tin  hit! 
or  cardboard  and  snatched  in  violent  repetition  across  a  wg 
stage  set  for  a  pantomime  of  anguish  and  fatality. 

The  particular  stylistic  trick  —  and  it  is  one  of  Faulkner’s 
favourites  —  that  is  fundamental  to  this  passage  is  what  might 
be  called  definition  by  negation.  Not  this,  not  simply  that,  nor 
even  those,  but  this  —  some  such  construction  is  frequent  in  ^ 
Faulkner’s  prose.  But  here  it  has  become  a  mannerism;  the  Qqj 
technique  is  working  in  a  void  without  an  adequate  body  of  ggu 
life  to  engage  it.  Here  it  is  not  the  end-product  which  is  impor* 
tant,  the  thing  or  scene  or  character  as  limited  and  directed  (j§( 
and  refined  by  its  surrounding  escort  of  negatives  and  qualifying 
clauses.  Indeed  we  are  often  vague  as  to  what  exactly  that  end-  two 
product  is.  Rather,  what  emerges  is  the  general  impression  we 
have  of  effort  and  striving  to  achieve  that  end;  the  author’s 
struggle  to  create  and  express  has  usurped  the  place  of  his  real 
subject.  If  this  is  true  locally,  then  on  a  large  scale  the  reader  - 
witness  the  week-end  reviewers  —  is  bored  or  hostile  or  at  best  i 
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bases  an  uneasy  respect  on  past  reputation  rather  than  present 
achievement. 

Can  we  be  more  precise  about  the  nature  of  Faulkner’s  failure 
in  this,  the  most  ambitious  of  his  novels?  A  clue  can  be  found 
in  the  sustained  religious  parallels  which  may  as  well  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  dismissed  at  this  point.  Despite  the  explicit  dust- 
jacket  warning  that  ‘this  is  not  the  story  of  Passion  Week  in 
Modem  dress’,  many,  probably  most  reviewers  have  com¬ 
mented  on  the  work  as  some  kind  of  religious  allegory.  Clearly 
it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  would  be  too  simple  to  call  Faulkner 
a  humanist  for  he  works  most  often  in  a  queer  area  of  experience 
where  superhuman  and  subhuman  meet  and  mingle.  But  it  is 
generally  true  of  his  work  that  it  lacks  a  metaphysical  framework 
or  dimension:  when  religion  is  present  in  his  work  it  is  usually 
as  a  social  force.  So  with  A  Fable;  a  genuinely  religious  feeling 
plays  no  part  in  the  total  effect  of  the  book.  ‘God  help  us’,  a 
j  padre  says  at  one  point.  ‘Or  we,  God’,  is  the  reply.  This  inver- 
aon  is  characteristic  of  Faulkner’s  central  interest,  which  is  man, 
human  suffering,  human  aspiration,  courage  and  endurance. 
Faith  in  man,  not  God,  is  at  the  heart  of  the  book;  and  this 
hith  involves  but  transcends  traditional  categories.  As  the 
negro  preacher  says: 

Evil  is  a  part  of  man,  evil  and  sin  and  cowardice,  the  same 
as  repentance  and  being  brave.  You  got  to  believe  in  all 
of  them,  or  believe  in  none  of  them.  Believe  that  man  is 
capable  of  all  of  them  or  he  ain’t  capable  of  none. 

Accordingly,  just  as  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  equate  the 
Corporal  with  Christ  or  the  Marshal  with  a  kind  of  God-Devil 
figure,  so  it  would  be  wrong  to  square  them  with  the  neat 
antitheses  of  good  and  evil.  In  terms  of  authority  and  rank,  of 
officers  and  men  (perhaps  the  basic  metaphor  of  the  book),  the 
Marshal  and  the  Corporal,  as  they  themselves  recognize,  are  the 
two  halves  of  what  is  for  Faulkner  the  tragically  divided  state  of 
man.  As  the  Marshal  says  in  the  crucial  temptation  scene: 

We  are  two  articulations,  self-elected  possibly,  anyway 
elected,  anyway  postulated,  not  so  much  to  defend  as  to 
test  two  inimical  conditions,  which,  through  no  fault  of 
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ours  but  through  the  simple  paucity  and  restrictions  of  the 
arena  where  they  meet,  must  contend  and  —  one  of  them  - 
perish:  I  champion  of  this  mundane  earth  which,  whether 
I  like  it  or  not,  is,  and  to  which  I  did  not  ask  to  come,  yet 
since  I  am  here,  not  only  must  stop  but  intend  to  stop  dur¬ 
ing  my  allotted  while;  you  champion  of  an  esoteric  realm 
of  man’s  baseless  hopes  and  his  infinite  capacity  —  no: 
passion  —  for  unfact. 


The  book  as  a  whole  asserts  that  the  most  man  can  do  is  to 
recognize  and  accept  his  double  nature.  This  recognition,  thij 
acceptance  is  viewed  in  purely  human  terms;  there  is  no  need 
to  refer  to  any  religious  context. 

Why  then  the  insistent  religious  parallel?  Briefly,  it  would 
seem  that  this  elaborate  structure  of  analogy  is  to  serve  as  a 
kind  of  gigantic  metaphor  which  will  enlarge  the  particular 
fiction,  will  underline  its  universal  implications.  In  other  words, 
the  Corporal  is  not  Christ;  rather  Christ  is  another  — the 
greatest  —  example  of  the  same  human  dichotomy  and  tragedy. 
Faulkner’s  attitude  to  this  part  of  his  religious  parallel  is  best 
summed  up  in  Milton’s  phrase,  ‘Most  perfect  hero’.  Christ  is 
the  supreme  hero;  the  Corporal  is  his  contemporary  equivalent 
The  past  is  used  to  dignify  the  present.  That  is  the  intention; 
the  actual  result  is  quite  the  reverse;  the  present  dwindles  in 
such  a  perspective.  The  attention  of  the  reader  is  thereby  drawn 
away  from  the  situation  which  is  the  substance  of  the  book. 
This  is  a  serious  fault;  at  a  time  when  we  should  be  attending 
to  the  Corporal,  the  battalion  runner,  the  ex-jockey  and  the 
rest  of  them  we  are  distracted  by  our  recognition  of  analogies 
which  in  fact  diminish  rather  than  extend  the  seriousness  of  the 
particular  fiction.  More  than  this;  the  energy  and  ingenuity 
which  have  gone  into  constructing  this  analogical  labyrinth 
have  diverted  the  novelist  from  his  proper  task,  that  of  realizing 
human  situations,  human  characters,  human  conflict.  The 
religious  parallels  not  only  diminish  and  distract;  they  also  tend 
to  work  towards  a  greater  level  of  abstraction. 

Faulkner’s  own  words  have  a  sad  irony,  for  the  characten 
of  A  Fable  are  ‘like  phantoms  or  apparitions  or  perhaps  figures 
cut  without  depth’.  We  never  grasp  them  as  human  beings. 
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the  To  say  this  is  not,  of  course,  to  demand  of  F  aulkner  any  narrowly 

1  -  i  conceived  kind  of  naturalism.  The  artifice  of  his  best  novels, 
her  their  departures  from  the  invisible  datum-line  we  conveniently 
yet  label  ‘real  life’  are  just  as  radical  as  anything  in  A  Fable',  never- 
lur-  theless  they  establish  a  world  of  their  own  which  can  compel 
dm  the  reader’s  imagination;  they  are  grounded  in  life  which  is 
no:  grotesque,  horrible,  absurd  but  life  deeply  felt.  A  Fable  is  not; 

it  is  a  vast  but  empty  work  in  which  boom  and  reverberate 
great  words  —  Power,  Authority,  Love,  Man.  But  these  words, 
s  to  these  concepts  are  never  adequately  given  body  and  life  in  terms 

this  of  a  human  situation;  Faulkner  writes  about  them,  nobly  and 

eed  memorably  sometimes,  but  as  the  orator  rather  than  the 

novelist. 

)uld  Of  course,  this  is  too  sweeping.  Some  of  the  minor  characters 
ss  a  are  finely  done;  I  would  single  out  the  young  pilot,  the  innocent 

ular  romantic  who  ends  by  shooting  himself  in  a  latrine.  (The 

•rds,  I  manner  of  death  in  this  novel  is  always  important;  so  are  the 
the  journeys  that  the  various  characters  make.)  Not  only  is  he 
edy.  realized  as  a  character,  but  the  symbol  of  his  disillusion,  of  the 
best  whole  rotteness  and  fraud  of  war  —  his  slowly  disintegrating 

St  is  jacket,  stinking  with  phosphorus  where  it  has  been  hit  by  a 

lent  dummy  bullet  —  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  book.  Com- 

tion;  jjare  it  with  the  barbed  wire  thorns  which  crown  the  executed 

s  in  Corporal  and  the  hollowness  of  the  religious  parallelism  be- 

awn  comes  obvious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  women  are  a  great 

rook.  mistake  —  Marthe’s  tirade  to  the  Marshal  is  the  most  obvious 

ding  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  inflexibility  of  the  rhetoric 

I  the  betrays  a  failure  of  imagination.  At  the  very  heart  of  the  book 

ogies  there  is  the  same  defect;  while  the  Marshal  is  truly  and 

(fthe  daborately  drawn,  the  Corporal  never  has  a  chance  to  come 

luity  aHve,  so  that  the  climactic  scene  between  them,  lacking  the 

rinth  tension  of  a  genuine  father-son  relationship,  never  rises  from 

izing  debate  into  drama.  This,  then,  is  the  nature  of  Faulkner’s 

The  fidlure  in  A  Fable;  the  acceptance  of  the  tragic  nature  of  man 

tend  and  the  affirmation  nevertheless  of  human  value  are  expressed 

in  ultimately  non-human  terms.  We  are  far  from  the  rich  life 
icten  ofYoknapatawpha  County, 
gures 
cings. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  NOVELS 


THE  immediate  problem  for  the  serious  novelist  in  America  = 
is  the  problem  of  academicism:  how  to  write  fiction  that  com¬ 
municates  the  quality  of  an  experience  lived  through  at  first 
hand;  about  iiidividuals  who  possess  some  potency  and  richness 
of  life  and  inhabit  a  recognizable  American  community.  The 
better  American  novelists,  whatever  reservations  one  may  have  ; 
about  their  maturity  or  significance,  have  had  this  quality: 
Faulkner,  the  early  Dos  Passos,  Dreiser,  Hemingway,  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  Anderson,  the  early  Farrell.  But  today  most  serious 
novelists  in  America  create  not  so  much  believable  fictional 
characters  as  people  with  ideas  —  political,  philosophical, 
Freudian,  cultural  —  who  interact  with  other  people  with  ideas. 
The  blights  of  abstraction— the  effect  of  a  way  of  life  encouraged 
in  part  at  any  rate  by  academicism  —  have  destroyed  the  life 
in  their  pages. 

In  many  ways,  the  drift  of  the  writer  into  the  universities  has 
been  unavoidable,  and,  from  all  indications,  it  will  continue 
increasingly  in  the  future.  Young  novelists  are  no  longer  willing 
to  demonstrate  that  they  can’t  make  a  living  out  of  their  work, 
or  that  their  audience  is  small,  scattered  and  marginal,  with 
little  impact  on  national  life.  The  point  has  been  all  too  power¬ 
fully  and  incontrovertibly  proved.  Besides,  the  novelist  is  now 
no  better  than  any  other  disinterested  intelligence  trying  to 
discover  a  function  on  the  American  scene,  and,  in  addition, 
to  earn  his  bread.  The  public  —  even  the  best  public  —  is  now 
indifferent.  More  pressingly,  the  novelist  can,  no  more  than 
anyone  else,  withstand  the  terrific  national  commitment  to  a 
higher  standard  of  living  and  security;  and  to  have  published 
novels  or  short  stories  is,  in  most  American  academies,  a  good 
insurance  now  towards  such  security. 

But  this  is  only  the  immediate  problem.  One  is  conscious  of 
it  because,  in  any  given  year  within  the  last  fifteen  to  twenty, 
of  the  half  dozen  novels  worth  reading,  four  or  five  are  bound 
to  have  been  written  by  people  either  in  the  academies,  or  who 
show  academy  influence. 

But  academicism  itself  is  only  part  of  a  larger  problem,  one 
difficult  to  formulate.  My  own  feeling  is  that  the  novel  has 
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reached  a  turning  point,  and  the  best  one  can  do  at  this  time  is 
to  be  clear  about  its  nature  and  to  be  alert  for  changes. 

Those  major  novelists  who,  at  their  best,  represent  the 
significant  trend  of  the  last  seventy-five  years  —  James,  Conrad, 
Forster,  Lawrence,  Joyce,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  Woolf, 
Faulkner,  Hemingway,  Fitzgerald  —  possessed  one  quality  in 
common.  In  response  to  a  change  in  the  nature  of  their 
civilization,  they  created  novels  that  tested  the  visions  and  the 
facts  of  that  new  civilization  against  the  one  it  had,  by  their 
time,  inexorably  replaced.  On  the  whole,  their  novels  scrutin¬ 
ized  radically  but  reserved  judgment.  In  effect,  these  novelists 
avoided  commitment  to  the  goals  of  the  new  society.  They 
surveyed  a  relatively  wide  range  of  adult  interests,  achieving  a 
difficult  balance  as  they  dramatized  a  clash  of  values,  the  new 
against  what  it  was  supplanting.  Perhaps  it  is  not  entirely 
accurate  to  say  that  they  simply  reserved  judgment.  Their 
novels  reflected,  often  in  highly  experimental  ways,  considerably 
more  loss  than  gain:  loss  of  richness,  subtlety  and  delicacy  in 
personal  and  communal  relations;  the  reduction  of  political  and 
religious  life  only  to  what  could  accommodate  itself  to  the 
machine;  a  sense  of  paralysis  in  the  absence  of  direction;  the 
gradual  extinction,  indeed,  of  almost  every  dimension  of  living 
that  was  not  related  to  those  needs,  comforts,  luxuries  and 
diversions  produced  so  abundantly  by  an  industrial  civilization. 
What  was  being  gradually  sacrificed  (as  Arnold  saw  in  Culture 
and  Anarchy)  was  not  only  the  variety  and  richness  of  respionsive- 
ness,  but  even  the  continuity  with  the  past. 

There  were,  of  course,  those  novelists  who  were  ‘committed’ 
to  the  ends  of  the  new  society,  or  committed  provided  that  its 
I  ills  —  largely  political  and  economic  —  were  corrigible:  Wells, 
Bennett,  Dos  Passos,  Dreiser,  Farrell.  But  we  see  in  retrospect 
that  every  solution  of  social  ills  has  deprived  them  of  their  very 
limction  as  novelists.  They  are  propagandists  writing  novels. 
In  our  day,  the  best-sellers,  Hollywood,  TV,  Radio,  and  stage 
drama  at  their  representative  best  now  dramatize  America’s  social 
drfccts  where  they  pinch  —  the  defects,  that  is,  which  are  under¬ 
standable  and  corrigible.  There  remain  those  novels  that  avoid 
die  intention  of  reform,  yet  are  committed  to  our  society  as  it  is 
developing:  the  novels  of  Marquand,  or  the  recent  View  from 
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Pompey's  Head,  by  Hamilton  Basso.  Such  novelists  can  be 
intelligently  astringent;  but  their  novels  impress  us  mostly  by 
the  terrifying  emptiness  of  their  ‘positives’. 

That  is  the  unenviable  position  of  the  intelligent  novelist. 
On  the  one  hand  he  can’t  simply  carry  on  the  work  of  hit 
immediate  predecessors.  American  society  has  entered  on  a 
new  stage  and  demands  freshness  of  perception.  Yet  any 
novelist  who  engages  our  mature  interest  will  have  to  take  into 
account  the  work  of  his  major  predecessors  —  best-seller 
novelists,  even  the  more  serious  ones,  write  as  though  such  an 
immediate  past  had  never  existed  —  and  then  respond  in  his 
own  way.  In  the  last  five  to  ten  years  only  two  novels  have 
done  so,  while  remaining  unacademic  in  the  process;  Saul 
Bellow’s  The  Adventures  of  Augie  March  and  Ralph  Ellison’s  The 
Invisible  Man.  It  is  curious  that  both  draw  their  essential 
strength  from  the  Great  Depression. 

At  the  same  time,  the  novel  is  threatened  with  the  kind  of 
extinction  that  has  already  killed  serious  poetry  in  America. 
The  novel-reading  public,  even  the  intelligent  one,  seenu 
increasingly  unwilling  to  give  the  novel  the  wide  reading-back¬ 
ground  and  attention  it  deserves.  Further,  the  more  America 
becomes  exclusively  committed  to  its  standard-of-living  way  of 
life  (and  soi.iy  of  our  major  critics  have  already  capitulated  to  it, 
apparently  convinced  that  well-being  for  all  is  a  small  enough 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  death  of  serious  literature),  the  less  will 
it  heed  the  voice  of  radical  or  disinterested  criticism,  the 
criticism  that  withholds  commitment  and  continues  to  point 
out  defects.  The  intelligent  reading  public  will  simply  become 
indifferent,  and  there  is  no  defence  against  that. 

Take  a  few  of  the  representative  serious  novels  of  the  recent 
past.  Randall  Jarrell’s  Pictures  from  an  Institution  has  a  kind  of 
sustained  cleverness  that  takes  us  in  its  tour-deforce  way  to, 
surprisingly  enough,  England’s  seventeenth-century  ‘character’ 
writers.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  satire  on  the  American  progressivt 
college.  But  the  intensity  of  cleverness,  like  the  intensity  of  per¬ 
ception  in  Virginia  Woolf’s  novels,  is  the  same  throughout  and 
soon  palls.  Jarrell,  who  in  his  literary  criticism  can  be  devastat¬ 
ing,  never  brings  his  imaginary  college  into  relation  with  hi 
American  society,  nor  touches  on  the  more  urgent  pressures 
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affecting  his  teachers.  Elizabeth  Hardwick,  like  Jarrell  one  of 
those  American  critics,  unfortunately  few,  who  bring  their 
literary  criticism  into  relation  with  their  civilization,  has 
written  a  novel  where  she  might  better  have  done  an  essay.  It 
is  called  The  Simple  Truth,  and  is  meant  to  show  how  much 
closer  to  common  sense  justice  a  normal  Iowa  jury  and  people 
are  than  ‘typical’  American  intellectuals.  Had  she  given  a 
novelist’s  seriousness  of  attention  to  the  quality  of  life  of  her 
Iowa  folk,  or  even  to  the  young  boy  who  is  on  trial  for  murder, 
the  novel  might  have  been  believable.  Everyone  in  the  novel, 
however,  is  a  counter  for  an  idea  itself  neither  interesting  nor 
agnificant.  Howard  Nemerov’s  Frederigo,  or  the  Power  of  Love,  is 
another  tour-de-force  from  the  academy,  but  with  more  bite,  wit 
and  humour  than  Jarrell’s.  The  book  is  marred  by  the  kind  of 
drift  to  epigram  that  depends  for  its  effect  on  the  reader’s 
knowingness  about  ‘little  magazine’  Freud  and  Marx:  the 
American  New  Critic  Doing  a  Novel.  But  there  is  sustained 
liveliness  and  point  in  the  portrait  of  the  psychiatrist  and  the 
metropolitan  intellectual. 

Wright  Morris’s  The  Huge  Season  has  one  interest:  it  says  — 
the  ‘doing’  is  much  too  elaborate  for  the  essential  significance 
(f  what  is  said  —  in  effect  that  he,  the  novelist,  has  little  original 
to  say  after  Hemingway,  Fitzgerald,  Joyce  and  Lawrence. 
Characters  are  explicitly,  even  modestly,  derivative,  although 
Morris  does  manage  to  convey  something  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Hemingway  we  continue  to  respect,  the  Hemingway  who 
created  a  private  code  that  had  the  virtue,  at  least,  of  a  narrow 
integrity.  Another  novelist.  May  Sarton,  has  tackled  a  theme 
that  needed  as  much  to  be  done  as  Lionel  Trilling’s  (unfortu¬ 
nately  academic)  The  Middle  of  the  Journey.  It  is  entitled  Faithful 
are  the  Wounds,  but  might  more  openly  have  been  called  The 
F.  0.  Matthiessen  Story.  Miss  Sarton  has  a  sense  or  urgency  about 
her  theme,  but  has  neither  the  political  nor  literary  sophistica¬ 
tion  to  convince  us.  She  touches  on  the  desperation  with  which 
Matthiessen  tried  —  and  failed  —  to  bring  his  criticism  into 
»me  first-hand  relation  with  American  political  life;  the 
muddled  sentimentality  of  his  political  Christian  Socialism,  so 
easily  exploited  by  the  Communists;  his  growing  personal  loneli¬ 
ness  as  young  admirers  and  older  friends,  gradually  aware  of 
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his  errors,  turned  from  him  and  left  him  at  the  end  a  tragically 
isolated  figure.  Perhaps  a  more  gifted  and  more  knowledgeable  ' 
intelligence  will  now  take  up  the  theme. 

I  wish  to  single  out  for  more  extended  comment  a  novel  pub-  i 

lished  this  year,  Harvey  Swados’s  Out  Went  the  Candle  (Fool:  1 

‘for,  you  know,  nuncle/“the  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  i 

long/that  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young.’VSo  out  went  the  i 

Candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling.’  —  King  Lear).  It  has  con-  « 

siderably  more  vitality  than  the  novels  so  far  discussed,  and  its  i 
impact  is  peculiarly  American.  In  Swados’s  world,  self-interest  I 
has  by  now  eliminated,  virtually,  the  possibility  of  probity  and  a 
hits  infected  the  whole  social  tissue.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  b 


‘centre  flies  apart’.  No  centre  of  unassailable  integrity  exists.  p 
Poetry  and  art,  where  they  touch  national  life,  are  lesser  busi-  1< 

nesses.  In  the  university  world,  one  produces  and  consumes  st 

‘knowledges’  with  certain  market  values,  and  the  push  for  pro-  st 
motion  and  security  is,  in  its  sub-surface  cowardice  and  genteel  tl 
knifing,  more  reprehensible  than  in  the  business  world.  The  u 
disease  runs  its  Marxist  course,  befouling  family,  personal  rela-  r 
tions,  and,  since  the  bitterly  ironic  backdrop  of  the  whole  story 
is  World  War  II,  national  honour.  cl 

Swados’s  angry  comment  is  enacted,  in  part,  by  the  charac-  ca 
ters,  the  events  and  the  background.  The  very  terms  of  th 
declaring  one’s  individuality  (it  is  hard  to  know  whether  Swados  wj 
realizes  this,  but  the  novel  does)  have  become  almost  necessarily  fai 
explosive  against  the  encompassing  ordinariness  of  American  life:  bi 

in  suburbia,  restaurants,  night-clubs,  colleges,  hotels,  city  life.  thi 
The  phenomenon  is  most  interesting  in  business,  where  the  very  ea 
terms  of  competition  demand,  in  war  or  in  peace,  a  killing  assert-  wc 
iveness,  or,  at  least,  energy  for  survival,  but  where  the  ends  are  chi 
essentially  trivial.  The  businessmen  of  Out  Went  the  Candle  have  be< 
mostly  in  view  the  glories  of  respectable  suburbia.  But  the  more  i 
one  arrives,  the  more  does  one  murder  one’s  individuality  and,  thj 
almost  certainly,  the  individuality  of  one’s  children.  »ii 

The  most  powerful  figure  in  the  novel  is  Herman  Felton,  a  sdi 
first-generation  Russian  Jew,  who  has  come  to  America  at  an  Bui 
early  age  and  has  married,  as  a  step  up  in  the  social  scale,  a  sen 
German  Jewess  from  a  respectable  fhmily,  but  of  bovine  att( 
maternity,  passive  sexuality,  and  no  mind  at  all.  Herman  pos 
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Felton  is  capable  of  believing  —  and  here  lies  the  essential  force 
of  the  novel  —  with  a  passion  only  possible  to  a  first-generation 
Jew,  in  much  of  his  inherited  religion,  particularly  in  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  family  life.  But  Felton’s  love  must  take  its  imprint  from 
his  American  life.  He  wants  the  ‘best’  for  his  children.  This 
means  he  wants  his  son  Morrow  and  his  daughter  Betsy  (the 
name  pattern  is  the  familiar  one  for  immigrant  parents  who 
embrace  the  American  way)  to  go  to  a  good  school  as  an  entree 
into  a  respectable  profession  or  an  advantageous  marriage. 
Felton,  however,  learned  his  business  in  the  depression  years, 
and  had  no  advantages  to  begin  with.  For  someone  with  no 
backing  from  family,  friends,  or  school,  the  American  com¬ 
petitive  game  then  demanded  either  clever  parasitism  or  ruth- 
Icssness.  Felton  surmises  dimly  that  at  the  top  there  must  be 
some  group  that  would  preserve  a  degree  of  probity  and  some 
standard  of  manners.  But  Out  Went  the  Candle  recapitulates  only 
the  world  of  The  Great  Gatsby.  One  of  the  principal  characters 
in  the  novel,  ‘Bunty’  Traynor  III,  who  is  openly  depraved  in 
every  way,  has  a  distinguished  family  inheritance. 

The  novel  explores  the  effects  of  Felton  on  his  children.  Both 
children  recognize  his  personal  force  and  his  remarkable 
capacity  to  grasp  the  rules  of  the  game  and  to  fight  his  way  to 
the  top  against  difficult  odds.  But  each  wishes  in  a  different 
way  to  retain  their  own  individuality,  and  so  must  resist  the 
father.  Their  father’s  success  —  his  twentieth-century  Lear- 
blindness  —  threatens  each  with  the  extinction  of  personahty, 
the  inexorable  price  of  the  American  success  pattern.  What 
each  fails  in  his  revolt  to  recognize  is,  in  fact,  that  their  father 
would  sacrifice  everything  he  has  won  to  keep  the  love  of  his 
children.  Edmund  must  become  Edgar;  Goneril-Regan  must 
become  Cordelia. 

Felton  tries  to  protect  his  children,  to  make  their  arrival  easier 
than  his  own.  His  virtue  is  that  he  discloses  his  methods.  The 
son  hates  the  father’s  open  fraud,  and,  using  the  college 
advantages  provided  by  the  father,  at  first  competes  with  him. 
But  after  Pearl  Harbour  he  enlists  in  an  effort  to  expiate  his 
sense  of  guilt  at  such  an  inheritance.  He  resists  violently  every 
attempt  of  his  father’s  to  use  a  growing  influence  to  make  his 
position  secure.  At  the  same  time  he  comes  to  see  that  there 
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are  forms  of  authority  more  reprehensible  than  his  father’s, 
more  cowardly  and  hidden.  At  the  end,  when  he  learns  of  his  I  i 
father’s  covert  sacrifices  for  him,  he  resolves  to  stand  by  an  ■  ] 
utterly  defeated  and  shattered  man.  i 

The  daughter  is  more  interesting.  As  a  woman,  she  lives  *  i 
under  the  double  handicap  of  being  a  woman  with  a  man’s 
force  of  character  and  ambitions;  and  of  being  educated  into  a  i 
code  where  sexual  purity  is  the  tool  for  achieving  a  ‘good’  P  ; 
marriage.  At  the  same  time,  she  is  involved  with  a  classic  I  I 
passion  for  her  father.  Like  her  brother,  she  wishes  to  live  out  f  1 
her  individuality.  She  admires  and  hates  her  father  at  one  and  I  < 
the  same  time.  She  perceives  that  at  least  her  father’s  business  \  I 
practice  is  overwhelmingly  there.  The  men  she  meets  are  in  ; 

many  ways  more  tainted,  but  refuse  to  recognize  the  taint.  She  i 

inherits  at  least  her  father’s  honesty  of  calculating  recognition,  1 

so  that  she  despises  unacknowledged  compromises,  or  even  self-  I 

doubt.  Since  she  meets  with  no  form  of  disinterested  action  i 

capable  of  recognizing  the  world  for  what  it  is  and  yet  ] 

resisting  it  by  accepting  a  private  moral  code  —  the  one  man  i 

who  is  capable  of  so  thinking  and  acting  is  a  German  refugee  ] 

mathematician  who  commits  suicide  —  she  admires  men  who 
assert  their  individuality,  whatever  the  form.  Yet,  like  her 
brother,  she  despises  her  father’s  failure  to  reconcile  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  his  religious  code  with  his  practice. 

Betsy’s  defiance  of  her  father  dramatizes  in  twentieth-century 
terms  Lear’s  curses  on  his  daughters.  The  sexual  scenes  arc 
horrid,  pitiful  and  depressing.  Betsy  allows  herself  to  be  pro-  I 

jected  into  acts  of  sexual  violence  and  perversion  of  just  the  kind  ' 

that  would  offend  her  father  most  deeply,  and  with  just  those  i 

individuals  he  would  most  despise.  Her  final  act  —  an  act  for  1 

which  her  father  declares  her  dead  in  the  orthodox  Jewish  way  1 

and  goes  into  mourning  —  is  to  be  caught  in  open  adultery  by  1 

her  Gentile  husband,  who  is  himself  unacknowledged  by  the  I 
family,  at  a  time  when  her  father,  who  is  being  investigated  by  i 
a  Congressional  committee  for  fraudulent  war  contracts,  can  : 
least  afford  notoriety.  There  is  a  hint  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
however,  that  both  father  and  daughter  are  willing  to  acknow-  1 
ledge  their  errors:  the  father  will  take  his  legal  punishment,  the  ; 
daughter  will  stand  by  him.  i 
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The  strength  of  the  book  lies  in  the  figure  of  Herman  Felton, 
and  in  the  split  within  him  between  an  individual  capable  of 
passionate  family  loyalty,  with  its  roots  in  a  religious  past,  and 
a  corrupted  society.  The  children,  on  the  other  hand,  are  by 
comparison  almost  intellectual  formulations  illustrative  of 
Marxist  and  Freudian  principles,  except  where  they  are  brought 
into  a  direct  relationship  with  the  father.  But  the  weaknesses 
are  perhaps  more  interesting  than  the  achievement.  In  the 
6rst  place.  Out  Went  the  Candle  repeats  the  error  of  Thackeray’s 
Vanity  Fair.  Swados  enjoys  the  concentrated  angry  strength  that 
comes  from  a  wholesale  indictment  of  his  society.  But  he  pays 
the  price  of  its  wholesaleness.  There  were  conscientious,  brave 
and  informed  people  and  groups.  The  war  against  Hitler  could 
not  have  been  thought  of,  let  alone  carried  through,  given  only 
Swados’s  terms.  His  anger  is  therefore  a  convenience  that  saves 
him  the  difficult  task  of  sorting  out  what  is  worthy  of  affection 
and  respect  in  American  life.  Moreover,  as  with  Thackeray,  the 
positive  that  emerges  is  not  only  hopeless  but  sentimental:  it  is 
the  hopeless  gesture  of  a  personal  integrity  whose  terms  of  ex¬ 
pression  are  shadowy:  ‘There  are  times  when  you  can’t  pass  by, 
even  though  everybody  else  is,  even  though  you  know  that  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  you  do  or  not.  It  isn’t  just  con- 
sdence-salving.  It’s  a  way  of  proving  to  yourself  that  you’re 
still  a  person.’  These  gestures  take  in  only  the  ‘lives  of  those 
with  whom  spirit  was  so  involved  that  they  reached  to  the  core 
of  your  being  .  .  .’  But  the  chief  weakness  of  the  novel  is  that 
the  least  convincing  parts  of  it  have  to  do  precisely  with  the 
1  ‘ways  of  proving  that  you’re  still  a  person’.  The  son’s  bravery 
I  in  the  field,  the  father’s  sacrifice  for  the  son,  the  son’s  sacrifice, 
later,  for  the  father,  and  the  son’s  running  of  refugees  through 
r  the  British  blockade  of  Palestine  —  all  are  essentially  un- 

I  believable.  Behind  them  are  Hollywood  and  best-sellers  and 

E  the  women’s  magazines.  And  if  forms  of  personal  honour  are 
f  unbelievable,  then  nothing  is  left.  The  novel  is  a  lie,  and  the 
1  novelist  a  compromiser  with  the  society  he  hates. 

,  Perhaps  even  more  damagingly  and  interestingly,  however, 
Swados’s  novel  strikes  us  as  belonging  to  an  age  that  is  irrevoc- 
e  ably  past.  Felton  is  a  vanishing  type.  In  America,  enlightened 
self-interest,  with  God  supporting  our  standard  of  living,  has 
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SO  won  the  day  that  even  the  most  aggressive  businessman  —  a 
type  almost  vanished  with  the  general  prevalence  of  a  public- 
relations  mentality  —  no  longer  feels  the  split  between  ethical 
professions  and  business  practices.  Bentham  is  enthroned,  and 
there  seems  little  hope  at  present  for  dissenters. 

Seymour  Betsky 

Montana  State  University. 
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A  NOTE  ON  ‘PERSUASIVE  DEFINITIONS’ 

I 

ONE  aspect  of  Mr.  Steinmann’s  contribution  on  tragedy 
[Essays  in  Criticism,  July  1955,  pp.  281-7)  was  not  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  Bateson  in  his  counterblast.  It  is  apparently  so  obvious  to 
Mr.  Steinmann  that  a  clash  between  two  ‘persuasive  defini¬ 
tions’  must  be  a  quibble  that  it  does  not  occur  to  him  that  this 
assumption  requires  any  qualifications  or  is  questionable  in 
any  way.  The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  suggest  that  it  is  false 
and,  since  it  is  also  plausible,  likely  to  be  seriously  misleading. 

The  point  which  Mr.  Steinmann  is  making  is  clear  from  the 
following  passages: 

Miss  Burton’s  ‘concept  of  political  tragedy’  is  evidently  a 
persuasive  definition.  By  her  persuasive  definition,  these 
plays  of  Jonson  and  Chapman  are  tragedies;  by  Messrs. 
Herford  and  Simpson’s  (which  seems  to  be  Aristotle’s), 
they  are  not.  The  disagreement  is  a  quibble. 

Was  Hegel  right  in  thinking  that  ‘only  the  Greeks  wrote 
true  tragedy  . . .’  [my  italics]?  Or  is  Mr.  Richards  in  think¬ 
ing  that  only  Shakespeare  did?  Given  suitable  persuasive 
definitions,  both  of  course  are  right. 

PUdnly  the  implication  is  that  one  ‘persuasive  definition’  is  as 
good  as  another. 

To  adopt  Mr.  Steinmann’s  own  vein,  however,  ‘persuasion’ 
can  mean  amongst  several  other  things  either  (a)  inducing 
someone  to  change  his  mind  or  adopt  a  new  attitude  by  non- 
rational  methods,  e.g.  by  bludgeoning,  wheedling,  or  playing 
on  his  feelings  by  any  unscrupulous  means  to  hand  or  [b) 
bringing  to  his  notice  considerations  which,  viewed  impartially, 
may  give  him  reason  to  change  his  mind  or  adopt  a  new  atti¬ 
tude. 
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The  persuasion  which  competent  moralists,  lawyers  and 
critics  administer  by  their  definitions  of  such  terms  as  ‘good- 
ness’,  ‘contract’,  and  ‘tragedy’  is  closer  to  the  second  kind  than  i 

to  the  first.  Of  course  they  could,  if  they  chose,  adopt  a  word  i 

like  ‘tragedy’  as  an  arbitrary  shorthand  label  for  any  combina-  i 

tion  of  qualities  at  all,  so  that  the  arguments  they  might  have  ' 

with  adherents  of  an  equally  arbitrary  rival  usage  would  indeed 
be  quibbles,  but  this  is  patently  not  what  Miss  Burton  or  1 

Aristotle  are  doing.  This  contention  cannot  be  substantiated  i 

in  great  detail  here,  but  one  interesting  illustration  is  provided  I 
by  the  much  more  trivial  question  that  came  before  the  Court  ( 

of  Criminal  Appeal  last  July  (‘Regina  v.  Declon  Sponges’,  1 

Times  Law  Report,  ]uly  5th,  1955)  whether  a  synthetic  sponge  is 
or  is  not  a  sponge.  The  Court  upheld  the  jury’s  verdict  that 
‘sponge’  is  a  misleading  trade  description  of  a  synthetic  sponge. 

The  case  is  illuminating  in  two  respects: 

1.  The  jury  had  rejected  the  appellants’ definition  of ‘sponge’-  < 

that  it  was  ‘a  generic  term  divided  into  many  parts’,  which  1 

included  natural  sponges  and  synthetic  sponges.  Faced  by  con-  ] 

flicting  definitions  from  various  dictionaries,  they  had  obviously  ' 

asked  themselves  at  the  same  time  both  whether  a  synthetic  i 

sponge  ought  to  count  as  a  sponge  (the  ‘stipulative  definition’),  i 

and  how  much  this  extension  would  strain  the  original  usage  i 

(the  ‘lexical  definition’).  An  enlightened  decision  about  future  < 

use  is  inseparable  from  an  estimate  as  to  what  part  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  word  has  previously  counted  for  most.  < 

2.  After  stating  that  this  question  was  entirely  one  for  the  jury  '• 

to  decide,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  added  that,  as  it  had  been  said 
that  their  verdict  was  unreasonable,  he  could  only  say  that  he  < 
entirely  and  absolutely  agreed  with  it  [my  italics].  1 

There  are  reasonable  and  unreasonable  ways  of  deciding  if  a  1 

concept  can  legitimately  be  extended  in  a  new  direction,  < 

whether  we  are  asking  ‘Is  a  synthetic  sponge  a  sponge?’,  ‘Is  I 

an  omission  from  an  Income  Tax  return  a  lie?’  or  ‘Is  X  a  1 

tragedy?’  Mr.  Steinmann  suggests  that,  when  we  are  making  ' 

up  our  minds  whether  a  particular  play  by  Chapman  or  Jon-  1 

son  is  a  tragedy  or  not,  we  plump  at  random  either  for  Miss  ' 

Burton  or  for  Aristotle.  In  fact  this  is  a  matter  for  rational  ^ 

decision.  It  is  only  because  both  Miss  Burton  and  Aristotle  ' 
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have  worthwhile  things  to  say  with  a  bearing  on  our  attitude 
towards  these  plays  and  because  the  issue  happens  in  this  case 
to  be  a  fairly  close  one  that  there  is  any  temptation  to  think 
otherwise.  Mr.  Steinmann  would  have  no  difficulty  in  recog¬ 
nizing  a  really  preposterous  use  or  definition  of  the  word 
‘tragedy’,  if  he  met  one. 

The  case  against  Mr.  Steinmann  is  incomplete  without  a  pro¬ 
longed  discussion  of  Stevensonian  ethics,  but  it  seems,  to  say 
the  very  least,  extremely  probable  that  his  whole  view  of  the 
function  of  definitions  in  criticism  is  mistaken.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  a  mistake  would  extend  far  beyond  the  particu¬ 
lar  question  of  tragedy. 

J.  H.  ScoBELL  Armstrong 


It  is,  of  course,  {possible  that  my  ‘Tragedy  or  “Tragedy”?’ 
contained  some  mistakes;  but  Mr.  Bateson’s  animadversions 
upon  it  in  the  July  issue,  and  Mr.  Armstrong’s  in  this  one, 
persuade  me  that  it  is  very  improbable.  That  so  much  painful 
effort  to  find  fault  should  be  so  little  rewarded  is  indeed  flatter¬ 
ing.  The  logical  fury  {pace  Mr.  Bateson)  being  on  me  once 
again,  I  shall  try  to  show  briefly  that,  though  some  of  Mr. 
Bateson’s  and  Mr.  Armstrong’s  remarks  are  interesting  and  even 
true,  most  of  them  are  simply  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Bateson  is  obsessed  with  the  quite  false  notion  that  I 
distinguished,  or  demanded  that  Mr.  Sewall  distinguish,  four 
senses  of  the  word  ‘tragedy’  (‘The  four  senses  of  the  word 
“tragedy”  between  which  Mr.  Sewall  should  have  distinguished 
according  to  Mr.  Steinmann  ...  In  literary  criticism  the  word 
must  always  mean  all  four  of  Mr.  Steinmann’s  senses  .  .  .’). 
Literary  criticism,  Mr.  Bateson  tells  me,  ‘must .  .  .  use  words  as 
they  exist  in  the  everyday  world  of  communal  life.  Anything 
less  than  this  would  be  an  act  of  treason  to  our  calling’.  Since 
1  did  not  recommend  to  criticism  any  senses  whatsoever  in 
which  it  should  use  any  words  whastoever,  I  can  in  good  con- 
idence  plead  ‘not  guilty’  to  the  treasonable  offence  of  recom¬ 
mending  that  it  use  ‘tragedy’  in  some  Pickwickian  sense.  What 
I  1  did  do  was  to  distinguish,  and  suggest  that  Mr.  Sewall  dis¬ 
tinguish,  four  senses  of  the  question  ‘What  is  tragedy?’  (‘If  it 
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[i.e.  this  question]  is  to  be  one  question  and  not  many,  it  must, 
I  think,  be  a  request  for  one  and  only  one  of . . .  four  things. . 
What  I  said  about  this  question  I  should,  mutatis  mutandis^  say 
about  any  question  of  the  same  logical  form  (e.g.  ‘What  is 
democracy?’  or  ‘What  is  chutney?’).  What  1  should  always 
wish  to  know  about  any  such  question  is  its  meaning;  for,  unless 
I  know  this,  I  cannot  say  (or  even  try  to  find  out)  whether  an 
answer  to  it  is  true  or  false.  (It  is  instructive  to  notice  that, 
though  ‘  “Tragedy”  contains  seven  letters’  is  true,  ‘Tragedy 
contains  seven  letters’  is  false.) 

The  only  assumption  behind  my  essay  (though  Mr.  Arm- 
strong  mistakenly  finds  another)  was  that  literary  criticism 
should  be  intelligible  —  that  ambiguity  (at  least  in  non- 
Empsonian  contexts)  is  undesirable.  I  shall  not  defend  this 
assumption.  Mr.  Bateson  feels  obliged  to  remind  me  ‘that 
literary  criticism  is  not,  except  marginally  and  occasionally,  a 
science  but  one  of  the  humanities’.  What  does  this  oracular 
reminder  imply?  That  anything  goes  in  literary  criticism? 
That  it  is  exempt  from  observing  the  common-sense  canons  of 
intelligibility?  I  shall  not  stay  for  an  answer. 

Mr.  Armstrong  is  obsessed  with  the  equally  false  notion  that 
I  made  the  false  assumption  ‘that  a  clash  between  two  “per¬ 
suasive  definitions”  must  be  a  quibble  .  .  .’  ‘Plainly  the  implica¬ 
tion  [of  the  two  passages  of  mine  that  he  quotes]  is  that  ont 
“persuasive  definition”  is  as  good  as  another.’  Deciding  between 
rival  persuasive  definitions  ‘is  a  matter  for  rational  decision’. 

Now  I  happen  to  believe  ‘that  one  “persuasive  definition” 
is  as  good  as  another’  (or,  as  I  should  prefer  to  put  it,  that  no 
persuasive  definition  is  any  good  at  all);  but  the  two  quoted 
passages  do  not  imply  this,  and  they  certainly  do  not  imply 
‘that  a  clash  between  two  “persuasive  definitions”  must  be  a 
quibble  .  .  .’  I  happen  to  believe  that  persuasive  definition  b 
an  ‘unscrupulous  means’  of  persuasion.  For  one  thing,  the 
typical  persuasive  definition’s  masquerading  as  a  statement 
about  a  thing  (‘True  tragedy  is  such  and  such’  rather  than  ‘The 
word  “Tragedy”  ought  to  mean  such  and  such’)  seems  to  me 
dishonest,  and  1  deplore  dishonesty.  For  another  thing,  a  typi¬ 
cal  persuasive  definition  is  not  rationally  supported;  that  it, 
reasons  are  rarely  given  for  accepting  it.  Reasons  are,  of  course, 
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often  given  for  believing  that  certain  things  answer  the  defini¬ 
tion;  but  these  reasons  are  quite  different  from  reasons  for 
accepting  the  definition  itself.  After  giving  the  persuasive 
definition  ‘True  tragedy  is  such  and  such’,  for  instance,  I  may 
go  on  to  give  reasons  for  believing  that  Oedipus  Rex  is  such  and 
such.  But  these  are  not  reasons  for  accepting  my  persuasive 
definition;  they  are  reasons  for  believing  that  Oedipus  Rex 
answers  the  definition.  Be  my  rejection  of  persuasive  definition 
what  it  may,  however,  the  two  passages  quoted  do  not  imply  it; 
nor  do  they  imply  that  disputes  about  rival  persuasive  defini¬ 
tions,  or  about  rival  definitions  of  any  kind,  are  quibbles.  What 
they  imply  —  indeed,  what  they  state  —  is  that  disputes  about 
whether  given  plays  are  tragedies  are  quibbles  if  the  disputants 
have  rival  senses  of  the  word  ‘tragedy’  in  mind.  As  soon  as  the 
dispute  shifts  from  whether  these  plays  are  tragedies  to  whether 
a  certain  definition  of ‘tragedy’  should  be  accepted,  the  dispute 
ceases  to  be  a  quibble  and  may  become  ‘a  matter  for  rational 
decision’.  And  I  believe  —  and  in  my  essay  said  that  I  believe  — 
that  (a)  ‘A  persuasive  definition  is  a  stipulative  definition  .  .  .’ 
and  {b)  a  stipulative  definition  is  ‘a  recommendation,  proposal, 
or  resolution,  neither  true  nor  false  (though  well  advised  or  ill 
advised),  which  can  be  argued  for  (though  not  confirmed  or 
disconfirmed)  by  statements  of  fact,  true  or  false,  about  the 
consequences  of  its  adoption’.  In  other  words,  I  believe  —  and 
said  that  I  believe  —  that  a  persuasive  definition  can  be  ration¬ 
ally  supported.  (But  it  rarely  is,  because,  since  its  persuasive 
power  inheres  in  its  emotive  force  and  not  in  the  meaning  it 
recommends,  rational  support  tends  to  neutralize  that  force.) 

I  Mr.  Armstrong  adds  that  ‘The  case  against  Mr.  Steinmann 
is  incomplete  without  a  prolonged  discussion  of  Stevensonian 
ethics,  but  it  seems,  to  say  the  very  lezist,  extremely  probable 
that  his  whole  view  of  the  function  of  definitions  in  criticism  is 
mistaken’.  The  case  is  incomplete  because  it  is  no  case  at  all. 
But,  if  it  were  a  case,  a  prolonged  discussion  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
views  on  ethics  would  hardly  complete  it.  For,  without  accept- 
mg  his  analysis  of  ‘good’,  one  can  believe  that  some  definitions 
arc  persuasive;  and,  though  on  the  whole  I  accept  his  analysis 
of ‘good’,  my  acceptance  of  it  has  no  more  bearing  on  my  essay 
than  has  my  acceptance  of  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics. 
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As  for  my  view  of  the  function  of  definitions  in  criticism,  it  is 
summed  up  in  this  passage,  which  I  still  stand  by  but  which  1 
shan’t  take  valuable  space  to  defend: 

If  one  wants  to  discuss  works  of  literature  at  all,  he  must 

(it  surely  follows)  say  something  about  them:  he  must  say 

that  a  given  work  is  this  or  that.  And,  given  a  definition 

of  the  word  ‘trP'gedy’  (Aristotle’s,  say),  then  to  say  that  a 

certain  work  i*  a  tragedy  is  an  economical  way  of  saying 

something  significant  —  something  true  or  false  —  about  it 

...  .  Martin  Steinmann,  Tr. 

University  of  Minnesota. 


Mr.  Steinmann’s  logical  acrobatics  leave  me  dazzled, 
momentarily  dumbfounded,  perversely  fascinated  —  but  not 
wholly  convinced.  The  trapeze  of  the  Higher  Positivism  is  so 
obviously  bombinating  in  a  literary  vacuum.  In  his  original 
note  he  distinguished  between  (i)  defining  the  senses  in  which 
the  word  ‘tragedy’  has  actually  been  used,  (ii)  recommendii^ 
a  sense  in  which  the  word  ‘tragedy’  should  be  used,  (iii)  describ¬ 
ing  in  meaningful  terms  the  works  that  have  at  one  time  or 
another  been  called  ‘tragedies’,  and  (iv)  expounding  in  mean¬ 
ingful  terms,  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  the  essential  form  that 
‘tragedies’  exemplify.  (Mr.  Steinmann  will  no  doubt  jump  on 
me  for  this  simplified  exposition  of  the  different  meanings  that 
the  question  ‘What  is  a  tragedy?’  imply  according  to  the  Posi¬ 
tivist  Gospel,  but  this  or  something  very  like  it  is  what  he  seemi 
to  be  saying.)  In  my  innocence  I  had  imagined  that  the  four 
distinctions  were  intended  to  clarify  the  different  senses  in 
which  the  word  ‘tragedy’  tends  to  be  used  —  an  exercise  in 
discrimination  that  might  well  have  had  some  interest  for  the 
literary  critic,  if  only  it  had  been  conducted  more  realistically. 
But  no,  it  seems  that  I  was  wrong.  What  Mr.  Steinmann  is 
really  interested  in  is  not  the  word  ‘tragedy’  but  the  word 
‘what’.  Unlike  Mr.  Sewall,  who  had  preferred  to  concentrate 
on  the  question  ‘What  is  tragedy?’  (with  all  the  emphasis  on 
the  noun),  Mr.  Steinmann  finds  an  equal  fascination,  it  seems, 
in  the  question  ‘What  is  chutney?’  Chacun  d  son  godt. 

F.  W.  Bateson 
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THE  TABLE  OF  GREEN  FIELDS 

1 

The  Hostesse  tells  us  of  the  dying  Falstaff  his  Nose  was  as  sharpe 
as  a  Pen,  and  a  Table  of  greene  fields  {Hen.  V.  II,  iii,  17);  Mr. 
Wimsatt  supports  Theobald’s  improvement  ‘babbled’;  Mr. 
Bateson  comments  judicially  ‘The  moment  somebody  tries 
to  improve  Shakespeare  by  rewriting  a  passage  the  passage 
ceases  to  be  “Shakespeare”  ’  —  and  then  himself  accepts  ‘talked’ 
instead  (Jan.  1955).  Can  a  linguist  (in  a  poor  allotment  of 
a  thousand  words)  suggest  any  better  method  of  procedure? 

First,  what  can  we  learn  from  the  given  text  of  the  linguistic 
personality  of  the  speaker?  Her  English  is,  socially,  sub¬ 
standard  {bid,  bad,  ‘bade’,  etc.),  made  vivid  with  unnecessary 
elaboration,  having  a  quality  of  inconsequentialness  (A  could 
neuer  abide  Carnation),  and  with  a  bawdy  undertone  to  its 
vocabulary  (A  did  in  some  sort  (indeed)  handle  Women). 
What  is  this  worth  to  us  in  interpreting,  not  the  printed  words, 
but  the  dramatic  text,  which  is  primarily  something  spoken. 
We  ought,  of  course,  to  try  putting  the  pen  on  (or  in)  the  table. 
(The  ‘intrusive’ d,  after  ‘final’  n,  was  common  enough  in  various 
types  of  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  colloquial  and  sub¬ 
standard  speech,  so  that  we  find  such  spellings  as  wind,  ‘wine’, 
gownd,  ‘gown’, /ran^  &  sense,  ‘frankincense’;  in  this  same  speech 
of  the  Hostesse  we  read  and  went  away  and  it  had  beene  any  Christome 
Child).  We  have  then  come  quite  a  step  forward  (or  backward), 
in  that  we  can  keep  to  the  grammar  of  the  only  text  we  have. 
(Ever,  while  you  live,  keep  to  the  grammar.)  Table  is  now  a 
noun,  singular,  not  a  verb,  preterite.  Next,  test  the  collocations. 
In  sick-room,  death-bed  Tudor  sharp  collocates  with  nose:  ‘If 
the  pacient  haue  .  .  .  the  typ  of  his  nose  sharpe  ...  it 
synyfyeth  soone  death’  (^1535).  Sharp  as  a  pen?  1  would  gladly 
know  of  other  instances  of  this  phrase  in  proverb  or  idiom; 
finding  none  (note  how  honest  the  linguist  has  to  be)  I  assume 
it  is  not  generally  current  in  Elizabethan  London  —  a  Hostesse 
permutation.  The  unthrift  supposition  that  some  other  elabora¬ 
tion  might  equally  well  have  sprung  to  her  lips  I  shall  reject  as 
unproven;  too  many  instances  have  already  shown  with  what 
profit,  when  contemporary  linguistic  evidence  seems  wanting. 
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our  attention  is  concentrated  perforce  on  the  uniqueness 
dramatic  speech. 

Sharp  as  a  pen  is  imaged  visually  —  the  nose  tapering,  like  a 
pen,  in  profile,  as  it  were,  against  a  green  background.  In 
conjunction  with  the  table  I  field  collocation,  this  suggests  the 
next  clue.  The  pen  is  a  device  on  a  coat-of-arms,  the  field 
vert?  Do  table  and  field  bear  these  senses  elsewhere  in  the 
Hostesse’s  vocabulary?  No  (but  the  linguistic  text  offered  in  her 
part  is  not  extensive).  In  Shakespeare’s  then?  Table,  ‘surface 
on  which  a  picture  is  painted’.  Sonnet  24,  2;  field  (common 
in  this  sense  from  C1400),  Lucrece,  58.  In  what  connection  should 
the  death  of  Falstaff  bring  a  vision  of  a  coat-of-arms  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Hostesse?  ‘Thou  didst  sweare  to  me  ...  to  marry  me, 
and  make  mee  my  Lady  thy  wife  .  .  .  saying,  that  ere  long  they 
should  call  me  Madam.’  The  knight’s  death  might  mark  then 
for  one  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Pistoll  the  final  end  of  a  fantasy 
of  state?  Was  there  here  for  Shakespeare’s  audience  some 
contemporary  reference  to  an  actual  coat-of-arms?  Diligence 
can  only  echo  the  question;  good  luck  might  already  have 
answered  it  given  the  Folio’s  text  better  known  than  Theobald’s, 
an  acknowledged  irritant,  challenging  fortuitous  solution,  not 
in  the  infinite  working-space  of  the  besotted  linguist,  but  within 
some  safe  nutshell  of  intensive  specialty.  (Outrageous  specula¬ 
tion  in  passing:  Would  Shakespeare’s  colleagues  not  have  fancied 
a  pen  more  appropriate  than  a  spear  for  his  family’s  acquired 
gendlity?) 

What  the  Hostesse  certainly  did  not  think  appropriate  was 
the  mixing  of  bawdy  with  pathos.  She  has  found,  and  may  yet 
find,  classic  supporters;  Shakespeare  himself  was  half  on  her 
side.  We  should  expect  the  dying  man  consigned  to  Abraham’s 
bosom;  to  avoid  the  apt  equivocation  the  Hostesse  dispatches 
him  instead  to  Arthur’s;  lest  our  aroused  awareness  sleep  again, 
Shakespeare  has  her  repeat  the  joke  in  a  conditional  clause. 
The  printed  text  gives  no  other  overt  sign.  If  there  is  a  joke  in 
vp-^^er’d,  pause  and  gesture  which  reveal  it,  may  better,  to 
some  members  of  the  audience,  emphasize  pathos  only.  Other 
listeners,  I  suggest,  the  Hostesse  among  them,  would  hardly 
fail  to  pick  up  in  her  speech  significant  linkages,  appropriate 
enough,  on  a  lower  level,  to  dramatic  situation  and  speaking 
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character.  Consider  the  proverb  ‘A  long  nose  is  a  lady’s  liking’ 
(J.  S.  Farmer,  Slang  and  Its  Analogues,  1890);  the  riddle  on  pen, 
‘What  goes  in  dry  and  comes  out  wet’  (A.  Taylor,  English  Riddles 
from  Oral  Tradition,  1951),  and  the  idiom  ‘no  more  ink  in  the 
pen’  {iMsty  Juventus,  Dodsley  Old  Plays,  1874,  ii,  92)  which 
suggests  its  currency  in  T udor  London ;  compare  John  Heywood’s 
epigram  ‘Of  Table-Play’ 

Wife,  I  will  no  more  play  at  tables  with  thee; 

When  we  come  to  bearing,  thou  beguilest  me 
In  bearing  of  thy  men;  while  thou  hast  any. 

Each  other  cast  thou  bearest  a  man  too  many. 

(First  Hundred,  53,  Farmer,  1907,  p.  138)  with  Shakespeare’s  use 
of  tables  in  Ulysses’  comment  on  daughters  of  the  game: 

Oh  these  encounterers  so  glib  of  tongue. 

That  giue  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  comes: 

And  wide  vnclaspe  the  tables  of  their  thoughts, 

To  euery  tickling  reader  (Troil.  IV,  v,  60); 


and  perhaps  with  Poinz’s  reference  to  the  Hostesse,  dispossessed 
by  Doll, 

And  looke  whether  ...  his  Man,  be  not  lisping  to  his  Masters 
old  Tables,  his  Note-Booke,  his  Councell-keeper  (Hen.  IV.  2, 
II,  iv,  289);  note  the  connotations  of  green  which  have  acMeved 
inclusion  in  the  NED. 


To  catch  at  every  contemporary  allusion  heard  in  a  single 
speech  in  the  Elizabethan  theatre  may  well  be,  for  today’s 
‘auditor’,  a  task  complex  and  difficult  beyond  the  possibility 
of  final  success.  Given  the  richness  of  today’s  equipment  I 
believe  that  Theobald  himself  would,  for  a  time  at  least,  abjure 
the  easier  mystery  of  emendation,  to  eavesdrop,  with  the  linguist, 
as  best  he  might. 


University  College,  London 


Hilda  M.  Hulme 


I  feel  impelled  to  cross  swords  with  Mr.  Bateson  over 
Theobald’s  emendation,  which  I  continue  to  think  inspired. 
I  believe  Mr.  Bateson  hzis  been  led  astray  by  the  largely  dero¬ 
gatory  meaning  which  the  word  ‘babble’  carries  to-day.  He 
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declares  that  in  the  context  ‘a  more  neutral  and  less  deprecia¬ 
tory  term  than  “babbled”  is  required’.  But  the  word,  used  in 
Shakespeare’s  day  of  any  aimless  or  inconsequential  chatter, 
becomes  depreciatory  only  when  applied  to  an  adult  in  full  pos¬ 
session  of  his  mental  powers,  not  when  used  about  a  person  in  a 
fever  delirium  or  a  child.  Falstaff  in  this  episode  has  momentarily 
become  both.  In  the  preceding  scene  the  Hostess  tells  us  that 
he  is  ‘so  shak’d  of  a  burning  quotidian  tertian,  that  it  is  most 
lamentable  to  behold’  (II,ii,i  19).  As  I  read  the  disputed  passage 
Falstaff,  in  his  delirium,  has  returned  to  his  prelapsarian  days 
and  sees  himself  again  as  a  child,  playing  with  flowers  in  a  green 
meadow.  (It  is  this  happy  vision  wluch  makes  him  ‘smile  upon 
his  fingers’  ends’.)  This  picture,  which  seems  to  me  a  stroke  of 
genius,  and  no  more  sentimental  or  ‘pretty-pretty’  than  the 
dreams  of  his  ‘Angel-infancy’  of  another  obese  sinner,  Mr. 
Waldo  in  Under  Milk  Wood,  may  have  been  suggested  to  Shake¬ 
speare  by  the  Hostess’s  immediately  preceding  ‘A’  made  a 
finer  end,  and  went  away,  an  it  had  been  any  christom  child’. 
(This  interpretation  of  the  passage  does  not  exclude  the  allusion 
to  the  ‘green  pastures’  of  Psalm  23,  for  the  vision  of  the  meadows 
in  which  he  played  happily  as  a  child  would  be  apt  to  become 
fused  in  the  mind  of  the  repentant  and  regenerate  Falstaff  with 
the  green  pastures  of  the  Lord.  But  the  playing  with  flowers 
makes  it  clear  that  primarily  a  childhood  image  is  intended  by 
the  poet.) 

‘Babble’,  as  used  by  the  Hostess,  contains,  then,  both  the 
meaning  of  ‘talking  incoherently  in  a  fever  delirium’  and 
‘prattling  like  a  child’.  Understood  in  this  way  the  word  is  no 
less  objective,  no  less  concerned  with  external  symptoms,  than 
the  rest  of  the  Hostess’s  description.  But  in  fact  it  is  not  true 
that  all  the  rest  is  ‘completely  objective’,  as  Mr.  Bateson  claims. 
Her  report  that  she  saw  Falstaff  play  with  flowers  is  an  inference 
based  on  the  movement  of  his  fingers  and  the  words  he  uttered. 
And  this  item  alone  surely  makes  it  clear  that  at  that  moment 
Falstaff  is  not  ‘as  sane  as  ever’.  He  regains  sanity  a  little  later, 
when  he  asks  the  Hostess  to  lay  more  clothes  on  his  feet,  perhaps 
even— though  some  of  us  would  deny  this — when  he  cries  out 
of  sack  and  of  women.  But  such  intervals  of  clearheadedness 
are  quite  common  in  a  fever  delirium. 
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My  chief  objection,  therefore,  to  the  substitution  of  ‘talked’ 
for  ‘babbled’,  which  Mr.  Bateson  advocates,  is  that  it  would 
obscure,  perhaps  hide  altogether,  the  delightful  and  strangely 
moving  childhood  image  which  Shakespeare  has  created. 
There  are  other  less  important  objections.  ‘Babbled’,  once  the 
derogatory  meaning  is  excluded,  seems  far  more  suitable  to  the 
homely  and  mothering  nature  of  Mistress  Quickly,  with  her 
talk  of  ‘Arthur’s  bosom’,  and  of  his  having  made  a  finer  end 
‘an  it  had  been  any  christom  child’,  than  the  flat  and  imper- 
«nal  ‘talked’. 

. .  ITT-  Ernest  Schanzer 

Liverpool  Umversity 


MR.  BROWNING  AND  GEORGE  ELIOT  . 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Chapman’s  Diaries  extend  our 
knowledge  of  George  Eliot’s  life  and  art,  though  since  Mr. 
Haight’s  edition  appeared  fifteen  years  ago,  the  information  it 
gives  seems  rather  disproportionately  emphasized  in  a  review 
of  The  George  Eliot  Letters.  But  is  it  really  szife  to  say  that  George 
Eliot’s  encounter  with  Chapman  is  the  seed  of  all  her  fictions? 
‘Anyone  well  acquainted  with  her  biography’,  says  Mr.  Browning 
of  Romola’s  recollection  of  Tito’s  gentle  tones  and  soft  eyes,  ‘will 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  gentle  torus  and  the  soft  eyes 
as  those  of  John  Chapman.’  I  confess  to  finding  some  difficulty, 
certainly  in  making  the  extended  recognition  to  what  Mr. 
Browning  calls  the  chief  theme  of  George  Eliot’s  fiction. 

It  is  true  that  almost  all  her  heroines  are  victims  of  an 
illusion,  but  is  the  most  important  fact  about  this  illusion  its 
presentation  of  an  image  of  John  Chapman?  Wybrow,  Donni- 
thome,Tito,  Jermyn,Casaubon  and  Grandcourt  are  such  varied 
and  differing  versions  of  the  Chapman  image,  in  presenta¬ 
tion,  personality  and  in  moral  significance,  that  Chapman 
would  seem  unidentifiable.  Two  are  different  but  fairly 
conventionalized  Victorian  seducers,  though  even  Wybrow  and 
Jermyn,  the  one  a  seducer  of  affection  and  the  other  an 
adulterer,  resist  the  equation.  Arthur  Donnithome  is  the 
village  squire  with  some  difference.  Casaubon  resembles  Chap¬ 
man  even  more  remotely  and  Grandcourt  is  never  presented  as 
a  seductive  romantic  hero.  Maggie  and  Romola  are  betrayed 
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by  romantic  images,  amongst  other  things,  including  a  false 
concept  of  self-abnegation  and  duty,  but  Dorothea  is  betrayed 
less  by  the  illusion  of  a  man  than  the  illusion  of  a  mission,  and 
Gwendolen  is  tempted  less  by  Grandcourt  as  a  hero  (she  is  not 
very  attracted  by  him)  than  by  her  dream  of  herself  as  heroine. 
These  illusions  are  concerned  with  men,  encouraged  by  litera¬ 
ture  and  by  a  half-baked  education  (with  the  exception  of 
Romola),  and  presented  as  part  of  a  moral  process  and  a  social 
image. 

The  question  of  George  Eliot’s  jealousy  of  beauty  is  a  tricky 
one.  What  is  a  plain  woman  novelist  to  do?  Can  she  dispense 
with  pretty  sinners  and  attractive  stray  lambs?  The  pretty 
victims  present  more  variations,  again,  than  Mr.  Browning 
recognizes.  Hetty  and  Rosamund  are  ill-treated  because  they 
are  made  to  combine  beauty  and  weakness,  beauty  and  diaboli¬ 
cal  strength.  Tessa  is  ill-treated  by  Tito,  Lucy  by  Stephen,  and 
this  is  rather  different  from  ill-treatment  by  the  author.  Even 
so,  there  is  surely  a  certain  amount  of  precedent  for  tarring 
beauty  with  the  brush  of  sin.  It  may  be  found  outside  the 
novels  of  plain  women,  and  with  some  reason.  If  George  Eliot 
is  recriminating  here  it  is  more  subtly  and  variedly  than  is 
generally  suggested.  If  she  punished  some  of  her  better-looking 
sisters  she  carefully  covered  her  tracks  and  admitted  that  moral 
success  was  compatible  with  good  looks.  Maggie  (an  ugly- 
duckling  compensation  and  not  a  George  Eliot  portrait)  is  one 
exception,  but  there  are  in  fact  a  surprising  number.  Romola 
is  even  permitted  a  blonde  beauty.  Dorothea,  it  is  true,  is 
austere  in  her  good  looks.  Esther  is  a  pretty  little  thing  and  is 
still  allowed  to  triumph  morally,  while  Gwendolen  has  rather 
more  glamour  and  suffers  more  jealousy  from  her  sisters  than 
Scarlett  O’Hara.  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  horse-faced. 

To  insist  upon  Chapman  as  the  seed  is  to  find  some  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  Lewes.  Here  Mr.  Browning  finds  the  answer 
in  equating  Lewes  with  duty  and  seeing  George  Eliot’s  union 
with  him  as  ‘the  means  of  casting  down  her  imagination’. 
Because  duty  was  involved  in  their  relation,  because  there  was 
no  disillusion,  was  imagination  cast  down?  Can  we  p>ossibiy 
know  that  ‘the  union  with  Lewes  was  not  the  product  of 
passion’?  George  Eliot’s  reason  for  marrying  Cross  does  not 
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necessarily  refer  back  to  Lewes.  Mr.  Browning  is  hard  up  for 
evidence  here. 

The  reduction  to  the  personal  is  less  fashionable  than  it  used 
to  be  in  the  criticism  of  Marlowe  and  Milton,  but  the  Victorians 
must  take  their  turn.  It  is  not  that  the  personal  origin  is  not 
there  —  the  letters  do  in  fact  give  many  precise  sources  for 
episodes  in  the  novels  —  but  that  the  personal  is  elusive.  The 
Chapman  episode  may  have  been  the  seed,  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  that  it  was.  This  kind  of  criticism  is  guilty  of  a  simplifica¬ 
tion  rather  than  a  distortion.  It  leads  sometimes  to  inaccuracy 
(Mrs.  Transome  is  presented  as  culpable  as  well  as  a  victim) 
but  more  often  to  an  irritating  lingering  on  the  obvious,  on  the 
things  which  the  characters  have  in  common  rather  than 
the  things  which  individualize  them.  Even  the  statement  of  the 
common  factor  stops  short.  George  Eliot’s  women  were  not 
just  trapped  in  dreams  of  romantic  love,  were  not  mere  com¬ 
pulsive  repetitions  of  her  bitter  experience.  They  were  also 
txmpla  of  woman’s  lot,  a  lot  which  George  Eliot  shared  in  some 
ways  and  escaped  in  others.  And  they  were  also  variations  on 
the  theme  of  the  growth  of  altruistic  and  social  consciousness. 
If  we  pinpoint  the  personal  origin,  certainly  when  the  pin¬ 
pointing  is  so  merely  speculative  as  it  seems  to  be  here,  we  leave 
out  too  much.  This  is  a  pity,  since  the  moral  and  social 
implications  of  George  Eliot’s  art  emerge  in  great  clarity  and 

detail  from  Haight’s  new  edition.  „  „ 

®  Barbara  Hardy 


JOYCE’S  USE  OF  CORRESPONDENCES 

I  am  not  convinced  by  Mr.  Edwards’s  account  of  Joyce’s  use 
of  correspondences  {Essays  in  Criticism,  April  1955).  ‘By  using 
parallels  from  the  history,  beliefs  and  legends  of  the  past,’  he 
writes,  ‘Joyce  goes  some  of  the  way  towards  debunking  the  past 
by  identifying  its  supposed  grandeur  with  cheaper  things:  but 
the  identification  must  also  in  some  measure  attach  garlands  of 
antique  glory  to  those  cheaper  things.  The  value  of  Christ  and 
1  Ulysses  and  what  they  stood  for  is  to  be  lessened:  the  value  of 
'  unworthier  things  is  to  be  heightened.  As  we  value  them, 
f  Ulysses  weighs  10,  Bloom  o;  down  comes  Joyce’s  Ulysses  to  5, 
t  up  goes  Joyce’s  Bloom  to  5.’ 
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This  view  depends  to  some  extent  on  a  misreading  of  the 
Odyssey  which  is  not  a  story  of  consistently  high  ideals  and  satis¬ 
factory  relationships.  The  recurrent  theme  of  Clytemnestra’s 
treachery  reminds  the  reader  of  what  could  happen  to  a  return¬ 
ing  hero,  and  explains  Ulysses’s  actions  in  the  last  twelve  books. 
The  behaviour  of  the  suitors  was  dishonourable,  and  they  had 
corrupted  some  of  the  old  household.  The  family  remained 
true,  but  Penelope,  though  faithful  to  Ulysses’  memory,  is  seen 
to  waver,  and  Telemachus,  it  seems,  had  urged  her  to  marry 
and  thus  save  the  estate.  Ulysses  too  is  shown  often  as  a  fallible 
human  being  instead  of  an  idealized  hero:  his  courage  some¬ 
times  becomes  rashness,  and  his  prudence  issues  in  deceptions, 
lies,  prevarications  and  smooth-talking.  He  was  unhappy  in  his 
sojourn  with  Calypso,  but  he  voluntarily  spent  a  year  as  Circe’s 
lover,  and  left  only  when  his  men  reproached  him  and  reminded 
him  of  home.  Joyce  was  attracted  by  this  realism  in  psychology 
—  Ulysses  was  the  ideal  prototype  for  his  portrayal  of  a  com¬ 
plete  man,  because  he  is  shown,  not  only  in  a  number  of  rela¬ 
tionships,  but  in  varied  attitudes  and  situations.  ‘Hamlet  is 
a  human  being,’ Joyce  told  Frank  Budgen,  ‘but  he  is  a  son  only. 
Ulysses  is  son  to  Laertes,  but  he  is  father  to  Telemachus,  hus¬ 
band  to  Penelope,  lover  of  Calypso,  companion  in  arms  of  the 
Greek  warriors  round  Troy,  and  king  of  Ithaca,’  though  before 
turning  general  he  had  been  ‘a  war  dodger  who  tried  to  evade 
military  service  by  simulating  madness’  (Frank  Budgen,  Janus 
Joyce  and  the  Making  of  Ulysses,  p.  16).  Joyce  therefore  thought 
he  had  a  precedent  in  Homer  (or  tradition),  for  many  of  Bloom’s 
qualities  and  defects.  This  is  not,  of  course,  to  deny  that  there 
is  a  great  diminution  of  the  hero’s  stature,  but  I  feel  that  Mr. 
Edwards  makes  too  absolute  a  contrast,  and  that  lo-o  is  not 
the  real  ratio. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  obviously  true  that  the  ideal  relation¬ 
ships  which  do  appear  in  the  Odyss^  are  not  reproduced  by 
Joyce.  I  cannot  see,  however,  that  the  result  is  Mr.  Edwards’s 
‘levelling-out  process’,  and  his  choice  of  example  is  a  little  dis¬ 
ingenuous.  In  the  Cyclops  episode  the  Biblical  parallel  refers 
to  Christ  and  Elijah,  and  we  agree  that  Bloom  has  Christ-like 
or  prophet-like  qualities.  These  do  not  emerge,  however,  from 
an  arbitrary  correlation  of  Christ  and  a  non-Christ-like  figure  - 
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by  his  words  and  actions  Bloom  is  shown  to  merit  the  compari¬ 
son  (which  does  not  detract  from  the  value  we  ascribe  to  Jesus). 
We  do  not  attribute  to  Bloom,  on  the  strength  of  either  an  ex¬ 
plicit  or  an  unstated  correspondence,  qualities  not  shown  in,  or 
deducible  from,  what  we  ^ow  of  his  character  and  thoughts. 
The  point  is  clearer  if  we  look  at  the  next  episode,  where  the 
lo-o  ratio  is  applicable.  Our  attitude  to  Gerty  Macdowell  is 
firmly  established  by  the  text.  If  we  know  that  she  is  Joyce’s 
equivalent  of  Nausicaa,  this  does  not,  it  seems  to  me,  affect  our 
reading  in  the  way  suggested  by  Mr.  Edwards.  I  certainly  do 
not  attribute  or  transfer  Nausicaa’s  innocence  and  freshness  to 
Gerty,  nor  do  the  latter’s  defects  invalidate  or  qualify  the 
fiirmer’s  attractiveness.  The  contrast  between  a  past  ideal  and 
a  present  reality  results  in  this  case  in  an  intensification  of  the 
reaction  already  stimulated  by  the  text,  and  not  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  average  between  the  two.  I  therefore  find  Mr. 
Edwards’s  formula  inadequate  and  unacceptable,  and  as  a 
consequence  I  must  reject  his  theory  about  the  sameness  of  all 
ages  —  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  novel  as  a  whole,  although  it 
may  be  true  of  the  scene  in  the  hospital. 

I  agree  with  his  view  that  the  correspondences  define  the 
atuation  of  the  characters,  without  the  characters  being  sym¬ 
bols  of  what  their  parallels  or  ‘originals’  symbolize.  With 
regard  to  his  interpretation  of  the  final  episode,  however,  Mr. 
Edwards’s  argument  is  rather  tenuous.  The  intensity  of 
affirmation  on  which  the  book  ends  misled  Edmund  Wilson 
into  thinking  its  whole  impiort  piositive,  whereas  Molly  is  merely 
assenting  to  love  as  she  understands  it  —  an  act  which  she 
associates  with  Mulvey,  Stephen,  Bloom  and  Blazes  Boylan. 
(Her  revulsion  from  the  latter  has  surely  been  exaggerated.) 
To  me  it  seems  that  this  mere  collocation  of  Bloom  and 
Stephen  in  her  reverie  is,  like  their  actual  meeting,  a  calculated 
anticlimax  —  an  ironic  contrast  to  the  rich  and  subtle  father-son 
relationship  desired  by  each,  and  carefully  defined  through 
myths  and  correspondences.  It  follows  that  Mr.  Levin’s  reading 
of  the  novel  is  still  the  nearest  to  the  truth. 

Andrew  Rutherford 


Edinburgh  University. 
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Editorial  Commentary 

A  YEAR  or  two  ago  PMLA,  the  august  organ  of  the  U.S.A.’s 
Modem  Language  Association,  allowed  a  large  cat  to  escape 
from  the  American  academic  bag.  But  nobody  seems  to  have 
realized  so  far  —  perhaps  because  the  cat  was  let  out  in  a  mere 
two-page  note  (it  is  headed  ‘Facts  of  Journal  Publishing’)  - 
what  an  enormous  animal  in  its  academic  implications,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  this  cat  is.  A  questionnaire  had  been 
sent  round  to  the  American  journals  similar  to  PMLA,  to  the 
journals,  that  is,  which  specialize  in  the  scholarly  study  either 
of  English  literature  or  of  the  other  modem  literatures  (or  both). 
How  many  individual  subscribers  did  each  have,  and  how  many 
library  subscriptions?  How  many  copies  were  given  away  or 
exchanged  with  other  journals?  Was  the  journal  self-support¬ 
ing,  or  was  it  subsidized  by  a  university  or  some  other  institu¬ 
tion? 

Thirty-four  journals  completed  the  questionnaire,  all  of  them 
highly  respected,  I  understand,  throughout  the  world  in  their 
several  fields,  and  the  answers  as  summarized  in  PMLA  make 
disconcerting  —  not  to  say,  hair-raising  —  reading.  It  seems 
that  every  one  of  these  journals  is  subsidized  in  one  way  or 
another.  A  few,  like  PMLA  itself,  are  the  official  organs  of  what 
amount  to  scholars’  or  college  teachers’  trade  unions.  The 
journal  is  the  union  card;  what  proportion  of  an  association’s 
members  actually  read  the  journal  that  is  thrown  in,  as  it  were, 
for  the  annual  subscription  the  questionnaire  tactfully  refrained 
from  inquiring.  But  most  of  the  ‘learned  journals’  —  including 
those  that  are  best  known  in  this  country,  such  as  Modern  Lmt 
guage  Notes,  Modern  Philology,  the  Philological  Qimrterly  and 
English  Literary  History  —  are  directly  subsidized  by  one  or  other 
of  the  larger  universities.  And  it  is  the  subscription  statistics  <rf 
these  journals,  for  which  the  subscriber  gets  nothing  more  for 
his  money  than  r  20  pages  or  so  of  emdite  reading  matter  once 
a  quarter,  that  are  the  real  skeleton  in  the  academic  cupboard. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  appears,  these  journals  have  no 
individual  subscribers  at  all!  Although  there  are  some  20,000 
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teachers  of  English  and  the  other  modem  languages  in  the 
American  universities  and  colleges  alone,  the  Journal  of  English 
and  Germanic  Philology,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  of 
the  scholarly  journals,  had  only  58  individual  subscribers  in 
1954.  The  Romanic  Review  had  66,  the  Philological  Quarterly  70, 
Modern  Philology  72,  Studies  in  Philology  93,  and  so  on.  The 
Explicator,  with  the  magnificent  total  of  346  individual  sub¬ 
scribers,  is  the  best  seller  of  the  group. 

It  is  not  that  the  American  journals  are  especially  expensive. 
Almost  all  of  them  are  a  good  deal  cheaper,  both  annually  and 
per  copy,  than  the  ‘serious’  quarterlies  {Hudson,  Kenyon,  Partisan 
and  Sewanee),  and  generally  speaking  they  are  attractively 
printed  and  produced,  as  well  as  being  very  competently  edited 
in  their  own  way.  What  is  the  explanation,  then,  of  this  Vote  of 
Censure  that  is  implicit  in  the  refusal  of  scholars  throughout 
the  world  to  subscribe  to  the  learned  journals?  Why  in  particu¬ 
lar  do  we  who  contribute  to  them  do  our  level  best  to  avoid 
subscribing  to  them?  I  should  add,  in  order  that  I  may  not  be 
accused  of  anti-Americanism,  that  the  crise  de  conjiance  is  an 
international  one.  Although  similar  statistics  are  not  available 
for  the  Modern  Language  Review,  the  Review  of  English  Studies, 
Medium  Aevum,  Etudes  Anglaises,  Anglia  and  English  Studies,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  European  journals  are  in  exactly 
the  same  leaking  boat  as  the  Americans. 

There  can  be  only  one  answer:  By  and  large  we  find  the 
learned  journals  virtually  unreadable.  And  as  our  alibi  we  are 
always  able  to  plead  that  they  are  in  the  university  libraries. 
The  PM  LA  statistics  certainly  confirm  the  availability.  Some 
of  the  journals  have  nearly  a  thousand  libraries  subscribing  to 
them  —  a  figure  considerably  larger  than  all  the  universities  or 
quasi-universities  in  the  world  put  together.  And,  as  might  be 
expected,  with  the  one  honourable  exception  of  The  Explicator, 
the  libraries  subscribing  to  the  journals  greatly  outnumber  the 
individual  subscribers.  The  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic 
Philology,  for  example,  was  taken  by  451  libraries  in  1954,  a 
proportion  of  7.8  libraries  to  each  individual  subscriber.  For 
Modern  Philology  the  proportion  in  1954  was  9.2  libraries  to  each 
individual.  Obviously  it  is  only  the  library  subscriptions  that 
enable  the  joumab  to  keep  going.  The  enormous  disparity 
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between  the  number  of  library  and  individual  subscripdons  — 
almost  all  the  university  libraries,  almost  none  of  the  university 
teachers— may  serve  indeed  to  define  the  nature  of  the  problem. 
Perhaps  the  function  of  a  learned  journal  is  not  to  be  ‘read’,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  so  much  as  to  be  ‘consulted’, 
as  one  consults  any  other  work  of  reference? 

I  suspect  that  the  curious  affair  of  the  learned  journals  —  the 
paradoxical  periodicals  that  everybody  in  the  universities  wants 
to  write  for  and  nobody  wants  to  read  —  must  have  its  roots  in 
the  Ph.D.  system.  A  Ph.D.  thesis  is  written,  after  all,  primarily 
in  the  hope  of  impressing  one’s  examiners.  An  ordinary  book 
or  article,  on  the  other  hand,  is  written  because  its  author  has 
something  to  tell  the  world,  something  that  he  or  she  believes  to 
be  important,  or  at  any  rate  exciting  or  amusing.  The  objectives 
are  different,  the  motives  incompatible,  the  audiences  irrecon¬ 
cilable.  If  a  good  thesis  is  to  become  a  good  book  it  must  be 
completely  re-written.  As  any  publisher  will  testify  there  is 
absolutely  no  sale  for  the  unmitigated,  unexpurgated  thesis. 
The  economics  of  publishing  are  based  upon  a  simple  irrefut¬ 
able  premise  —  that  homo  sapiens  will  not  buy  a  book  he  finds 
impossible  to  read.  By  their  tendency  to  fill  their  pages  either 
with  the  disjecta  membra  of  Ph.D.  theses  or  with  miniature  might- 
have-been-theses  in  the  same  unreadable  examiner-impresshrc 
idiom  the  learned  journals  have  continually  flouted  this 
elementary  economic  law.  The  PMLA  statistics  demonstrate 
with  brutal  finality  that  the  wages  of  tedium  must  be  paid  by 
somebody.  It  can  only  be  generous  university  subsidies,  even 
excluding  the  indirect  subsidy  of  the  university  library  sub¬ 
scription,  that  enable  the  journals  to  survive.  Cui  bom?  To 
whom  are  they,  as  we  used  to  translate  it  at  school,  ‘for  a 
good’? 

The  easy  assumption  that  a  journal  devoted  to  the  serious 
discussion  of  literature  is  necessarily  uneconomic  was  disproved 
by  Scrutiny  in  the  1930s  and  ig40s.  Scrutiny  was  emphatically 
not  a  learned  journal,  and  it  prospered.  For  nineteen  volumes 
it  kept  going  without  subsidies  or  advertisements  at  a  mere 
3s.  6d.  a  copy.  I  believe  it  never  sold  more  than  some  1400 
copies,  but  it  was  read.  Essays  in  Criticism,  which  has  tried  to 
follow  a  middle  way  between  the  unlearning  of  Scrutiny  and  the 
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eyc-on-the-examiner  severity  of  the  Ph.D.  manner,  is  also 
prospering.  An  energetic  Editorial  Board,  co-operative  con¬ 
tributors  (who  have  sometimes  had  to  wait  for  two  years  or 
more  before  their  articles  finally  achieved  publication),  and  a 
large  body  of  loyal  subscribers  have  made  the  Editor’s  task  a 
happier  and  easier  one  than  he  has  often  deserved.  An  un¬ 
expected  increase  in  printing  and  publishing  costs  in  1954  did 
create  a  temporary  crisis  which  had  to  be  met  by  reducing  the 
number  of  pages  per  issue,  but  there  has  always  been  a  modest 
profit  at  the  end  of  each  financial  year.  The  elimination  in 
1955  of  all  footnotes,  that  Mark  of  the  Ph.D.  Beast,  has  now 
made  it  possible  to  increase  the  number  of  pages  again,  and  the 
issue  for  October  1955,  with  132  pages,  is  the  fattest  the  journal 
has  ever  achieved.  In  1956  it  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  include 
rather  more  reviews  in  each  number.  Contributors  will  be 
relieved  to  learn  that  complimentary  offprints  are  once  more 
to  be  provided  for  them. 

Two  new  series  of  articles  are  also  in  preparation.  The  first 
wiH  be  an  attempt  to  appraise  current  organs  of  critical  opinion 
in  England.  One  article  will  be  devoted  to  The  Times  Literary 
Supplement,  another  to  the  New  Statesman  and  Nation,  a  third  to 
the  Review  of  English  Studies,  a  fourth  to  the  London  Magazine,  and 
a  fifth  to  the  lesser  weeklies  and  the  Sunday  newspapers.  The 
American  journals  and  such  extinct  volcanoes  as  The  Criterion 
and  Scrutiny  may  be  included  in  the  series  later  on.  The  second 
series  has  been  prompted  by  the  immediate  danger  that  the 
criticism  of  the  1920s  and  the  1930s  may  be  hardening  into  a 
new  dogmatism.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  reconsider  one 
by  one  some  of  the  more  influential  books  and  essays  of  inter¬ 
war  criticism,  such  as  Practical  Criticism,  Revaluation,  Professor 
L  C.  Knights  on  Restoration  Comedy,  Professor  C.  S.  Lewis 
on  Spenser,  and  some  of  Mr.  Eliot’s  and  Professor  Empson’s 
show  pieces.  The  idea  is  not  to  make  the  New  Criticism  walk 
the  plank.  But  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  critical  nonsense 
mixed  up  with  the  critical  sense  can  hardly  be  denied,  and  the 
time  seems  to  have  come  when  it  will  be  possible  to  demonstrate, 
more  in  admiration  than  in  anger,  where  the  wheat  is  and  what 
B  only  irrelevant  chaff. 


F.  W.  Bateson 


